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This book... 


. . . thoroughly, explores the styles 
of appraisal interviews, each requiring 
different skills and designed to meet 
different objectives. The first two — 
the “Tell and Sell” and the "Tell and 
Listen” methods — deal with employee 
development. The third method — 
“Problem-Solving” — deals with im- 
proving the job. 


The author describes the problems 
faced by the interviewer, the skills 
needed to make the interview success- 
ful by overcoming these problems, and 
the importance of clarifying the ob- 
jectives of the interview in order to 
reach a productive conclusion. 


The author's development of princi- 
ples of problem solving, his detailed 
analysis of the complex delegation 
process, and his treatment of com- 
munication obstacles in middle man- 
agement have important bearings on 
the problems of executive development 
and improved organizational relation- 
ships and structure, Actual transcrip- 
tions of interviews, conducted by diff- 
erent methods, have been included to 
illustrate specific problems, 
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There is no abstract art. You must always 
o 
start with something. Afterwards you can 


remove all traces of reality. . . . 


PABLO Picasso 
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Preface 


In attempting to improve interviewing skills in a group of execu- 
tives, I have become aware of a special difficulty encountered in the 
appraisal interview. An interviewer might begin with the best inten- 
tions to be permissive and to respond to feeling, yet before long find 
himself in a position in which he felt the need to defend himself or 
justify his evaluation. In most instances, the cause of the defensive 
behavior of the interviewer could be traced to the tendency of the 
subordinate to question the fairness of appraisal, this being his first 
line of defense. It was expected that the subordinate would resist 
accepting unfavorable evaluations, but the inability of the interviewer 
to cope with this resistance was not so obvious. It seemed that no 
matter how much the need to accept resistance was stressed in training 
defensiveness would invariably work its way into the interviewer's 
remarks, Often his initial defensive reaction was so mild that it was 
imperceptible to the untrained observer. Frequently, the interviewer 
himself was entirely unaware of his attempts to justify his position, 
feeling that he was merely explaining. But from the moment that 
such behavior appeared it could be predicted with assurance that the 
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interview would progressively deteriorate and all evidence of human 
relations training would soon disappear. In experimenting with such 
interactions in training classes, the interview would be interrupted as 
soon as the superior’s defensive behavior became evidenced in order 
to permit an analysis of what was happening. After the analysis, the 
interview would be resumed at a point just preceding the beginning 


of the breakdown in constructive interaction. In this way, the inter- 


viewer was given the opportunity to take advantage of the analysis 
and try a different way to avoid an obstacle. Despite precautions of 
this kind new difficulties would arise, defensive reactions would be 
expressed, and again the deterioration in human relations skills would 
set in. 

Since so much difficulty was encountered in training interviewers 
to be permissive in an appraisal interview, the conviction began to 
grow that appraisal interviewing and permissive behavior were in 
conflict. The soundness of this conviction became even more striking 
when it was found that persons trained as clinicians completely aban- 
doned their permissive skills when conducting appraisal interviews in 
role-playing situations. 

Experiences of this kind finally led to the conclusion that objectives, 
methods, and skills cannot properly be studied and evaluated sepa- 
rately since each is related to the other and, in part, determines the 
nature of the other. A demonstration and analysis of these three 
dimensions of appraisal interviewing are the purposes of this book. 

Perhaps its major contribution lies not so much in the separation 
of objectives, methods, and skills, but in the isolation of some prin- 
ciples of problem solving. Although these principles initially were 
designed to meet some of the difficulties encountered in appraisal 
interviewing, it becomes apparent that they have a much broader 
application. 

Three basically different methods of interviewing were used to 
study the various interrelationships between objectives, methods, and 
skills. Each method was demonstrated twice so that a total of six 


unrehearsed role-playing interviews of the s 


ame case study was re- 
corded. 


Chapters 8 through 8 are edited transcriptions of these 
recordings, accompanied by analytical comments. The count of the 
number of words spoken and used in the analyses of the interactions 
was made from the unedited transcriptions. Thus, the length of the 
various speeches shown in the tables may deviate slightly from the 
edited transcriptions since the editing changes were made to make 
the interactions more readable and understandable. 
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It is understood that a demonstration is not scientific proof.. The ex- 
act manner and extent to which the interview’ objective influences the 
method and the skills, the manner in which the method selects the 
skills from a person’s behavior repertoire, and the extent to which 
training can be facilitated by this separation are problems that can be 
accurately answered only by research. In the meantime we must be 
satisfied with approximations and insightful hunches rather than scien- 
tific laws. It is hoped that the cause and effect interactions reported © 
in this book will permit the reader to reach his own conclusions re- 
garding the validity of some of the human relation principles set forth. 

Work with groups has made it clear to me that a great deal can be 
learned by working in the realm of particular experiences and that 
discussions at the conceptual level lead to disagreements without there 
being adequate wnderstandings of the various viewpoints that are ex- 
pressed. Concepts are difficult to communicate and lead to faulty 
agreements as well as to semantic disagreements and artificial misun- 
derstandings. 

For purposes of learning and communication it is best, at this stage 
of our knowledge, to deal with specifics. What happened in a particu- 
lar interview is raw live data that can be used for discussion and 
analysis. If the superior asks a question and the subordinate becomes 
defensive, the cause and effect relationships can be explored regardless 
of whether they conform with general concepts. A particular event 
can be more clearly communicated and discussed than a generalization 
because the event elicits fewer possible meanings. For example, a 
group of executives might agree that delegation of authority is a good 
thing and advocate that it should be stressed in a training program. 
However, when a case study is under discussion, the same group will 
disagree on the question of whether John, the supervisor in the case, 
took too much or too little freedom when a particular emergency con- 
dition arose. Disagreements must be discovered and clar’fied in order 
to permit accurate communication, and it is in the discussion of par- 
ticular instances that differences in viewpoint are best clarified. Once 
there is communication at the level of particulars, it is possible to 
formulate and communicate generalizations. My appreciation of the 
quotation from Picasso that is selected for the motto of this book 
stems largely from the fact that I arrived at a state of mind similar to 
that of the avtist as a result of experimenting with role-playing specific 
instances, Picasso’s statement, even though he refers to painting, im- 
presses one with the feeling that there is a basic truth in the belief 
that effective communication can best be achieved by beginning with 
the concrete and moving to the abstract. 
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Discussion of cause and effect relationships in role-playing case ma- 
terial permits a degree of communication that can never be achieved 
if one confines the discussion to textbook type treatments of principles 
and abstractions. Yet, after particular incidents have been discussed, 
generalized statements and principles can be formulated and com- 
municated. The six transcriptions of the same problem situation are 
reproduced in this book in the belief that, at this stage of our knowl- 
edge, there is a great deal to be gained from a study of particulars. 

The question of whether role-playing cases adequately reveal the 
same principles as real life situations must be raised. Some evidence 
supporting the view that the basic dynamics of interpersonal relations 
are present in role playing could be marshalled; however, it is unlikely 
that this evidence is adequate to convince the critical skeptic. 
the most convincing observation is that role-playit, 
duces rather than increases skepticism about the validity of role- 
playing interactions. Persons who participate in role-playing situa- 
tions experience real emotions, although the intensity may not be as 
great. Since some skeptics lack the opportunity or the will to test role 
playing under favorable conditions, it is to be expected that there will 


be a nucleus of doubters. This is desirable because too little doubt 
makes for gullibility. 


It would be preferable to have transcriptions of real interviews for 
study, but this, too, would have lim 


itations because the same case 
would never occur repeatedly. Yet the ability to repeat a condition is 


essential if we are to permit comparisons in outcomes. Scientific ex- 
periments must leave life situations and be carried on in the laboratory 
where conditions can be controlled and repeated. Both practical and 
controlled sources of information are needed but most companies, thus 


ographic reproduction of 
ew that the conversation 
alter the results, whereas 
ould be dishonest as well 
there are better ways to 
ons it seems best to learn 
e-playing approach. 

ls who have contributed 


Perhaps 
g experience re- 
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and W. L. McClelland of American Greetings Corporation were espe- 
cially helpful in their constructive support as ‘vere a group of execu- 
tives of the same corporation who patiently tried out various methods. 
William Poole and Frank W. Keith of The Toledo Edison Company 
freely shared their experiences in conducting appraisal interviews 
with me, and Herbert H. Meyer of General Electric Company gave 
me the results of some of his studies on appraisal interviewing. 
My thinking about methods of combining the two objectives, staff in- 
ventory and executive development, was stimulated by B. A. Lawless 
of Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company, Limited, of Canada who 
confronted me with the problem of how to do it. 

Perhaps the members of executive development program of United 
Air Lines have contributed more than any other group to perpetuating 
my interest in management development, appraisal, and problem solv- 
ing. Unfortunately, these contributors are too numerous to mention. 
We speak of the experience as the Berkeley program in which T. Lee 
and John J. Hayes are responsible for planning and making arrange- 
ments with officials of the University of California. To the many 
United Air Lines executives who participated, especially the three 
advanced groups who have been through many of the thoughts pre- 
sented here, I can only say thanks; and each of you knows to whom 
this refers. 

I am especially indebted to the men who played the roles in the 
transcriptions and cooperated in the project for which the demonstra- 
tions were made. They are Professor L. E. Danielson, Dr. L. R. Hoff- 
man, Professor R. A. McCleary, and Dr. V. H. Vroom, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Professor James Dent, of Wayne University, and Dr. 
L. M. Lansky of the Fels Research Institute, Antioch College. Dean 
R. W. Heyns assisted me in planning the program and in training the 
role players. Mr. E. J. Soop, Director of the Extension Division, gave 
his full cooperation in permitting and arranging the transcriptions. 
Dr. Hoffman, mentioned above, has been helpful as a sounding board 
and freely gave me the benefit of his critical comments on various 
phases of the manuscript. As usual, my wife, Ayesha, gave liberally 
of her time and comments. Several secretaries and especially Barbara 
L. Flood did much beyond the call of duty in the preparation of the 
manuscript. The generosity of these associates made the job of writ- 
ing a satisfying experience. 

Norman R. F. MAER 

University of Michigan 

July, 1958 
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The Appraisal Interview 
and Its Objectives 


In recent years the demand for skilled management personnel has 
exceeded the supply. Most companies find that the number of men 
who can continue to pass the screening that takes place at each suc- 
cessive management level is discouragingly small. Because the selec- 
tion process has failed to yield the desired number of executives there 
has been an increase in attention devoted to the development of execu- 
tives through training, both within the organization and ir association 
with universities., One of the most common in-company executive de- 
velopment procedures is that of appraising a man’s performance and 
then interviewing him in connection with the appraisal. This pro- 
cedure may be set up in various ways, but it is always adapted to the 
line organization and it always requires holding interviews. 


Some Problems. The skill of the interviewer is one of the more im- 
portant determiners of the success of this plan; and since the interviews 
are conducted by all supervisors at all levels, this skill factor becomes 
a general managerial requisite. The interview may determine whether 
the person making the appraisal has a pleasant or an unpleasant ex- 
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2 THE APPRAISAL INTERVIEW 
perience and whether the person evaluated has gained or lost in his 
motivation to improve. Fortunately, satisfactory experiences of the 
interviewer and interviewee go together so that it is theoretically 
possible to achieve a constructive experience for both. 

One approach to increasing the success of appraisal programs is that 
of improving the accuracy of the appraisal. This effort is based on the 
assumption that a man will accept criticism that is constructive and 
true. To achieve greater accuracy, committee appraisals, standardized 
rating procedures, and training programs for raters have been devel- 
oped. These modifications make ratings more objective and less de- 
pendent upon individual differences in the raters. 
fact that the desire to avoid unpleasantness in intervi 
duces one of the major sources of error; the appraise 
tions generous in order to avoid hurtin 
resistance in the interview. Thus inaccur 
be encouraged by interviewing experienc 
pleasant whenever the subordinates ques 


The tendency to be generous, which is particularly true among super- 
visors who are human-relations minded, causes the appraisals to have 
little value in aiding decisions having to do with promotions and trans- 
fers. Proponents of appraisal plans regret the fact that evaluations so 
painstakingly made are not more widely used by higher management, 
but they fail to realize that value judgments made with the interview 


in mind are bound to be quite different from those made with a pro- 
motion in mind, 


Method vs. Skills. If the success of the interview cannot be satisfac- 
torily achieved by improving the evaluation and appraisal procedures, 
it may be worthwhile to re-examine the interview itself and see whether 
the answer lies in the type of interview that is conducted. It goes with- 
out saying that interviewers may differ in skill, but it is also possible 
that two skilled interviewers may practice quite different methods, If 
different methods are to be recognized, it follows that each may require 
its own specific skills; but it also follows that if methods are important, 


more can be accomplished with the Superior method even when skill 
requirements are held constant, 


Overlooked is the 
ews actually intro- 
r makes his evalua- 
g feelings and encountering 
acy rather than accuracy may 
es, which incidentally are un- 
tion the appraisals. 


at the skills are intended to accom- 
he problems of developing skills in 


any activity are greatly simplified when the objective is made clear. 
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For example, if the objective of driving a golf ball is direction rather 
than distance, the orientation of the body whilê swinging rather than 
force of stroke takes on meaning as a skill point. 


Conflicting Objectives. At the present time management supervisors 
conduct appraisal interviews with subordinates to (a) let them know 
where they stand; (b) recognize their good work; (c) communicate to 
them the directions in which they should improve; (d) develop them 
on their present jobs; (e) develop and train them for higher jobs; 
(f) let them know the direction in which they may make progress in 
the company; (g) serve as a record for assessment of the department 
or unit as a whole and show where each person fits into the larger 
picture; and (h) warn certain employees that they must improve. It 
is frequently supposed that several or all of these objectives may be 
achieved by a single-interview plan, and therein lies an important 
fallacy. 

The differences in the objectives of these interviews are slight in 
some instances, but even minor differences may affect the course of 
the interview. For example, “letting an employee know where he 
stands” suggests that a rather complete report be given in the inter- 
view, whereas recognizing an employee for good work suggests that 
the interview be favorable and hence selective. 

Another factor that sometimes affects the outcome is a discrepancy 
between the interviewer's goals and those of the subordinate who is 
evaluated. For example, a very superior employee has many virtues 
and few faults. This being the case, the interviewer may feel he can 
make a minor criticism or pass off something as “satisfactory” in the 
light of the praise he has given. He forgets that the superior person 
may regard even the “satisfactory” category as a criticism and may feel 
crushed by any suggestion that he should improve. 

A very weak subordinate may be treated rather carefully by his 
supervisor because the latter fears he will hurt the employee's feelings. 
Thus he may refer to the employee’s best point as “quite satisfactory” 
because it is almost average and then spend time praising him for try- 
ing. Such an employee may emerge from the interview greatly re- 
lieved and perhaps more secure than he is entitled to feel, considering 
his limited prospects. 

In order to have an appraisal interview serve as a warning when an 
employee has ‘failed to improve in response to previous appraisals, it is 
necessary to have a record. When borderline employees are inter- 
viewed they frequently say, “No one has ever told me that I was doing 
an unsatisfactory job.” So that this objective of having evidence to 
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show that the employee had been warned may be served, some com- 
panies require the employee to sign the appraisal. In requiring a 


signature, an interview objective, inconsistent with most of the others, 
is injected into the plan. 


Three Methods with Specific Objectives. The three interviews de- 
scribed and illustrated in this book have specific and slightly different 
objectives. These differences become highly important in determining 

` the skill requirements and to a great extent they actually select different 
skills from the interviewer’s repertoire so that a very unique interaction 
sequence characterizes each of the methods. The result is that the 
three methods represent procedures that differ in kind rather than in 
degree. It is this qualitative difference that makes the skill require- 
ments for each specific to the method. The descriptive names that 


seem appropriate for the three appraisal interview methods are Tell 
and Sell, Tell and Listen, and Problem Solving. 


The Tell and Sell Method 


Objectives. The initia 


l objective of this method is to communicate 
the employee’s evalu 


The ac- 


glance to be consistent with each 
other and hence attainable by one route, and under some circum- 


judgment of the superior is acceptable to the subor 
subordinate has control of the abilit 
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matters of volition. However, even some of these may require more 
than a wish in order to cause a change in them, and frequently they are 
as much a problem of adjustment as of motivation. Emotional mal- 
adjustment requires therapy and improper attempts to make improve- 
ments may aggravate rather than correct the condition. 

For purposes of discussion we will assume that extreme and difficult 
cases are exceptions and that the interviewer is going to deal with 
typical management personnel who probably are above average in 
their ability to take criticism. 


Skill Requirements. The skills required for success in the Tell and 
Sell type of interview are considerable. They include the ability to 
persuade the person to change in the prescribed manner, and this may 
require the development of new needs in the person, as well as a 
knowledge of how to make use of the kinds of incentives that motivate 
each particular individual. The salesman must know his man if he is 
to influence him, and the selling of an evaluation makes the same de- 
mands on a supervisor who attempts to upgrade an employee. 

The method becomes especially difficult if the supervisor encounters 
resistance. Since the interviewing supervisor sees himself in the role 
of doing something for the good of the employee, failure on the part 
of the latter to appreciate this gesture places the supervisor on the 
defensive, and from this point on the situation becomes strained or 
deteriorates into obvious hostility. This result, of course, is not part 
of the interviewing plan and yet it sometimes happens despite anything 
the interviewer can control. 

Usually, however, the employee senses his supervisor's increased 

` aggression before actual hostility is too apparent, and consequently 
the subordinate refrains from questioning the evaluation. The passive 
resistance and verbal agreement that follow are often taken as accept- 
ance of the evaluation by the interviewer. This failure to get the 
subordinate to discuss the evaluation introduces a different difficulty 
into the interview. When the subordinate ceases to talk, the super- 
visor feels more obligated to talk himself and consequently lectures 
or preaches. This domination of the interview is also something the 
supervisor does not plan to do during the session and yet he finds him- 
self dominating the discussion and unable to find a stopping point. 


Reactions. » Defensive feelings, whether expressed through docility 
or overt behavior, are a natural reaction to the Tell and Sell type of 
interview situation because the supervisor is cast in the role of a judge. 
He comes with the diagnosis and the remedy. However, the person 
who is being judged is motivated to make as good a showing as he can. 
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He would like to conceal any weaknesses, and if he feels the criticism 
is severe or the praise faint, he is inclined to protest. In the event that 
the criticism appears unjust, and this is bound to happen because the 
judge never knows all of the circumstances and provocations, defensive 
responses are impossible to repress. 
Once the subordinate questions hi 
saving situation is created and, unless 


or something happens to break the chain of events that naturally flow 
from this type of conflict, the relationship continues to deteriorate. 
Without unusual interviewing skill or a salvaging event, someone must 
lose face. Since the superior usually has some degree of power at his 
disposal, it is the subordinate who invariably learns to give in. Ac- 
tually, subordinates often can develop a degree of insensitivity and 
hence not become unduly disturbed by criticis 
The viewpoint in an organization can come to a point where “every- 
body gets criticized during appraisal interviews so you just take it with 
a grain of salt.” Some interviewers actually attempt to comfort their 
subordinates by telling how they, too, are evaluated and criticized. 


Motivational Problems. Although an appraisal interview of the 
Tell and Sell type may be unpleasant for both parties, this does not 


prove that it lacks merit. It may be claimed that correction is neces- 
sarily unpleasant, There is no do almost anyone can recall 
ways in which he has di 


were painful. 


s superior’s evaluation, a face- 
the interviewer is very patient 


m ou these occasions. 


any change. 

When a person lacks the abilit 
desires, the problem is one of traini 
the man is worthy of developm 


and how the subordinate could e desired knowledge or skills. 
Since people often want to do a job i 

in the proper fashion, there is moti 

and habits. Even the 

of motivation. 


vation to ado 


pt the correct methods 
approval of the boss m 


ay be an important source 
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not wish to reveal his lack of ability to change. If he has “bad” habits 
or is negligent in certain respects, he may resist the change because 
the undesirable behavior is attractive to him. Whenever one kind of 
behavior is more attractive to an individual than another, motivational 
conditions must change in order to produce a modification. One 
method to make the old behavior unattractive is by punishment and 
threats of discharge. This is similar to removing an undesirable 
growth by surgery. The operative approach is unpleasant for the per- 
son because he must either do without the desired behavior or suffer 
undesirable consequences. 

A second method is to make an alternate response attractive by 
rewarding it or promising a better future for the person if a given 
change is made. This is the substitution method and it is usually 
more pleasant arÑl effective than the operative method not only be- 
cause the aspect of punishment is unnecessary but also because an 
alternative is supplied. Thus a child’s emotional disturbance will be 
reduced if a toy that has been removed is replaced by another, and a 
smoker will find it somewhat easier to give up cigarettes if he substi- 
tutes gum. However, something pleasant (a reward) must be added 
to the alternative in order to make the choice attractive and voluntary. 

Both methods require that an external motivating factor be added 
to one of the alternatives; a negative incentive (punishment) must be 
connected with the undesirable behavior, or a positive incentive (re- 
ward) must be connected with the acceptable alternative. We will 
refer to this form of motivation as extrinsic since it is external to the 
activity itself, in contrast with intrinsic motivation in which the activity 

_ itself is satisfying and is chosen for its own sake. When extrinsic mo- 
tivation is used to correct behavior, the new way is not accepted for its 
own sake but rather for reasons that have been added to the activity. 
Undoubtedly it is true that if one knows the needs of a person, one can 
find highly effective incentives; nevertheless such an approach can 
only lead to extrinsic forms of motivation. 

Because of the limited motivation and the defensive attitudes that 
are aroused, the Tell and Sell method is wanting in its effectiveness. A 
selling situation permits two possibilities: either the product is bought 
by the person or it is not. As a matter of fact, this is somewhat of an 
overstatement since the product when bought may be accepted with 
limited enthusiasm. Frequently, the subordinate buys the evaluation 
or says he does in order to get out of the interview situation. But 
regardless of the degree to which the subordinate accepts his super- 
visor’s judgment and plan, the fact remains that a selling situation 
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permits only two possibilities: continue as before vs, change to the 
superior’s plan. However, plans for improving a work situation and 


ways to deal with a behavior problem can seldom be reduced to two 
possibilities. 


Favorable Conditions. No plan can be expected to be satisfactory 
in all situations, and it is possible that an approach that is effective in 
one situation may fail in another. The Tell and Sell method has its 
greatest potential with young and new employees. They are inexperi- 
enced and insecure and want the advice and assurance of an authority 
figure. The superior is likely to be respected not only because of his 
position but also because his knowledge and experience are so obvi- 
ously greater than theirs. To a considerable degree this same favor- 
able condition prevails when the employee is new on an assignment. 
Thus mutually recognized inexperience with a given ‘assignment of any 
kind tends to assure a favorable reaction to the Tell and Sell method. 

Individual differences also play a part in how one reacts to the Tell 
and Sell method. Persons who are easy-going, uncritical, somewhat 


unimaginative and acceptant of authoritarian leadership should be 
most able to profit from the method, 


From the viewpoint of the com 
viding it works. It takes less ti 
discuss one and, if the person a 
plete interview can be covered 
ever, if the subordin 
be considerable if th 


pany it is an efficient method, pro- 
me to present an evaluation than to 
ccepts the presentation, a fairly com- 
in a matter of fifteen minutes. How- 
ate resists the appraisal, the time required may 
potential gains are to be achieved. 

Unfavorable Conditions. 
produce positive results und 
produce harm should not b 
desirable if and when the h e gains. For this 


possibilities of gain but also 
t pay for certain gains. 
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However, the greatest risk, particularly where appraisals include 
middle and top management, occurs when the subordinate accepts the 
judgment of his superior and tries to please him rather than give his 
best thinking to his job. Every language has a word for what is 
known as a “yes-man” and no superior wishes to develop one, yet the 
Tell and Sell method is bound to encourage this type of subordinate. 
The method assumes that the boss knows best; he is the father figure 
and the dispenser of rewards and punishments. Such an executive 
expects his men to want to please him and they soon learn to know 
what he expects of them. Often they compete with each other to gain 
his favors. Although the boss may ask his subordinates to make inde- 
pendent judgments and take the initiative, the fact that he appraises 
and recommends motivates the weaker among them to find out what 
the boss wants aiid then do it the boss’s way. Even adopting the 
boss’s manners and dress can forestall criticism since no executive can 
criticize a man for following in his footsteps. Dependent and docile 
behavior is likely to be developed in persons for whom the method 
works, while individualistic and rebellious behavior may be produced 
in persons who are least able to profit. Neither extreme is desirable. 


Underlying Organizational Philosophy. Finally, let us examine the 
over-all effect on company philosophy and values. Organizations vary 
to the extent in which they are conservative at one extreme and 
receptive to new methods, fads, and ideas at the other. When evalua- 
tions are made from the topside down, it is difficult for anything new 
to enter the organization, except at the top. By luring top personnel 

. from outside the company, new values could enter the organization, 
but this method might then require overcoming resistances to changes 
down the line, This degree of change usually would be impractical. 
Because the Tell and Sell type of interview is a form of downward 
communication and makes no provision for upward comiaunication, 
the perpetuation of existing values would be one of its pronounced 
effects. Although changes could occur effectively when initiated 
from the top or when approved by the proper superiors, methods for 
stimulating and discovering new ideas would not be built into the 
plan. Radicalism and conservatism with respect to change have 
unique values, but each makes its contribution under different cir- 


cumstances, The Tell and Sell method of developing employees pro- 


motes conservatism rather than change, and insofar as conservatism 


has merit, the Tell and Sell method of executive development is ef- 
fective in assuring it. 
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The Tell and Listen Method 


Objectives. The Tell and Listen method o 
interview is somewhat unnatural for a person and often is viewed with 
skepticism because the role of the interviewer seems somewhat am- 
biguous with respect to authority. The general idea of the Tell and 
Listen interview is to communicate the evaluation to the employee 
and then let him respond to it. This means that the interviewer covers 
the strong and the weak points of a subordinate’s job performance 
during the first part of the interview and avoids interruption and con- 
troversy by postponing any points of disagreement for later considera- 
tion. The second part of the interview is devoted to thoroughly ex- 
ploring the subordinate’s feelings about the evaluation. Thus the 


superior is still in the role of a judge, but he always listens to disagree- 
ment and defensive behavior without attempting to refute any state- 
ments. Actually, he encourages the employee to disagree and express 
his feelings because he sees as his objective not only the communica- 
tion of an appraisal but also the draining off of feelings aroused by the 
evaluation. The claimed value of catharsis, which states that the 


verbal expression or release of frustrated feeling 
remove them, is assumed, 


f conducting an appraisal 


s tends to reduce or 


Accepting Defensive Reactions. 


Initially the reactions to the Tell 
and Listen method 


are similar to those of the Tell and Sell method 
because both begin with the presentation of the evaluation, However, 


they differ radically with respect to the way disagreement and re- 
sistance are handled, Instead of the interviewer dominating the dis- 
cussion to clarify his views, he sits back and encourages the subordi- 
nate not only to disagree with the evaluation but also to relate his 
feelings. Thus the interviewer becomes a nondirective counselor 
during the second part of the interview, 


Skill Requirements, The skills of the Te 
(a) active listening—which means not on 
but also accepting and trying to underst 
and feelings; ( b) making effective use of pauses—which means wait- 
ing patiently and avoiding embarrassment because of the full knowl- 
edge that a pause causes the other Person to talk; (c) reflecting feel- 
ings—which is a method for responding to feelings in order to show 
that one understands them; and (d) summarizing feelings—which is 


ll and Listen approach are 
ly refraining from talking 
and the employee's attitudes 


1C. R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 
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done from time to time to indicate progress, to show understanding, 
and to point up aspects of the problem as well as to wrap up the 
interview. None of these skills implies that the interviewer either 
agrees or disagrees with what is said. Rather he strives to communi- 
cate the fact that he understands the subordinate’s position, he enter- 
tains the possibility that the evaluation may be unjust and even in- 
correct, and he reveals that he wants the employee to take from the 
appraisal only such ideas as may be helpful. 


Face Saving Reduced. Because it is assumed at the outset that 
there are two sides to the appraisal, face-saving issues are not aggra- 
vated and the superior escapes being caught in a situation where he 
feels the need to defend his evaluation. He doesn’t expect the subordi- 
nate to agree and therefore is not disappointed when the employee 
resists. The unpleasant aspects of the appraisal interview are re- 
duced when the superior has a method for dealing with defensive 
responses, and hence he is in a better position to understand and 
respect feelings. For this reason, the manager who is able to practice 
the Tell and Listen method is going to be less inclined to avoid con- 
ducting appraisal interviews than is the Tell and Sell interviewer, 
who may be overanxious and oyerprepared for fending off signs of 
resistance. 


Motivational Considerations. The motivational factors in the Tell 
and Listen interview are somewhat complex. The factors of fear of 
reprisals and of displeasing the superior are reduced. This means that 
most motivational values associated with fear of displeasing the supe- 
rior are weakened if not lost; but it also means that unadaptive defen- 
sive behavior fanned, in part, by these same fears is also reduced. 
Thus the counter-motivation known as resistance to change is over- 
come or reduced by the counseling process, while the tendency to 
change so as to avoid displeasing the boss is sacrificed. Which of 
these two opposed motivations is of the greater value will undoubt- 
edly vary from one individual to another. ; 

The positive motivation that is created by having a pleasant experi- 
ence with the boss is undoubtedly greater for the Tell and Listen type 
of interview than for the Tell and Sell type because the former re- 
duces any hostility that may have been engendered. In addition it 
makes the svbordinate feel accepted and even important. This rela- 
tionship is conducive to forming a constructive attitude which is so 
essential to growth. Thus a subordinate 8 more prone to want to 
please or make good for a supervisor he likes than for one he fears. 
When fear is the dominant motive, a person at best shies away from 
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wrongdoing, but he does not extend himself to perform beyond the 
call of duty. l 
Up to this point, the motivational factors discussed are extrinsic in 
that the incentives lie outside job activity and the task or work itself 
has not been made more interesting. However, some increase in job 
interest is possible. Interest in one’s job not only depends on per- 
forming the activities themselves but also on the social climate in 
which they are carried out. A man who likes his boss will like his job 
better than a man who fears or dislikes his boss. 
also influence job interest, and a supervisor who respects and knows 
how to deal with feelings will be able to reduce strains in interper- 
sonal relations and create a relaxed and friendly social climate. How- 
ever, it must be granted that this interest factor is somewhat ambigu- 
ous because a climate may become too relaxed and make a job either 
pleasant or unpleasant by reducing standards, Nevertheless any 
change in job interest would represent a form of intrinsic motivation. 
A more important intrinsic motivation would occur if the interview 
resulted in (a) solving some job problems; (b) clarifying certain 
misunderstandings between supervisor and subordinate; or (c) solv- 


ational possibilities would vary 


y perhaps would be most prob- 
e of employees whose performances show deficiencies. 


d from the interview, additional 
e possible. The superior might 


Other employees 


e prior to the interview and this 
interviewers ability to see inac- 


Favorable and Unfavorable Results, 
Listen type of appraisal interview are m 
relationships between superior and subo: 


The employee is likely to leave with a positive feeling tone and with 

a favorable attitude toward the supervisor, He is likely to regard 

the interview as worthwhile and fee] that he is i 

pany as an individual, 

about the employee’s ne 

by a defensive attitude 
There is a risk, howe 


The gains that the Tell and 
ost likely to insure are good 
rdinate during the interview. 
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its first objective, that of letting the employee know where he stands. 
Although the employee may change, depending on the new insights 
into himself, he is not likely to discover ways in which he can improve 
the job. Thus he leaves the interview with satisfaction but not neces- 
sarily with a program for developing on his job. 


Underlying Organizational Philosophy. The values promoted by the 
Tell and Listen interview are tolerance and respect for the dignity of 
the individual. Any supervisor who tries to understand a subordinate’s 
viewpoint is going to experience an increase in his respect for him. 
Thus the method tends to make management personnel employee- 
minded rather than production-minded. Since supervisors who are 
employee-centered tend, in general, to stimulate higher morale than 
others, this influemce may be a constructive one.* However, the fact 
that high morale and productivity frequently are related does not ex- 
clude the possibility that there may be variations in productivity among 
groups that have equally high morale. 

The fact that the interviewer may profit from the appraisal inter- 
view introduces one of the greatest potential values of the Tell and 
Listen method. Change initiated from below can occur insofar as a 
subordinate is able to influence his superiors views on how the job 
may be improved by changes in (a) supervision; (b) work methods; 
(c) job assignments; and (d) job expectations. Very often the people 
who supervise the work of others once performed the jobs of the 
men they now supervise. This causes them to expect the job to be 
performed much as they themselves did it. Since individuals differ 
and times as well as jobs change, this expectation may be unreason- 
able, impractical, or biased, yet it is most understandable. In any 
event, the expectations of a superior, under the best circumstances, 
tend to restrict freedom, stifle initiative, and inhibit improvements 
that have their origin in subordinates. Although some of this loss 
in new ideas that spring from below may be captured by suggestion 
boxes, it is important not to stifle new ideas by means of an appraisal 
program that was designed to develop employees. A supervisor who 
listens and learns may therefore encourage upward communication 
in deed as well as in word. This belief that constructive forces for 
change may spring from below can become an important part of 


‘organizational philosophy. 


: 2 D, Katz, N. Maccoby, and N. C. Morse, Pro 
in an Office Situation. Ann Arbor, University 
Research, 1950. 


ductivity, Supervision and Morale 
of Michigan: Institute for Social 
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The Problem-Solving Approach 


Objectives. The Problem-Solving type of appr. 
recent product of the author’s studies of executiv 


of the three methods presented in this book, 
from common sense views, 


aisal interview is a 
e development and, 
it deviates the most 
It is the only method that takes the inter- 
viewer out of the role of a judge and makes him a helper. Although 
the interviewer always may wish to be a helper to his subordinate, he 
cannot escape retaining his role of a judge in the other two types of 
interview because the process of appraising is inconsistent with that 
of helping. Since an appraisal by its nature is an evaluation or judg- 
ment, it may at first appear that the purpose of the interview has been 
lost if the information it contains is not directly communicated to the 
subordinate, However, one must also be cognizant of the fact that the 
development of the employee often is the primary reason for conduct- 
ing an appraisal interview and this objective may be lost in the proc- 
ess of directly communicating the evaluation, 

We already have pointed out (page 3) that employee-appraisal 
interviews may serve a variety of purposes and that development is 
only one of them, Although the two methods discussed in the preced- 
ing sections communicate the appraisal to the subordinate, they do not 
assume his understanding and acceptance, The Problem-Solving ap- 


the appraisal, and indeed 
hie i - If the appraisal is required 
or other purposes, it may be desirable to delay making it until after 
the interview, 


The soundness of having tl 
& the development of tl i 
the objective of tH : eh 


n i re interview becomes apparent when one realizes that 
1S purpose establishes a mutual interest between the interviewer and 


his subordinate, Both would like the employee to improve on the job 
and both would agree that the boss could assist in is lapona 
“giving role of his supervisor, 
SS passes judg i j i a 
ance, the interests 

ants to impress his boss 
weaknesses. The inter- 
inclined to discuss weaknesses he i me ee 
ave come to his attention. The 

appraisal interview, therefore, is present 


conflict, 
favorably and this motivy. 
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only so long as the employee’s merits are being extolled and ends 
when the interviewer indicates that he is somewhat less than satisfied. 


Essential Attitudes. Although the objective of the Problem-Solving 
approach is employee development, the interviewer cannot specify the 
area in which this development should take place because this would 
constitute diagnosis and judgment. This means that the interviewer 
must limit his influence to that of stimulating thinking rather than sup- 
plying remedies or solutions. He must be willing to accept for con- 
sideration all ideas on job improvement that the employee brings up. 
It is his function to discover the subordinate’s interests so that he can 
respond to them and cause the employee to examine himself and his 
job. In order to accomplish these things, the interviewer must forget 
his own viewpoint and try to see the job as the employee sees it. If 
the employee’s ideas seem impractical, the interviewer should explore 
the views expressed more thoroughly, using questions in order to learn 
more specifically what the employee has in mind. Often the ideas 
that are difficult to accept are ones that are misunderstood or are 
viewed with a different mental set. Thus one person talks from his 
frame of reference, but the listener receives what is said against a 
different frame of reference. Communication is faulty until the back- 
grounds, attitudes, and experiences of each are mutually understood. 

When the interviewer finds that a subordinate’s thinking is naive 
and in need of upgrading, he must be willing to assume that a prob- 
lem-solving discussion is the best way to stimulate growth and sophis- 
tication. If a person can grow in this manner, it becomes unnecessary 
for him ever to know that he has had weaknesses and faults. The 
process may be analogous to the training of children in that they never 
need know that they once were gawky and uncoordinated in order to 
learn to be graceful and skilled. As a matter of fact, they might 
improve more if left to themselves than to be exposed to too much 
fault-finding. These assumptions are not easily practiced, largely 
because discriminating adults are so concerned with the faults they 
observe that it is difficult for them to suppress comments and advice. 
Thus wisdom and experience can be a disservice to an individual who 
directs the work of others unless he knows how to share them. 

Problem-solving behavior is characterized by the exploration and 
evaluation of a variety of solutions. It is inhibited whenever a person 
feels threatened by an evaluation of himself because this directs at- 
tention on him rather than on the situation. When a person is placed 
in the spotlight, he is motivated to hide his defects and alerted to 
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protect himself. Defensive behavior is an individual's attempt to jus- 
tify his old behavior, and as long as a person defends his past he is not 
searching for new or better ways of performing. If an evaluation is 
very threatening it may induce frustration, which not only arouses 
hostile and childish behavior, but also makes for stubbornness. These 
behavior characteristics likewise delay problem solving because they 
are in direct opposition to rational thinking. 


Skill Requirements. The skills associated with the Problem-Solving 
approach are consistent with the nondirective procedures discussed in 
connection with the Tell and Listen method in that listening, accept- 
ing, and responding to feelings are essential. The interviewer should 
be especially alert and notice any expression of concern during the 
introductory period. A remark such as, “Well, this is the day we get 
overhauled, I suppose,” should be responded to with a statement such 
as, “You consider these interviews somewhat rough on people in some 
ways, I suppose.” However, the objective of the Problem-Solving 
interview is to go beyond an interest in the subordinate’s feelings. As 
soon as he is ready to discuss the job situation, and this may be at the 
very outset if the employee is not anxious about the interview, the 
interviewer can ask questions about the job. Such questions are 
directive in that they determine the subject of conversation, but they 
are nondirective with regard to the views and feelings that can be 
expressed about the subject. 

In some instances, the various job activities should be explored and 
their importance evaluated, The interviewer may find differences in 
perceptions of what the job is, and this may account for some of the 
unfavorable points in the evaluation. Thus the interviewer may be 
surprised to learn that the subordinate saw his job as “getting an 


of the feelings of others” and 


ing, the job analysis may be omitted 
this understanding has been accomp. 


review the year’s progress and 
innovations, satisfactions, and dissaus- 
The idea is to make this interview the 
the boss’s ear, 


ate to talk freely, 


discuss the problems, needs, 
factions he has encountered, 


it is desirable for the 
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superior to entertain all notions his employee wishes to raise. Restat- 
ing ideas in somewhat different words is an effective way for the 
interviewer to test his understanding, and it demonstrates that he is 
interested in considering changes that are important to the employee. 
An interviewer need not agree or disagree with ideas in order to 
entertain them. Understanding or entertaining ideas is an important 
neutral position between agreeing and disagreeing. 

When the ideas expressed are numerous, it may be wise to jot them 
down so that they can be referred to on later occasions. Making a 
record of ideas is an act of accepting and entertaining without taking 
a stand for or against. Later on these same ideas can be evaluated 
by picking out the best ones. 

Skill in the use of questions is an effective way for an interviewer 
to stimulate a subordinate to evaluate ideas and plans. These ques- 
tions should not put a person on the spot or indicate the weakness of a 
plan. Instead they should indicate that the listener wants to get the 
complete story about an operation. The following examples illustrate 
what is meant by exploratory and stimulating questions: 


Can this plan of yours deal with an emergency situation, in case 
one arose? 

Would you have other people at your level participate in the plan? 

Could your own employees be induced to go along with the change? 

What kinds of problems do you anticipate with a changing market? 

Have you examined the plan from the point of view of quality 
control? 


Nonthreatening exploratory questions are effective for drawing a 
person out and making him think more clearly; in addition they may 
Serve to direct analysis in areas that might have been overlooked. 
The last two questions above are examples of techniques that cause 
the analysis to spread over a broad field, while the first three stimulate 
deeper or more detailed examination in a delimited area. 

Skill in summarizing serves a variety of purposes, and opportunities 
for useful summaries usually occur several times during an appraisal 
interview. Effective summaries may be used in ways to accomplish 


the following things: 


-12 Restating the ground already covered in a new way and in 


relation to a broader content. 


(b) Demonstrating that the int 
pressed up to the point at which the summary occurs. 


erviewer understands the ideas ex- 
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(c) Facilitating communication by creating opportunities to check 
and refine ideas. 

(d) Separating what is covered from the unexplored content that 
remains and thereby leading naturally into a statement of problems 
that remain. 


Making effective use of pauses is one of the most subtle skills and 
is mentioned in connection with the Problem-Solving interview as well 
as in the Tell and Listen method because it performs an additional 
function in this connection. Ideas require thought, and if the inter- 
viewer interrupts the speaker he disturbs a train of thought. By wait- 
ing patiently he gives his subordinate time to explore and evaluate 
without feeling the pressure of time. This interaction is in contrast to 
the cross-examination type of interview in which the objective is to 
trick the interviewee into making an ill-considered’ remark. 


Motivational Factors. If a subordinate is free to analyze the job 


with the prospect of having an influence on any improvements that are 


made, he is immediately motivated to think constructively rather than 
destructively. Constructive th 


inking is both mature and responsible. 
The problem of gaining acceptance of any changes is nonexistent 
because a person not only approves but accepts his own conclusions. 
Curiosity is a strong drive in all persons and as long as fear is not 
aroused it leads to exploratory behavior, One must only observe the 
behavior of children to appreciate the strong motivation to explore 
their surroundings when they are in a free and secure environment 
and then note how readily the exploration ceases when danger or 


threats of punishment are introduced. Problems offer opportunities 
to explore the unknown and their soluti 


The mere statement of a problem will 
engage in a lively problem-solving discussion. Some extrinsic motiva- 
tional factors, such as gaining approval or avoiding failure, may be 
present, but essentially the problem-solving activity itself has interest 
value and therefore is a form of intrinsic motivation. This intrinsic 
motivation is present in many of the things we like to do and is an 
important aspect of play. Jf intrinsic motivation could be made a 


larger part of the job, then work would become more like play and 
intrinsic motivational forces would be relez 


ased. 
i Sources of Job Satisfaction. A re-examination and eyaluatior of the 
job are bound to suggest some changes because there always must be 
aspects of the job that create more satisfaction or less dissatisfaction 
than others. This means that the problems of how to maximize the 


ons lead to new experiences. 
cause a group of persons to 


“nondirective, he must be willing to give u 
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best features and how to minimize the poorer ones will be topics of 
mutual interest for the interviewer as well as the subordinate. 

Once the job becomes a topic for consideration, it will become ap- 
parent that there are four distinctly different ways in which job 
satisfaction may be improved. These are: (a) the job itself is re- 
organized, enlarged, subdivided, or rescheduled; (b) the subordinate’s 
perception of the job and the meanings of its various aspects are 
changed; (c) the superiors understanding of the job problems may 
be increased so that he will relate differently to his subordinates, sup- 
ply assistance in the form that is needed, or improve communications; 
and (d) the opportunity is created for solving problems that are of a 
group nature in that they have to do with relationships between all 
of the subordinates who report to the interviewer. 


2 
Favorable and Unfavorable Results. Since job satisfaction can be 


approached in so many ways, one can be almost certain that some 


improvements will be possible for every employee. If none comes un- 
n be asked by the interviewer so that 


areas are stimulated. Once a variety of 
Possibilities is explored, a selection can be made in terms of practical- 
ity and interest. If the goal is to experiment and to improve things 
in some way that is in line with the employee’s wishes, then there is 
good assurance that a change in the desired direction will occur. 

However, in order to achieve improvement in the direction desired 
by the subordinate, it is necessary for his superior to sacrifice his 
right to determine the direction of improvement. It may turn out 
that both will agree on the change, but since the interviewer is to be 

p any attempt to impose 

his views in order to gain the change acceptable to the subordinate. 

In the event that a subordinate has no ideas and fails to respond to 
the Problem-Solving approach, it may be assumed that this method 
has failed. However, the failure of this method does not preclude 
the opportunity to use one of the other two methods. 


der discussion, questions ca 
explorations into the various 


Underlying Organizational Philosophy. One of the unique values 


of the Problem-Solving approach is the fact that it affords both of the 
Participants a highly favorable opportunity for learning and com- 
Municating. Usually one thinks of training and developing others as 
a one-way gain in that the superior gives knowledge and know-how 


ULE M 5 á J sing å Of 
While the subordinate receives them. The Problem-Solving approach, 


like the Tell and Listen method, offers the interviewer an opportunity 
to learn since it stimulates upward communication. However, it also 
creates a climate for high-quality decisions and changes since it pools 
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the views and thinking of persons most like 
experiences. Resistance to change is a com 


The attitude of the interviewer most like] 
discussed before would seem to be one with 
notion that effective plans, decisions, and 


e attention on problems to be solved rather 
than on prerogatives, status, and Personality clashes, It assumes that 
change is an essential part of Participation in 
change is essential to healthy growth, 


chapter 2 


— 


Testing Three Methods 
with Case Material 


© 


The Use of a Case for Role Playing 


The three types of appraisal interview described on previous pages 
are summarized in Figure 1. This chart compares the methods on ten 
different items. Because the psychological factors vary considerably 
from one method to the other, quite different outcomes may be ex- 
pected from their use. Both the accuracy of the analysiz and the 
Over-all effect of each method on the participants can be revealed to a 
considerable degree by testing the three methods on the same case. 

A role-playing case previously used for developing skill in ap- 
Praisal interviewing was selected for this test because it was found 
to raise issues and responses typical to those found in real life ap- 
Praisal interviews. A difference frequently found in role playing com- 
Pared with actual situations is the tendency for interviewers to be 
More patient, considerate, and human-relations conscious in the former 
than in the latter. In contrast, interviewees are inclined to be more 
Outspoken and hence less human-relations wise in role-playing situa- 
tions than in real life ones. This difference is an advantage in favor 
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Figure 1. Cause and Effect Relationships in Three Basic Intervicws. The Tell and Sell, the 
Tell and Listen, and the Problem-Solving types of interview are compared from the point of 
view of the role of the interviewer and the objectives for which he strives. The psychological 
assumptions underlying these three types of interviews also differ and it is possible that 
some of these assumptions are invalid or apply only under limited conditions. The reactions 
of the interviewees differ considerably from one interview situation to another, depending 
upon the personalities of the two participants and the skills of the interviewer. Nevertheless 
there seem to be some basic response characteristics that can be associated with the method 
and the kind of situation it creates. The skill requirements of the interviewer clearly seem 
to be influenced by the objective, and it seems practical to decide upon an interview objective 
as well as a method before embarking on skill training. However, skill requirements seem 
to require more than the description of a type of performance. Behind the interviewing skills 
there are attitudes that control and select from a repertoire of skills that the individual pos- 
Sesses as well as influence those that he will develop. It will be seen that these attitudes 
vary considerably from one type of interview to the next. The type of motivation developed, 
Particularly whether it ig in the form of the extrinsic (artificially added or attached to the 
task) or the intrinsic (built into the nature of the task), is especially important in determining 
whether the interview leads to action. Analysis of the situation indicates that the motivational 
Problem differs considerably for the three types of interview. The possible gains as well as 
the risks encountered also are examined and it is found that these differ considerably, sug- 
gesting that the total picture must be studied carefully before deciding on a particular method 
of interviewing. If only the gains are considered, the price for them may be exorbitant. 
Finally social or organizational values seem to be involved. Whether or not a manager 
wishes to perpetuate existing values or to stimulate initiative from below cease to be inde- 
Pendent decisions, but instead become related aspects of the process of developing people. 


of the use of role-playing situations for training interviewers because 
it is the more delicate and hence the more difficult situation with which 
to cope. This means that skills that approach adequacy for role play- 
ing may be quite satisfactory for real life practices; at least, when con- 


trasted with prevalent procedures. 
In general, role-playing interactions simulate those found in real 


life. For skill practice, demonstration purposes, and research, role 
playing is the more desirable because the same case conditions can be 
used repeatedly for purposes of testing either methods or skills. 


Case Entitled “The Evaluation Interview” 


The case used in this study involved two persons: Mr. Stanley, the 
interviewer, and his subordinate, a first-line supervisor by the name 
vs" Lom Burke. Selected individuals were used to play these roles. 
The next paragraphs, entitled “General Instructions,” set up the 
background conditions and were studied carefully by each pair of 
Participants as well as by observers. This section represents common 
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knowledge about the job appraised and the situation as a whole. In 
addition, each participant was given some private information regard- 
ing his perceptions and feelings about the way things were going. 
These presentations tend to establish personal outlooks and attitudes 
which may conform or conflict with those of the other participant. 
The instructions below, entitled “Role for Mr. Stanley, Section Head,” 
were studied by the person acting as the interviewer, while the in- 


structions entitled “Role for Tom Burke, Supervisor” were studied by 
the interviewee. 


General Instructions 

GEORGE STANLEY is the electrical section | 
partment of the American Construction Company. The work in the 
department includes design, drafting, cost estimates, keeping maps 
up-to-date, checking standards and building codes, field inspection 
and follow-up, ete, Eight first-line Supervisors report to George 
Stanley. The duties of the Supervisors are partly technical and partly 
supervisory, 

Company policy requires that all section heads interview each of 
their supervisors once a year, the purpose being (a) to evaluate the 
supervisor's performance during the year; (b) to give recognition for 
jobs well done; and (c) to correct weaknesses, 

The company believes that employees should know how they stand 
and that everything should be done to develop management person- 
nel. The evaluation interviews were introduced to serve this purpose. 

TOM BURKE is one of the supervisors reporting to STANLEY and today 
we will witness an evaluation interview conducted by srantey with 
TOM BURKE. 

TOM BURKE has a college degree in electrical engineering and in 
addition to his technical duties, which often take him to the field, he 


Supervises the work of one junior designer, six draftsmen and two 
women clerks, He is highly paid as are 


department because of the hi 


Burke has been with the company for twelve years and has been a 
Supervisor for two years. He is married and has two children. He 
owns his home and is active in the civic affairs of the community in 
which he lives. 

The organizational chart fo 
Figure 2. 


head in the Engineering De- 


x the Electrica] Section is shown in 


Role for George Stanley, Section Head 
You have evaluated all of the su 


i pervisors who report to you and 
during the next two weeks will interview each of them. You hope to 
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George 


Stanley Head of Electrical Section 


use these interviews constructively to develop each man. Today you 
have arranged to interview Tom Burke, one of the eight first-line 
supervisors who report to you. Here is the information and his 
evaluation as given in your files. 

TOM BURKE: 12 years with company, 2 years as supervisor, college 
degree, married, 2 children. Evaluation: highly creative and original, 
and exceptionally competent technically. His unit is very productive 
and during the 2 years he supervised the group there has been a 
steady improvement. Within the past six months you have given 
him extra work and he has gotten this done on schedule. As far as 
productivity and dependability are ‘concerned, he is your top man. 

His cooperation with other supervisors in the section leaves much 
to be expected. Before you made him a supervisor, his originality 
and technical knowledge were available to your whole section, Gradu- 
ally he has withdrawn and now acts more as a lone wolf, You've 
asked other supervisors to talk over certain problems with him, but 
they tell you he offers no suggestions. He tells them he’s busy or 
listens disinterestedly to their problems, kids them, or makes sarcastic 
remarks, depending on his mood. On one occasion he allowed Jim 
Drake, one of the supervisors in another unit, to make a mistake 
that he could have forestalled by letting Jim know the status of 
he knew about and had seen. It is to 


certain design changes which 
erate on matters involving design 


ve expected that supervisors coop 


changes that affect them. 
Furthermore, during the past six months he has been unwilling to 
take two assignments. He said they were routine, that he preferred 
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more interesting Wor':, and he advis 
to other supervisors. T 


: in an 
uspect that he may be treating his men in 7 
ainly if he talks up to you and other supe 


the things for which they are best ete 
You hope to discus 


Role for Tom Burke, Supervisor 
One junior designer, 
he with your group. You have 
man and apparently have the 
others in your group. There is 
your unit because jt is obvious that your group 


“quently go out and get much 
sarily slow in a company such as 
to stimulate morale is to develop 
new men and demonstrate that a 800d man can get somewhere, The 
two girls in your unit are bright and efficient anq there is a lot of good- 
natured kidding. Recently One of your gs 3 
down an outside offer that paid $35.00 a month more for she preferred 
You are going to get her a raise the first chance 

The other supervisors in Stanley’s section do not have your enthu- 
siasm. Some of them are dull and uni aginative Dau your first 
year as supervisor you used to help them a lot 5? 
that they leaned on you and be 


> but you soon found 
fore lon ou Were yi 
There is a lot of pressure to get 


doing their wuih. 
out Production 

A Yee ou got our promo- 
tion by producing and you don’t intend to let Other e pice. 
fere. Since you no longer help the other 


S i p . 
Upervisors, your production 
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has gone up, but a couple of them seem a bit süre at you. FRANK, your 
junior designer, is a better man than most of them and you'd like to 
see him made a supervisor. Since the company has some deadwood 
in it, STANLEY ought to recognize this fact and assign to such units the 
more routine jobs. Then they wouldn't need your help and you could 
concentrate your efforts on jobs that suit your unit. At present, 
GEORGE STANLEY passes out work pretty much as he gets it. Because 
you are efficient you get more than your share of these jobs, and you 
See no reason why the extra work shouldn't be in the form of “plums.” 
This would motivate units to turn out work. When you suggested to 
STANLEY that he turn over some of the more routine jobs to other super- 
visors, he did it, but he sure was reluctant about it. 

You did one thing recently that has bothered you. There was a 
design change iñ a set of plans and you should have told JiM DRAKE 
(a fellow supervisor) about it, but it slipped your mind. DRAKE was 
out when you had it on your mind and then you got involved in a hot 
idea that FRANK, your junior designer, had and forgot all about the 
matter with DRAKE. As a result, DRAKE had to make a lot of unneces- 
sary changes and he was quite sore about it. You told him you were 
Sorry and offered to make the changes, but he turned down the offer. 

Today you have an interview with GEORGE STANLEY. It’s about this 
management-development plan in the company. It shouldn’t take 
very long, but it’s nice to have the boss tell you about the job you are 
turning out. Maybe there is a raise in it, maybe he'll tell you some- 
thing about what to expect in the future. 


Background and Preparation of Participants 


Different participants were used for testing the three types of inter- 
views. All were advanced graduate students in psychology and well 
experienced in role-playing situations. On the occasion of this inter- 
action, they were serving on a program prepared for management 
Personnel. The interviews were set up for demonstration purposes. 
The recordings made from these demonstrations were unrehearsed 
interactions, and the interviewee was unaware of the fact that differ- 
ent interview methods were being demonstrated and tested. They 
“av merely asked to play the role of Tom Burke as they felt it. 

The interviewers were given a preliminary practice session with the 
Case. One of them was instructed in the objectives of the Tell and 
Sell method. An instructor served as Tom Burke and the author 
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served as critic. The; interviewer was asked to do the best job he 
could in communicating the appraisal and getting the subordinate to 
accept it. He was asked to use whatever ingenuity he had at his dis- 
posal to achieve his objective, but to stay within the framework of the 
method. The purpose of the practice session was to train him to stay 
within the bounds of this method but to feel free to exploit techniques 
compatible with it. During the practice session he was interrupted 
when he was found to stray from the procedure assigned to him. 

A second person was used to demonstrate the Tell and Listen type 
of interview. He, too, was given a practice opportunity. His instruc- 
tions were (a) to communicate the appraisal as 
could; (b) to avoid arguing or selling; and (c) to use nondirective 
skills in getting the subordinate’s feelings expressed and clarified. It 
was suggested that he might avoid interruptions while communicating 
the appraisal if he indicated to the subordinate that he would like to 
hear his reactions to the evaluation but thought it best to first com- 
plete the appraisal. 

The person who was to conduct the problem-solving interview was 
asked to forget about any intention of communicating the appraisal. 
His objective was to talk about the job along any line in which his 
subordinate seemed interested, and to explore with the employee any 
ideas that might improve the job from the subordinate’s viewpoint. In 
order to get started toward this objective, it was suggested to the 
interviewer that he be on the alert for any statements that had a feel- 
ing-content with regard to the interview, the job, or himself. It was 
pointed out that such opportunities frequently arise in the early parts 
of interviews where it is customary to spend some time in “small 
talk.” His own response to the feelings might serve as the best oppor- 
tunity to explore problems and ideas that were of vital concern to the 
subordinate. In the event the subordinate attempted to learn how 
his performance was appraised, it would be the interviewer’s task to 
avoid filling this request. He might do this by saying, “Although the 
company requests us to make appraisals, I find I can get a better pic- 
ture of what’s going on in your job by having you tell me how things 
are going,” or “Our real objective is not to appraise the employee but 


accurately as he 


ilities and interests,” Responses 
back to the employee anu yer 


During the practice period, the int 


erviewer was interrupted several 
times in order to point out opportuni 


ties he had missed (a) by ignor- 
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ing expressions of feelings that could have been followed up; and (b) 
by tending to follow a preconceived plan. 

In each instance the participant’s preliminary instruction was con- 
tinued until he understood the spirit of the interview and felt com- 
fortable in using it. Each was motivated to accomplish his objective 
and there was no agreement in the group as to which of the three 
methods would turn out the best. Each expected to run into problems 
and knew that he would be involved in a challenging exercise. 


The Conduct of the Interviews 


Recordings were made of the interviews while they were given as 
demonstrations before an audience. Each type of interview was dem- 
onstrated on two successive days to two different audiences, Each in- 
terviewer used the same method on the two occasions, but the Tom 
Burkes were exchanged so that they could compare their experiences 
with two methods. 

Preceding the demonstration, the general instructions were read to 
the whole audience; in addition, a copy of the role of George Stanley 
was supplied to half the audience, while a copy of the role of Tom 
Burke was supplied to the other half. Thus one-half of the observers 
identified with the interviewer and the other half with the interviewee. 

The success of interviews of this type depends upon four condi- 
tions: (a) the situational facts as given in the roles; (b) the interview 
method practiced by the interviewer; (c) the skill and personality of 
the interviewer; and (d) the personality of the individual who plays 
the part of the interviewee. The importance of the method becomes 
most clear from a study and comparison of interactions elicited dur- 
ing the three different types of interviews. Whether or not a favorable 
or unfavorable reaction is caused by the interviewer's skill or by his 
method can be determined by examining a particular interaction in 
the light of alternative behaviors or statements the interviewer might 
have made, without deviating from the method. Similarities in inter- 
actions elicited during the two interviews of the same type (held on 
Successive days) should reveal the basic influences of the method, 
skill, and personality of the interviewer. In order to isolate fully these 
luce ractors it would be necessary to use different persons as inter- 
Viewers, This would require the inclusion of many more transcrip- 
tions, However, the skills of the interviewers were in part equated by 
the selection and training of the interviewers; while the personality 
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aspects of the interai‘tion can be answered in part by the assurance 
of the author that the interactions obtained are typical of the many 
he has witnessed with varied personalities playing the part. 

Differences in interactions obtained by the same method and the 
same interviewer will demonstrate the varieties of interactions that 
one may expect from personality differences in the interviewee and 
purely chance factors. Since the situational factors and the inter- 
viewer's influence are matched for the three pairs of interviews, con- 
siderable information about the part played by the interviewer in 
determining the outcome is available. It is possible also that the in- 
fluence of the interviewee on the outco: 
to the other. 

No special claim is made regar 
types of interviews at this time. 
are supplied in order to permit th 
as to the accomplishments and t 

It will be apparent that cert 
present and also evident how 


me may vary from one method 


ding the relative merits of the three 
The transcriptions of the recordings 
e reader to draw his own conclusions 
he merits of various objectives, 

ain cause and effect relationships are 


the behavior of one participant influ- 
ences that of the other. In order to assist the reader further in the 


behavior analysis, critical comments by the author accompany the 
transcriptions, It is through understanding these relationships that one 
can best develop the methods and skills that will lead to the attain- 
ment of desired objectives, 

In order to most fully appreciate the dynamics of the interaction 
between Stanley and Tom it is best to omit, during the first reading 
of the dialogue, the comments that follow each speech. Once the 


titically examined in connection with the speech 
eading is to heighten the 
e more sensitive to cause 


that precedes it, 
reader’s critic 


a judge is in conflict with that of a hel 


the reader when he reads the transcriptions, particularly if he at- 
tempts to identify with one of the participants. It is suggested that 
the first three transcriptions be read by identifying with the role of 
Tom Burke and that the last three be read by identifying With te 
interviewer, George Stanley. The reader may wish to place a card 


marks and conceal them 


per should become evident to 
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before reading Stanley’s. This method is very “ffective for self-train- 
ing in interviewing. 


Evaluation of Interviews 


Following each of the transcriptions of the interviews a section en- 
titled “Evaluation” will be found. Each of these evaluations is divided 
into three parts: analysis of interaction; reaction of audience; and 
reactions of participants. The purpose of these evaluations is to give 
the readers some of the experiences they would have enjoyed had 
they been present during the analysis of the interview. 

Upon completing each demonstration of an interview, the instructor 
made some general comments about the interaction. However, he 
could not supply the word count and other details with the accuracy 
that is now given in the tables. The purpose of the comments was to 
set the stage for a discussion of the participants’ feelings. 

It will be recalled that the audience was divided into two halves: 
the one read Stanley's role and tried to identify with him, while the 
other half read Tom Burke’s role and tried to identify with him. In 
obtaining audience reactions both groups of observers were asked 
questions about the feelings and attitudes experienced during the 
interview. Since the Stanley identifiers and the Tom Burke identifiers 
Were seated in different sections of the auditorium, it was possible 
to address questions to each and readily permit a comparison of their 
Opinions about the way the participants felt and the objectives 
achieved by the interview. The questions were designed to locate 
trends in opinions, and responses were made largely by a show of 
hands. Contributions from the floor were welcomed, however, and 
Sometimes they were requested when the less obvious types of re- 
actions were sought. The questions were not designed so much for 
the purpose of data-gathering but rather to reveal the variety of re- 
actions engendered. In this manner each participant could compare 
his own personal judgments with those of various segments of the 
audience, 

After the observer’s reaction had been sampled and the feelings of 
both Tom and Stanley had been surmised, the questioning was di- 
sévied to Tom and Stanley. No claim is made that their reactions were 
Proper or typical. The facts are that the two had interacted, they had 
Certain experiences, and they formed some opinions. Regardless of 
whether or not their reactions were typical, the fact remains that 
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opinions about the way they felt had been judged by the observers. 
This evaluation period was everyone's opportunity to determine how 
well he could judge feelings by the way people behaved in an inter- 
view. That the Tom and Stanley identifiers often have different opin- 
ions about the feelings of the role players merely demonstrate that 
people often judge how others feel not so much by how others be- 
have, but rather by how the observer would have felt had he been in 
the other person’s situation, The purpose of this type of discussion is 


alize how life-like role playing 
in this type of demonstration 
ee of reality can be communi- 
eports of the results. No claim 


ld | and effect relationships of a 
qualitative nature can be accurately studied by this medium, Role- 


playing situations have an advantage over real life situations in that 
the same appraisal condition can be repeated and studied with dif- 
In the six interviews here analyzed, the same 
furnished and an employee with specified 


The extent to which the role reactions conform to real life behaviors 
must be left to the judgment of the reader. It is hoped that the 
g these interviews will sh 


chapter 5 


a 
© 


First Interview: 


Tell and Sell Method 


Transcription of Tape Recording and Comments 


[S1] crorce STANLEY: I’ve called you in because this is our annual 
report on your performance. I have your rating form right here and I 
thought Pd tell you just what we think of what you are doing. The 
first item is always, of course, production, I must say I have never 
Seen a finer production record . . . than your department is turning 
Out at very great speed; it’s doing very well, the quality seems ex- 
cellent. In the two years that you have been a supervisor the group 
has been continually improving, so that it is now one of our best pro- 
ducing units. I feel that I can turn anything I want to over to you; 
there is just no question whatsoever about the way you are doing this 
Production, I hope and am quite sure that you are going to continue 
to do this in the future because this is certainly a great asset to us; 
its suuethirig we can rely on. 

There is another side of the program, however; it seems that besides 
the production there is much concern nowadays for human relations, 
Tt seems in looking over the kinds of things that you have been doing 
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that there is a great peed for improvement, and Id like to see you 
work on these things. I think that you could do a great deal to im- 
prove yourself and get ahead further in the company by changing 
some of the things that you have been doing; for example, this busi- 
ness of the routine work. As I recall in the last three or four months, 
you have turned down a couple of routine jobs. We have a big outfit 
here; we have eight supervisors, we have a large crew, it seems only 
fair and only right that everyone do his share of all kinds of work. 
When one man turns down his share of the work, this seems to cause 


bad feelings; I don’t think we should have that kind of bad feeling 
here in the organization... . 


A long introduction is characteristic of the Tell and Sell 
approach and follows naturally from the cbjectives implied 
and stated in the name given to the method. The person 
who tells must talk and the person who sells must talk in 
order to prevent the expression of objections. Frequently 
this type of interviewer engages in small talk in an attempt 
to indicate a personal interest, to distract, or to put the in- 
terviewee at ease. Small talk, however, seldom interests the 
interviewee because he is anxious about the interview and 
he knows full well that the interviewer is merely passing 
the time in order to warm up to the real purpose of the 
interview. If the interviewer spends a good deal of time on 
preliminaries and if the interviewee is insecure, he may 
actually cause the latter to become anxious. 


In this instance, however, the interviewer, Mr. Stanley, 
goes directly to the point, clearly stating that the employee, 
Tom, is being evaluated. As is customary, he takes up the 
good points first and he does an excellent job of praising in 
that he spells out specifics, using strong words to indicate 
the extent of the satisfaction with the work done by Tom. 
There is no question but that Stanley is the judge and that 


he is pleased. These things are given as facts, not as opin- 
ions. 


During the discourse on the good points o 
Stanley is not interrupted so that any elaboration or spelling 
out of details must be initiated by him. Apparemiy: Tom 
felt no cause to comment. He merely smiled uneasily—un- 
doubtedly feeling that there was more to come. One must 
respect Stanley's degree of elaboration on the good points. 


f the employee, 
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However, despite the extensive vocabulary that an inter- 
viewer may possess, he soon runs out of words of praise 
and this portion of the interview comes to an abrupt end 
as it does in this instance. We may then assume that the 
remainder of an interview of this kind will center around 
the employee's deficiencies. 


Note that the interviewer approaches the weaknesses with 
a sincere desire to be helpful. He implies that Tom has 
the capacity for improving and he explains how it is to the 
interest of the employee to improve. Then he tries to 
motivate the employee by spelling out specific ways in 
which he might change in order to improve. Stanley ex- 
plaing how the situation looks from his own viewpoint and 
from that of other supervisors, thereby explaining to Tom 
why he should change. The request for Tom to change is 
not an arbitrary one but a rational one because he is letting 
the employee in on the “why.” 


. . But my feeling is since, as you've said yourself, 
p, that means that we are doing extra 
hat we should get a little reward 


[T1] TOM BURKE: . 
the production of my unit is u 
work anyway, then it seems to me t 
in the sense of getting some of the better jobs... . 


Tom’s interruption indicates that he is not satisfied. As a 
matter of fact he responds as one who has been treated un- 
fairly. His protestation contains a show of respect in 
that he defends himself with the interviewers own words. 


He implies unfairness when he suggests that he feels en- 


titled to some reward. 
[S2] crorce sraney: I think the reward should be given, but I think 
d should be in my hands. I think 


there that the decisions on the rewar i 
the routine jobs should be distributed equally, and in terms of doing 


the good work; everyone likes to do the interesting jobs; I think they 
have got to be distributed fairly. From the larger picture this is the 
way it looks; if we are going to have a smooth-running outfit, this is 


the way we are going to have to continue to do this. 


Stanley immediately detects the criticism and cuts him off 
before he can say more. He uses the “yes, but” counter- 
attack which is a polite form of letting a person know he 
hasnt the full picture. When he points out that he, the 
boss, should decide when to reward, he is being highly 
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defensive of his position as the judge. Then he proceeds 
to spell out his views of fairness, but completely missing 
the point Tom has been trying to make. Actually he is 
repeating Tom’s views of what constitutes fair assignments. 


[T2] TOM BURKE: ... I wouldn't argue that point, no. 


Tom recognizes the similarity and states that he recognizes 
the point the boss has made as being a fair one. 


[S3] GEorcE stanuey: Fine, that’s as I thought, if once you knew 
about what was going on that this would be reasonable to you. There 
have been some bad feelings because of your turning down routine 
jobs and I think that we can improve on that 


to a great extent in 
the future, for our next report. 


1 

Another thing has been a concern to me, and it is something that I 
am quite sure you can improve. I think that if we see some changes 
on this we might be seeing you in my job someday, or jobs similar to 
it in the company. It is the business of helping out wherever it’s 
needed on the line or when you see your fellow supervisors in dif- 
ficulty, After all, in coordinating the job of group supervisors, it 
seems to me that if one of them has a special talent it is only reason- 
able that he should help out the others. Tve had some feeling from 
what’s going on around here that you're turning down the other men 
when they are asking you for help. It seems to me that it is the co- 


Stanley’s response to this agreement is especially interest- 
ing. He figuratively pounces on Tom’s words and assumes 
that he has agreed to change. Actuall , Tom has not 
agreed to accept routine assignments without protest, only 
to accept his portion of them. Tom feels he has been given 
more than his share of routine jobs, while Stanley assumes 
that Tom will now accept routine assignments even though 
there may be no change in the method of allocating them. 
This method of taking a conced, 


than the speaker meant is common in debates and argu- 
mentation where one pays attention to the words’ rather 
than to what the speaker means. It is a source of a great 
deal of misunderstanding of the type that occurs when one 
person promises one thing to another who, in turn, feels 


ing remark to contain more 
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he has been promised something else—usually what he 
wants. 

Having obtained a commitment from Tom on fairness, 
Stanley quickly moves to press his advantage to obtain an 
additional concession. He again expounds his views, as 
might a high priest, and explains to Tom how, by giving 
his all, he will become a good leader. 


[T3] Tom Burke: It seems to me that I've done my part on this; I 
don’t think that anyone should be asked to do any more than his part. 


Tom politely defends his past conduct and indicates that 
he feels that too much is being asked of him. 


[S4] czorcr sr&nuey: I hope that we are not asking anyone to do any 
more than his work. I think that everyone should do his fair share, 
but I think part of that fair share definitely should be working with 
others and working cooperatively with the ones that need help. If 
there is any problem of lack of fair share, please let me know, but 
from my understanding of what's going on here there is a real prob- 
lem of your refusing people assistance, and I think you should be 
more than willing. You see, before we made you a supervisor you 
were available to help everyone, 
been a little less of that cooperation. 
mself from an implied charge of being 
ions and, in essence, states that what 
lly part of Tom's job. He then offers 
complain, but then goes on to at- 
tack Tom by pointing out that he is guilty of failing to 
cooperate. Actually he is making Tom guilty by charging 
him with helping others less than he formerly did. 
[T4] rom Burke: Sir, I would like to take all the time I can with my 
own unit and I think that is. » + + 
“sir” is significant. It is apparent 
that the distance between them has increased to the formal 
stage and that Stanley is in reality a judge, and by no means 
a helper. If he is careful, Tom may expect leniency, not 
‘understanding. He attempts to point out where he sees 


his responsibility. 


and in the past few years there has 


Stanley defends hi 
unfair in his expectat 
he is asking for is rea 
Tom the opportunity to © 


Tom’s use of the term 


I don’t want you to neglect your 


[S5] czorce srantey: That's fine, 4 5 : 
thing incompatible with working 


unit, but I don’t think there is any 
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with your unit and also cooperating with the other men. I think this 
is something you can certainly work on during the coming year. 


However, Tom’s explanation is cut short. Stanley wants 
him to continue the good he has been doing in his own 
unit and, in addition, to spend time with other units. Ac- 
cording to Stanley, it is very simple—one merely corrects 
his faults without giving up virtues. 


[T5] ToM BURKE: I don’t think that, well . . . O.K., TIl do my best. 
That’s all I can say. 


Tom begins to protest that this cannot be done—then gives 


up trying to explain, although his words may be taken by 
Stanley as capitulation. G 


[S6] ceorce sranrey: That’s all we're asking you for. If you just 
use these ideas, Im quite sure you can do a fine job, continue that 
fine productivity, and make yourself helpful to others. Remember 
you're part of a big team here. We've got eight groups and all of 
them can up their production if everyone is working together and 
pulling together as a unit. We can't have one man off by himself. 


There is one other problem I would like to raise with you, and that’s 
this business of the turnover among the draftsmen. As I said before, 
this again seems to be a problem not in terms of production, your pro- 
duction is fine down there, it is a problem in terms of human relations. 
You hire draftsmen, it’s tough to get them, and as I look at your records 
and your draftsmen I find that they come in, they stay a few months, 
and they leave. Now, this seems to be a very surprising state of 
affairs, I think that if we concentrated on developing these draftsmen, 
working with them, and helping them to learn all parts of a particular 


job, we might have them stay with us a little more. After all drafts- 
men are hard to find. . , , 


Stanley is so anxious to win his point that he assumes that 
Tom has capitulated, but no observer would be so misled. 
Having assumed that Tom has given in, he quickly moves 
to his next point thereby preventing Tom from modifying 
the position Stanley assumes he has taken. Whether this 
is strategy on Stanley’s part or insensitivity cannot be said, 


but the behavior is characteristic of persons who follow the 
Tell and Sell approach. 
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In making his third criticism, Stanley has omitted some 
of the gentleness with which he made his first criticism and 
instead attacks rather ruthlessly. His concern for the feel- 
ings of draftsmen far exceeds his consideration for Tom’s 
feelings. He speaks of a “surprising state of affairs” and 
makes no bones about placing all the blame on Tom. 
[T6] tom Burke: Well, sir, my feeling about any of the people in my 
unit, particularly a good draftsman like Frank Dobbs, is that I like 
to do everything I can to develop him, I think that if they get good 
and there is no place for them to go up in the company, it’s more 
than natural that... . 
Stanley is again addressed with “Sir” as Tom tries to ex- 
plain’ that he is developing his men and that part of the 
fault may lie with the company. 
I don’t want to object to your developing a 
draftsman, I think that you should develop them in a rounded way, 
so that they are good for the whole company. We have eight units; 
your unit seems to be the only one that has this turnover with drafts- 
men—there seems to be something going on down there that we ought 
to look into. Perhaps something isn't right on the relationship side 
and I think you ought to be very much aware of the... . 
Stanley, however, interrupts him before he can drive his 
point home. He > oncedes that Tom may be developing his 
draftsmen but still is in the wrong because he is not de- 
veloping them in a “sounded” way. Then Stanley collects 
himself and strikes at Tom's interpersonal relationships with 
his draftsmen. The high turnover n Tom's group must be 


due to something Tom does, because that is the way Stanley 
sees the picture and it does not occur to him that he may be 
bit insensitive to Stanley in that 


wrong. Tom appears a ; 
he doesn’t seem to be aware of the obvious; so Stanley 


states that he should be aware of certain relationships. 


[T7] Tom Burke: I think that y 
chance to... 


[S7] CEORGE STANLEY: 


ou are right and I would welcome the 


Tom agrees and he certainly can truthfully say that he 
5 hance to prove himself. Tom would 


‘would welcome @ © ¢ 
like an investigation to get to the facts, but Stanley doesn't 


give hima chance to say s0- 
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[S8] cEoRcE sTaNLEY: You see what's happening with me right now 
is that I have the feeling that you are trying to argue with me, and 
you're trying to get defensive with me. This is perhaps the way you 
are acting with your men and you don’t realize it, and that might be 
one of the reasons you've got this turnover. These are faults, they can 
be corrected, there is no reason that we can’t do a better job on them— 
I'd sure like to see you get further. 


Stanley now uses the cruelest weapon that a judge has at 
his disposal. The mere denial of a fact is evidence of guilt. 
Tom’s attempt to present his side is taken as proof that his 
impersonal relationships are poor. Tom must agree with 


his boss that he is guilty since a denial makes him even 
more guilty. 


[T8] tom Burke: I would like to give you just one example of what 


I'm getting at; there are two women clerks, one of them, Jane Wil- 
SOD ye 


Tom clearly is hurt and begs for an opportunity to cite one 
example. His manner is mild but he speaks quickly to get 
in his example before he is interrupted. He can no longer 
hope for time to prepare an organized defense so he hur- 
ries, feeling that any defense is better than none. 

[S9] crorcE srantey: We're not re 

they're doing fine, I don’t have any 

is the turnover with the draftsmen, 


ally concerned with the clerks— 
concern with them; the problem 


Stanley cuts him short with t 


he implication that Tom’s ex- 
ample is beside the point and 


hence is not worth discussing. 
[T9] Tom BuRKE: I was 


just going to give you an example that she 
had a chance to go so 


mewhere else for more money, $35.00 to be 

n just to stay with our group—and the 
hat in our group we have a good group 
are proud to be members of it. 


Poor Tom is desperate—he overrides the interruption and 
quickly gives his example. This persistence suggests that 
Tom is becoming frustrated and somewhat stubborn. He 
may be harder to change now. 
[S10] crorce srantey: Fine, and I th 


ink that this group spirit should 
be pushed more strongly, I think we 


should continue with it, I think 
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we can even develop new ground in it, and at the same time keep 
these people with the company. It seems to me that what I've been 
reading lately about the human relations business is relevant. When 
you've got a high turnover, you've got problems on your hands in 
human relations, and people will give you all kinds of alibis about 
why they want to leave or why they want to stay. This is a very 
serious problem here, having this big turnover, and it seems quite 
obvious what the difficulty is. It is apparent from what’s going on 
here that we need a little more seasoning, a little more practicing, a 
little more thinking about how we are doing on the job in building 
good relationships with our people. You should ask yourself how 
you're doing with me in terms of this turning down the routines; 
how you're doing with these draftsmen in terms of giving them a 
well-rounded picture of the whole job; how you're doing with your 
subordinates so that they're going to want to stay; and finally, what 
you're doing to make them want to continue to grow and someday be 
able to hold your job. You see, they can grow into your job and you 
can grow into mine, and in this way there is going to be room for 
everyone to move up. We've got to always hold on to these people 
if they are good people—it’s a real shame that we're losing them. 


Stanley accepts Tom’s example as the kind of thing that 
is needed, but instead of giving Tom credit for what he 
has achieved, he preaches about the need for him to do 
more. Tom is wrong if he failed to practice good human 
relations in his group and he’s wrong if he has practiced 

hat it has not been enough. 


them because it is obvious t 
The reason Tom can’t win is because Stanley has judged 


Tom guilty before the interview; anything T om says to the 
contrary must be wrong. Only Stanley's views can be 
entertained because he has made the appraisal. 
The fact that Stanley reiterates his charges and appears 
somewhat insensitive to Tom’s feelings indicates that Tom's 
resistance and arguments are irritating Stanley. Tom’s 
point was not too easy to refute and Stanley has had to 
show considerable ingenuity in holding his own. However, 
he became more generous after he had regained his domi- 
- ant position and suggested that Tom can work up and 


someday hold Stanley's job. 


[T10] rom surre: But if they have the cha 
I don't know . . . Pm not sure it’s right t 


nce to go somewhere else, 
o hold them under these 
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conditions. If I develop a fellow into 
chance to get ahead somewhere else. I think that’s all that has been 


happening—I don’t think there is any dissatisfaction, and I would 
be glad to know about it if there is, but . . - 


a good man, he will get a 


Tom is frustrated and refuses to give up. He objects to 
Stanley’s set of values that justify the company to keep a 
man if he can do better elsewhere. F urthermore, he wants 
evidence to show that there is dissatisfaction in his unit. 


[S11] GEORGE sraney: Are you aware, Tom, of what you're doing 
with me right now in terms of how you're handling a real serious prob- 
lem with a person? 
Toms response is viewed as stt 
Tom the proof—his exhibition of poor human relations in 


this interview. What better Proof could there be than 
direct observation of the event? 


tbbornness and Stanley gives 


[T11] tom Burke: I'm just trying to explain things as I see them is 
B sain 


Tom makes a feeble defense. He doesn’t claim he’s right; 
he merely wants to explain 1 


tis side so he will not be 
judged too harshly. 


[S12] crorce STANLEY: I’m wondering if you h 


this. This might be just the reason your draftsmen are saying they 
have better jobs and are moving out. You start to explain something 
to an employee, put him on a special job, and he feels on the spot. 
If an employee feels youre not really with him, that you only want 
him to turn out fast production on a particular job . . . well, the 
next thing you know you've lost a good man by some kind of an alibi 
of a better job. Don't you realize what you are doing? Pd be glad 


to help you in any way I can by discussing these things with you. 
I think we could wor 


ave any discussions like 


k on it, 


s that Tom must be the cause of any 

trouble in his unit, Even though an observer might regard 
ry fault he attributes to Tom, it is 

to say that Stanley feels that Tom 
he obvious. He again offers 
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[T12] rom surge: Well, now, I still say that these people are leaving 
because of better jobs and I’ve got one example that I'd like to ask 
you about right now while we are discussing the matter. What about 
a fellow like Frank Dobbs? Now there's aman... . 


Tom does not respond to the offer of help. He is still de- 
fending himself from the charge of being the cause of the 
turnover and is raising the case of Frank Dobbs who may 
be the next incident of turnover unless something better 
can be found for him in the company. 


[S18] crorce srantey: Well, this is why we are conducting these 
conferences right now. If we can find men to move up from the 
Supervisory level, because they are not only turning out the produc- 
tion, but they are also doing a fine job in their human relations, there 
eventually is going to be a spot to move a man like Frank Dobbs up 
the line . . . but this is a matter that takes time. There are always 
Openings and everyone has to work his way through the various steps 
as they come along. Now, he hasn’t been with us so long that he 
should be impatient; anyway that’s not our problem today, Our 
problem is to talk about you and your human relations—how well 
are you doing down there on that job of yours. It seems to me 
that if you get at this thing, this report will read an awfully lot dif- 
ferent next year from the way it’s reading this year. There is a real 
possibility that you’re going to be going places in this outfit, but 
these points I raised are really serious problems and with the new 
developments in management these days, this handling of relations 
may almost count more than the ability to get out production. I 
hate to say that kind of a thing to you, but I’m quite sure you're not 
going to hurt your production, that is going to stay real fine, all you 
have to do is work on these other things . . . . 


Stanley interrupts Tom before he can make his point. In 
effect he states that Dobbs has no cause for dissatisfaction 
as yet and that eventually hell be taken care of—so there 
is no reason for concern. Anyway, preventing turnover 
seems not to be the purpose of the interview; rather the 
problem under consideration is Tom’s human relations. The 
ussumption that Tom’s inadequate human relations was 
responsible for the turnover in his unit is now ignored. 
Tom’s inadequacy has ceased to be an interpretation—it is 


now a fact for Stanley. 
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Having taken the subject of Dobbs out of the picture, 
Stanley tries again to motivate Tom by promising him that 
he can get ahead in the company if he improves along the 
lines suggested. All Tom needs to do to make Stanley 
happy is thank him for his help and promise to be good. 
Perhaps Stanley will even notice improvement if there is 
no change, merely because he wants Tom’s promise. Will 
Tom see Stanley’s need and come through? 


[T13] TOM BURKE: May I ask, did Jim Drake talk to you... was 
he one of the people that made any kind of complaint about . . . . 


Unfortunately, Tom is too busy with his own problem to 
see Stanley's. Since Stanley is so sure of himself Tom sus- 
pects that someone has poisoned Stanley's mind, He won- 


ders if it might be Jim Drake. Finally Tom takes the 
gamble and asks, 


[S14] GEORGE srantey: Jim Drake didn’t make a complaint. I think 
this is a very sad experience that you had down there when you 
didn’t turn that information over to Drake. I was not going to bring 
that up, I was going to let that go and confine my remarks to talking 


Stanley grants that Drake was in the picture but defends 
Drake by saying he didn’t complain. He then proceeds 


to point out where Tom was in the wrong, clearly taking 
Drake’s part. 


[T14] rom Burke: It was a simple oversight though, Td like to ex- 
plain my part at least ee CA 


It is apparent from Tom’s attempted defense that he feels 
Stanley is against him and for Drake. Toms defense is to 
play down the difficulty by using the word “simple” and 


then to indicate that he has a side, too, He attempts to 
present this side, a 
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ee things. Now I try to help you and you get defensive. I'm 

ms ae to criticize you, Im trying to get you to work better, to 

an ve ane job. Your work is just stupendous on this production 

ane. ary E no question about it at all, as I said before; but it’s the 

‘eel x e of this issue that I want you to work on. This is not in- 

ed to hurt you. Oh, I know it hurts to be criticized, but all you’ve 

Sea to do is know about your difficulty and buckle down and do 

omething about it, and the next thing you know youll be getting 

along with those draftsmen, our turnover will be down, I can get 

these routine jobs done, and there will be no serious problem with 

this crew; we can really be a team together again, thanks to your 
improvement. 

Truesto form, Stanley interrupts. He again shuts out all 

facts and views that are not in line with his own. He, in 

essence, states that Tom need not defend himself—all he 

needs to do is reform. Stanley seems to be quite satisfied 

with his initial evaluation and points out to Tom that if he 

improves, all problems will be solved. The success of the 

whole operation is in Toms hands, it appears. Can Tom 


resist this bait? 


hee. TOM BURKE: Well, I w 
Hae if you come down and t 
o do it, I think that you'd find 


vant to tell you this. I think that you'd 
alk to them, and I sure would like you 
that the members of my unit are .... 
o get the facts—he just can’t seem 


ds as an injust charge. He doesn’t 
o repent, promise to cooperate, 


Tom still wants Stanley t 
to overlook what he regar 
realize that he is expected t 
and thank Stanley. 
[S16] crorce sane: I think that 


ferent from mine, and you're going to b 
going to have difficulties in this compa 


your evaluation of this crew is dif- 
e... well, young man, you're 
ny—serious problems. 


Stanley again interrupts Tom's attempts to explain and he 
now states the situation bluntly. He tells Tom he has a 
different view of things and that if he persists in his views 
he is in for trouble. How long will it take Tom to discover 


-.-#hat he cannot win? 
[T16] rom surge: My only sug 
my people feel. Im working wit 
appy in their work in my unit 


that I think I know how 
le, and I think they're all 
d truly do think that, 


gestion is 
h the peop: 
I honestly an 
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go, I don’t blame them. 


Tom repeats his former defense and bluntly blames lack 
of Opportunity in the company for the trouble. His state- 
ment, “I don’t blame them,” is a strong statement and re- 
flects his own hostile feelings toward the company, for 
which Stanley, incidentally, may be primarily responsible. 


[S17] GEORGE STANLEY: Well, all I can tell you are the kinds of things 
I have here in terms of your evaluation. This is the report that is 
going in on you. Of course, if you wish to go further up the line 
about this [shrugs], but I had hoped that as a result of this discussion 
we would be able to see quite a few changes on this human relations 
side, because it seems these are the weak spots in the things you are 
doing—all this behavior today—I don’t understand what's making 
you so defensive. After all, I was yo 
to learn this other thing. On all level 
getting more interested in this thing 
side; and it’s getting tougher and tougher to get good employees and 
to hold on to them. It’s no longer possible to advance s i 
they can’t hold employees, if they can’t work with others on their 
own level, and if they can’t do their share of the job. It would be 
a shame not to see people like yourself get ahead, because your pro- 
duction skill and your inventive ability are just fantastically good, 
but putting someone that doesn’t have the other side of things in the 
position of running a whole series of Supervisors would be a very 
difficult thing for me to recommend. I just couldn’t possibly recom- 
mend it for you this year; yet, no doubt you are an ambitious young 
man. I know about your affairs in the community, you're wellie- 
spected outside the company, and you're well-respected here too, but 
these things have just got to be changed; there’s just got to be Dne 
development in the other direction. 


Stanley seems both irritated anq 
respond constructively. He has reached the end of his re- 
sources, as is indicated when he states that the evaluation 
contains the points covered. His irritation iş revealed by 
his statement that the appraisal 80€s in as js and by his 
shrug that should indicate to Tom the folly of Profetike 


hurt by Toms failure to 
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to higher authorities. His hurt feelings then become ap- 
parent. Mr. Stanley cannot understand why his desire to 
be helpful has been met with defensiveness. Here is a 
potentially good man throwing away opportunity. Stanley 
almost begs him to see the light. 


[T17] tom Burke: Well, to tell you the truth, this all comes as a kind 
of a surprise to me, sir, . . . - 
For the first time, Tom makes a concession. He is blaming 
his behavior onto the surprise he had when he learned 
about his unit and consequently no longer is threatening 
Stanley’s judgment. He apparently realizes that Stanley 
will sot change his views. 
[S18] crorce srantey: Of course it does, but that’s all right, young 
man; this happens very often in these interviews. Thats what we 
have them for, to help people to get on the right track. We avoid 
being aware of our weak points because that helps us protect our- 
selves. Once we know about them we are over the hump. There 


is no doubt in my mind that a guy with your brightness and your 


ability can truly change and I'm sure we will see some differences 


around here within the next twelve months. 
This concession is welcomed by Stanley with open arms. 
He forgives Tom as is indicated by the fact that he ad- 
dresses him as “young man” and points out that others also 
resist. For the first time Stanley has shown affection and 


warmth. 


[T18] rom Burke: Well, now I'm not sure that this is the right time 


to bring it up, but I have something I would really like to talk about 


if I could. ... 
Tom still doesn’t catch on. He responds to the warmth by 
attempting to discuss some of the problems in his unit. He 
seems unaware of the fact, apparent to observers, that 
Stanley has had about all he can take and wants to ter- 


minate the interview. 


[S19] crorcr srantey: If it relates to this evaluation of you, you may, 
otherwise we could probably take it up next week. That would be a 
good time to discuss other problems because I want to get through 


with these other evaluations . . - - 
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Of course, Stanley not only interrupts but excludes the dis- 
cussion of anything except what he regards as relevant to 
the interview. He does this politely, however. 


[T19] rom Burke: I want to talk about a couple of people in my unit 
who I think are doing well and I want to give them . . . well, I wonder 
if you can consider, for example, a raise for Jane Wilson and possibly 
the same for... . 


Tom perhaps feels cut off by his boss but still feels obligated 
to do something about Jane Wilson. He had this on his 
mind when he went into the interview and seems unable to 
realize that the subject is not appropriate for Stanley's mood. 
This is one of the difficulties of having a plan—one tends to 
follow it even if the climate is unfavorable. 


[$20] ceorce srantey: Yes, why don’t you submit those reports by 
the usual procedure, and I'll look them over and I'll call you in some- 
time during the week and we'll discuss them . . . . 


As might be expected, Stanley puts off the matter and makes 
a vague suggestion about a future date. 


` [T20] rom Burke: Well, I just thought we could talk about them now, 
Dit es ers 


Tom persists, his frustration has made him most insensitive 
to problems other than his own. 


[S21] GEORGE STANLEY: Well, this is a 
making today. Can't you see that if someone can’t handle the thing 
at the time, a little more graciousness and acceptance of what the 
human relations side of the situation is would be appreciated? It’s 
obvious that I’m pretty busy—all you've got to do is say “OK, see you 
next week.” Now I’m going to have to make a little note to jog my 
memory about the fact that you weren't quite happy about having to 
wait until next week. I'll bet that’s the kind of thing, in the way you 
relate with people, that is going on down there in your unit all the 
time. Just like that [snaps fingers] you can get ahold of it; just keep 
working on it and you'll be surprised at your improvement. 


n example of the point I was 


Stanley cuts him off and again accuses him of poor human 
relations. He even intends to add a note to that effect, so 
that Tom’s evaluation will be more unfavorable than it was 
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at the outset. Stanley terminates the interview by practi- 
cally pushing Tom out of the room. 


[T21] rom Burke: Well, OK, I'll do my best. 


There is nothing left for Tom to say. He capitulates with 
“OK,” but the spoken “Well” indicates doubt. His state- 
ment, “I'll do my best,” indicates that his heart is not in it. 
There is no evidence of insight or motivation to act on the 
decision. To do one’s best is the least one can promise. 


[S22] ckorce srANLEY: Thanks very much for coming in. 


Stanley's “thanks” reflects relief rather than pleasure. There 
is no warmth in his final remark. 


Evaluation 


Analysis of Interaction. The number of words spoken by Stanley 
and Tom differ greatly, Stanley having completely dominated the con- 
versation. Table 1 shows the length of the speeches for each during 
the complete interview. During the first ten speeches of each, Stanley 
contributed 81.3 percent of the words; during the last ten speeches, 
he contributed 79.7 percent. It is apparent that the pattern of domi- 
nation was not relinquished by Mr. Stanley at any time. 

Since the interviewer is in a position to determine the style of the 
interview, he can either do most of the talking or he can get the inter- 
viewee to talk, When he gets the interviewee to do most of the talk- 
ing, it is probable that he listens, but when he does most of the talking 
it does not follow that the interviewee listens. The interviewer may 
talk a lot either when he is teaching or giving information and when 
he is selling or persuading. In the first instance, the interviewee listens 
and accepts; in the latter, his manner is critical or even nonacceptant. 
In this instance, the interviewer spent a good deal of energy in per- 
suasion, This is evidenced from the fact that a good many words were 
spoken for the amount of information contributed. The interviewee’s 
nonacceptance was evidenced from his questions and protestations 
which had the effect of causing the interviewer to talk more at length 
on a given noint. 

A count of Stanley’s first speech reveals 43 introductory words, 115 
words dealing with the parts of the job that are in the direction of 
praise, and 173 words regarding one unsatisfactory aspect of Tom’s 
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TABLE 1. WORDS SPOKEN BY EACH PARTICIPANT DURING FIRST INTERVIE 
Speech Stanley = 
1 331 pe 
2 88 
3 216 ae 
4 128 a 
k 45 15 
6 206 
: as 13 
s 86 23 
z Ps 70 
10 277 i 
11 25 as 
1508 ata 346 
12 121 ae 
13 240 23 
14 99 id 
15 180 A 
16 30 i 
17 288 ue 
18 90 ae 
19 39 as 
20 29 mM 
21 135 6 
22 6 
1257 79.70, 321 
Total 2765 867 = 8482 
Percent 80.6 19.4 
performance, Thus, from the very outset the weight of the comments 
deals with Tom’s Weaknesses, This in į 
the feeling th i 


It is incorrect to say 
unfavorable, one when 
of the time taken to discuss each of 
an unfavorable criticism actually 
© unfavorable points does not alter 
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to find ways to communicate the unfavorable and favorable points so 
that a more accurate balance is achieved. One way of doing this is 
through the use of a final summary, which was missing in this inter- 
view. Other ways for dealing with the problem will be revealed in 
the other interviews. 


Reactions of Audience. The audience that observed the interview 
had an unfavorable attitude toward Mr. Stanley. This was true for 
those who identified with Stanley as well as those who identified with 
Tom. They objected to Stanley's frequent interruptions and his domi- 
nant manner. Thus the objections were more to Stanley’s manner than 
to his method. Many felt that he could have communicated the same 
information in a kinder way. 

Persons who identified with Tom were somewhat more deeply hostile 
toward Stanley than those who identified with Stanley. This was evi- 
denced by the fact that nearly all of them thought Tom would quit his 
job, whereas approximately half of those identifying with Stanley 
thought he would quit. Practically none of those identifying with 
Tom were sympathetic with Stanley's problem, whereas some who 
identified with Stanley felt he had a difficult task to perform. 

The audience judged that the appraisal had been communicated. 
However, there was a tendency for many to think that Tom didn’t 
appreciate how much Stanley thought of Tom’s production. (The 
person who actually played Tom did evaluate this point accurately. ) 


Reactions of Participants. After the interview, the participants were 
questioned to determine the extent of the communication and the way 
_they felt. In this case, Tom quite accurately learned his evaluation: 
he felt that Stanley thought well of his production, but was dissatisfied 
with his (Tom’s) attitude toward him, other supervisors, and his 
employees. Tom realized the boss wanted him to change by accept- 


ing all assignments, by helping fellow supervisors, and by reducing his 


turnover. Stanley agreed that what Tom had learned was what he 


had wanted him to learn. > 
Tom’s estimation of Stanley went down during the interview and 


Stanley’s estimation of Tom also went down so that he no longer re- 
garded him as promotable. Tom intended to look for another job and 
Stanley indicated that he hoped he would leave. It was not Stanley’s 
initial intent to get Tom to quit so that this development was a prod- 
uct of the interview rather than the evaluation. Actually, Tom’s 
over-all evaluation was favorable at the outset and only later became 


unfavorable. 
Taking the over-all picture it must be concluded that communication 
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of the evaluation was not accurate since the final picture was more 
unfavorable than the evaluation with which the interview began. 

From the point of view of development nothing was accomplished. 
Stanley felt that Tom was untrainable because of his faulty attitude, 
whereas Tom felt that Stanley really didn’t know what was going on, 
that he played favorites, and that he Was very unreasonable. He indi- 
cated that until he found a new job he would accept assignments, watch 
out for Jim Drake, continue to treat his employees well, encourage 
them to leave, and have less job interest than before. He felt his pro- 
duction might suffer in certain Ways; certainly, he wouldn’t incon- 
venience himself voluntarily in order to get a job out. 


chapter 4 


Second Interview: 


Tell and Listen Method 


Transcription of Tape Recording 


[S1] cronce sraney: Hi, Tom, how are you today? 
This friendly greeting might have been made in the first in- 
terview and would have served an equally good purpose. 
Note that it requires Tom to respond. 

[T1] rom surge: Sir, fine, thanks—how are you? 


Tom’s response is formal, as indicated by the use of “Sir, 
but nevertheless he responds to the tone set by Stanley. 


[S2] srantey: Come in and sit down for a minute. 
Stanley is standing and invites Tom to sit. He waits for 
Tom to seat himself. 

[T2] tom: Thank you. 


Tom’s response is friendly. 
53 
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[S3] srantey: Well, Tom, as you know, we make appraisals of our 
employees every year. I’ve just completed your evaluation and I'd 
like to talk it over with you. As you also know, interviews regarding 
the evaluations are scheduled; the aim is to try to improve our people 
and to assist them in their development in the company. So I would 
like to talk over some of the things about which you have been ap- 
praised and how you have been evaluated on them. 


Stanley comes directly to the point in stating the purpose of 
the interview. His use of the phrase “talk it over with you” 
is well chosen because it implies that Tom is expected to 
participate. He mentions the desire to assist employees in 
their development, thereby attempting to appear in the role 
of a helper rather than a judge. This role is again stressed 
when he indicates that Tom’s evaluation is a matter of dis- 
cussion rather than information, (There is evidence that 
the method Stanley was requested to use is being revealed 
at this stage of the interview because Stanle 


y is making an 
assumption that Tom will react.) 


[T3] tom: Well, that sounds like a good idea, 


Since Tom is quite satisfied with the job he is doing, 
Stanley’s comments have aroused no anxiety. 


[T4] srantey: We are interested in helping every one of our em- 
ployees to improve. First of all, Pd like to mention quite a few of the 
things that you are doing very well; you have creativity and originality, 
and your workmanship is excellent. You are to be commended on this. 


Stanley repeats his role as a helper, 
the difficulty of being a judge. As dj 
he goes to the good points first. In 
are quite a few good points, he is ar 
but he ts also suggesting that there may be weaknesses. 
This suggestion might serve to prepare Tom for critical 
comments or it might produce anxiety, The likereaction 
would be undesirable. Stanley hastens to E Ea 
good points about Tom as if to forestal] any anxiety, but 
in so doing he is assuming the role of a judge, 


He is trying to escape 
d the previous Stanley, 
mentioning that there 
nplifying Tom’s merits, 


> d crew working for me and wa, 

4] rom: Well, I’ve a goo : we really turn 
a h work; I think a lot of the credit should go to these ether pana 
like Frank, my junior designer. He does a good job TESE e 
man to keep an eye on, I think. 
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Tom shows no evidence of anxiety. This is apparent from 
the generous way in which he shares credit with his group 
and by putting in a plug for Frank. An anxious person is 
too aware of his own situation to show consideration for 


others. 


[S5] srantey: Yes, when you mention your whole unit being produc- 
tive, I notice that, within the last two years especially, the unit itself 
has been able to handle bigger and better jobs and there has been 
steady improvement. And this latest example, when we have had to 
pile some extra work on you during the last six months, you know we 
do have a new contract now, you were able to come through and get 
the work done on schedule. As far as I’m concerned, your produc- 
tivity and depeidability make you tops, that’s all there is to it. 
Stanley is showing evidence of skill in that he does not move 
on to a different point, but elaborates on the good work, tak- 
ing his cue from Tom by giving the whole unit credit. 
Toward the end of his speech, however, he points up the 
accomplishment so as to give Tom credit for the work of his 
group. He does this when he says that Tom is “tops.” 


[T5] rom: Well, thank you very much. It’s nice to know that you've 
done a good job. 
Tom now accepts the praise as a personal tribute. (Has 
Tom been built up too much so that he won't be prepared 
for unfavorable criticism? ) 


[S6] sranuey: Well, I'm sure that you know that you have done a 
good job, and I want to tell you that we are aware of it and we do 
appreciate good work like this. Now as you know, once again every 
Story has at least two sides and I would like to get you to aim toward 
improving yourself, so I would like to bring up some things where I 
have had to rate you down a bit below your other exceptional per- 
formance. As you also know, we like to cite examples rather than 
just talk about something in the abstract when you are not doing some- 
thing right; in other words, we like to sort of pinpoint the difficulty. 
Several things have come to mind; one of them, of course, is in the area 
of your c- eration with the other supervisors. Now specifically, Jim 


Drake. Now Jim has . 


Stanley responds to Toms acceptance and summarizes the 
episode by expressing appreciation and he now takes on a 
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somewhat superior air and assumes more definitely the role 
of a judge. Note that he is approaching the unfavorable 
issues. He moves carefully and diplomatically, but he does 
not confine his remarks to generalities. He gives a specific 
reference so that Tom will understand. 


[Everything in this speech could have just as well occurred in the 
Tell and Sell method. Thus far the methods are similar, only the 
skills and styles are different.] 


[T6] rom: [Interrupting] Oh, I know about that—you’re going to talk 
about this design change thing that happened? [Stanley nods.] Well, 
that was really something that got lost in the shuffle . . . it was some- 
thing that I tried to straighten out with Jim. I didn’t know that he 
had told you. I know it caused him some trouble, but I offered to 
correct everything; what happened was that I got caught up with 
some stuff I was doing and I had forgotten to tell him about it and I 
offered to correct it for him, but he sort of resented it. I don’t know 
why. I’ve helped him out before—every man js entitled to at least 
one mistake. i 


Tom takes the discussion from Stanley. 
he feels quite free with Stanley 
he can clarify the matter because it’s q small thing. As he 
talks, however, he becomes somewhat irritated on Drake 
This is apparent from the fact that he shows no x le ie 
the trouble he caused Drake. His final comment hat every 
man is entitled to at least one mistake is surpri. ha i ai 
fensive. It is the kind of remark that will ; prisingly “i 

or a superior. trritate a judge 


It is obvious that 
and that he is confident that 


[S7] STANLEY: Do you feel then that this was due to 


taal? a misunder- 
standing’ 


Stanley sharply deviates from the typi 

ever. Instead of judging or sh vealed heat om how- 
the remark by reflecting Tom’s feelings, Thi J E 
first use of the nondirective procedure anq it is a Stan 
help Tom express his feelings at this point. esigned to 


i t lost in the shuffle. It was wri z 
[T7] rom: It just got tos . written dzo 
calendar and when I tried to get to him he wags ‘i n on my 


f t or i 
Well, you know how these things happen. I was ye. something. 


ty bus k 
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him about it. I don’t know why he took it so hard, as if Fd knifed him 
or something, I don’t understand it. 


Tom clarifies the matter further, but it is apparent that he 
feels that Drake has been at fault in behaving as he did. 
(Will Stanley probe deeper and help Tom to get his feelings 
clarified or will he pass up this opportunity? ) 


[S8] srantey: Well, as you know, we are trying to develop good team- 
work here; and, as you mentioned, your success is due partly to the 
Success of the unit, so you can see why I feel the same way about the 
people working under me. We have to have teamwork among the 
Supervisors, and I do like to decrease any friction that might arise. 
Now take the situation you mention here; Jim, of course, had one idea 
on it and as you present your views on it I can see that you had an- 
other, Since it was a mistake, there is a possibility that it won’t happen 
again. This, of course, is what we hope because we want to make this 


a smooth-running outfit. 


Stanley lets this opportunity slip by. Instead, he does a 
little selling. It is difficult not to present the other side of 
an issue when another person persists in seeing only one 
side. However, Stanley is understanding and considerate 
and he gives Tom an opportunity to save face by indicating 
that the incident was a mistake that might not happen again. 
He then mentions the goal of a smooth-running outfit. 


(How will Tom respond?) 


[T8] rom: I am very interested in that; in fact, I have some pretty 
strong ideas about how we could better it. For example, you could 
Put some good guys in their units—I mean I used to work right along 
With the other supervisors and I still do; I try to help out when I can 
and, as you say, I have been doing more work probably than any other 
unit, and I think that the other units could probably do this, too, if 
they would just buckle down to the job and have some good guys 
Working for them. 
Tom’s response reveals evidence of problem solving and of 
defensiveness. His initial statement is a polite correction 
of Stanley’s supposition that he must be sold on the idea of 
being part of a good team. T his is defensive. He then 
describes a solution. Although these ideas may be practi- 
cal, Tom’s defensive feelings are revealed by (a) the several 
vague but unfavorable remarks about other units; (b) the 
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mention of his having helped these units in the past; (c) the 
mild claim that he still helps them, which is undoubtedly 
exaggerated, if not untrue; and (d) the reference to “good 
guys,” meaning Frank, since this ties the discussion back to 
what Tom previously mentioned. In effect, Tom is telling 
Stanley that the new topic is merely a reflection of the prob- 
lem that he, Tom, had been trying to solve a moment earlier. 


Of course, Stanley is not supposed to catch the subtle load- 
ing in this response. 


[S9] srantey: Well, you feel that it is partially the persons who are 
working in the unit and also the supervisor who is over them who are 
the big determining factors in how productive a unit is. 


Apparently Stanley senses the feeling in Tom’s response but 
instead of reacting in the usual manner of counterattacking, 
defending himself, or using the force of his position, he re- 
flects Tom’s feelings. (This was a crucial point in the inter- 
view and Stanley, by his Sensitivity and proper use of coun- 
seling skills, kept it from deteriorating. ) 


[T9] rom: It sure is. When you have a guy that just sort of gets 
along—one who just does passable work—and find there are other 
fellows in the organization who really know their business, it gets 
you down. Take Frank, for instance. He ought to be up there. 


Tom responds by clarifying his m 
states that Frank should have one 
and even implies that Frank should replace one of the other 


supervisors. (This is quite an Open remark and it indicates 
that he feels free to confide in Stanley, ) 


caning. He specifically 
of the supervisory jobs, 


[S10] srantey: You feel that Frank then is 


i j a definite promotion possi- 
bility for the supervisory job. 


Stanley again reflects Toms views about Frank’s promotion, 
but leaves out the idea of replacing another supervisor. 
(This indicates skill on the part of Stanley because Tom 
may have overstated his case and this Conservative inter- 


pretation permits Tom to reconsider, ) 
[T10] rom: No question about that—you’re really AEO “ 
miss him. 


Tom accepts Stanley's restatement as Correct. 


á merely empha- 
5s ’s value without pushi Pak. 
sizing Frank's vi pushing him as q replacement. 
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[S11] srantey: Well, I’m certainly glad to hear that; TIl put it down 
in my book here so I'll be sure to look into it to see if there are any 
possibilities. I'll certainly try to make sure that Frank does receive 
consideration for any future promotion. 


Stanley readily accepts the revised evaluation of Frank as 
something that should be followed up and he promises to 
do this. (In order for this acceptance to be sincere and not 
a manipulative gesture it will be necessary for Stanley to let 
Tom know about any steps he takes.) Is Tom satisfied with 
Stanley's response or does he have doubts? 


[T11] rom: Well, I appreciate that because he is a good man and 
deserves a lot of breaks... . 


Tom’s response indicates that he wants and expects Stanley 
to look into the matter of finding something better for Frank, 
but does not seem entirely satisfied because he continues to 


make a case for Frank. 


[S12] sranuey: [Interrupting] OK, lets talk about several other 
things that have come up. Along this line of teamwork—what we try 
to do here is not to show favoritism to people. We try to, and do, 
give the units job assignments that they are best fitted for and that, 
in the big picture, will carry out our function. Now twice in the last 
six months I have tried to give you several routine assignments and 
both of these times you suggested that you preferred to do the more 
interesting work—the more complicated work. You suggested that I 
Possibly could give these assignments to other supervisors. Well, to 
Prevent any difficulty at the time, I followed your suggestion; and it’s 
true that when you were given the complicated jobs you were able to 
do them quite well. The thing is, I don’t feel that I can give you all 
the interesting jobs. Some of them are going to have to go to other 
units, because I feel this is a share and share alike kind of situation. I 
feel that if you want to improve, and that’s what I hope our talking 
will lead to, you will go along with the idea of accepting the routine 
assignments as well as the interesting ones. This will show that you 
have a high spirit of cooperation which is one of the things that we 


prize highly around here. 


Although Stanley interrupts at this point, it is clear that he 
thinks Tom has finished. Perhaps Stanley is merely being 
efficient by changing the subject after having disposed of 
one matter. A safer way would have been to pause a bit. 
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Stanley's approach to the new subject is artful in that he is 
not finding fault, but describing a situation with which he 
is faced. Having described the big picture, he mentions 
the fact that Tom’s behavior had caused him a problem. 
He shows tact by playing down the successfulness of the 
matter by saying hed handled the job “quite well.” How- 
ever, the word “quite” slipped into this evaluation and one 
can be sure that Tom noticed it. Stanley then goes on to 
explain that he must be fair and cannot give Tom “all the 
interesting jobs?” The use of the word “all” is unfair since 
Tom does not claim he wants them all. Stanley goes on to 
sell Tom on the virtues of cooperation and to the uncritical 
observer Stanley’s conduct might be regarded as unusually 
kind and restrained. (Many observers who identified with 
Stanley thought that he should have spoken more forceably.) 


[T12] rom: Well, that’s one way of looking at it, but you can look at 
it another way, too; that we are working as a team and we've got to 
produce by doing the things that we can do best. And, as I say, some 
guys can do mediocre work; they should get the mediocre jobs. But 
if you have a unit like mine that can do the better jobs—the stuff that 
requires a little thinking and ability—I think, for the benefit of the 
whole group, we ought to get the complicated jobs. As you say, we 
are doing the complex jobs well—why give them to a group that will 
do sloppy work on them. I don’t sce how it is uncooperative of me 
to want these jobs when I know that I can do them well, and I have 
doubts about some of the other groups, 


Tom clearly is hurt. He indicates that Star 
his side of the picture and im plies th 


; 4 : w calls the work of other 
units “mediocre” and even sloppy,” and at the same time 


feels called upon to praise his own work. Even though all 
of these statements may be true, Tom communicates the fact 
that he feels unappreciated by making such claims under 
these circumstances. His defense takes on the form of 
aggression when he accuses Stanley of describing Timas 
“uncooperative.” á 


[S13] sranuey: You feel then that you have a su 


4 Perior unit and, as a 
consequence, you can handle these jobs better th, 


an some of the other 
groups? 
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Stanley again avoids trouble by reflecting Tom’s feelings 
about the superiority of his unit. He could have denied 
the charge Tom made, since he had merely talked about “a 
high spirit of cooperation” as an ideal condition. 


[T13] rom: There is no question about it, and I think from the stand- 
point of productivity we ought to get those jobs. In other words, the 
more complicated and the more interesting job assignments should go 
to the better units; the ones that can really handle them as far as the 
company is concerned, and our unit is one of the better units. 


Tom now is able to elaborate on his feelings and to indicate 
how the assignments should be made. Note that there is 
still.a good deal of feeling behind his remarks. 


[S14] sranuey: I see. 
Stanley continues to hear Tom out. 


[T14] tom: I don’t agree with you that it is uncooperative of me not 
to want to take the routine jobs. I’ve had my share of them. I have 
shown you that I can do good work, so why shouldn't I get the inter- 
esting ones—the ones that we can do our best on? 
Tom goes on to justify himself and to prove that he is 
cooperative. Stanley's criticism, even though carefully 
worded, has hurt Tom a lot. 


[S15] srantey: Do you feel you should get all the interesting jobs and 
none of the routine jobs or . . . - 
Stanley again reflects Tom’s views of fairness but he does 
it in such a way as to require further elaboration. (Does 
Tom want all or more of the interesting jobs? Clarification 
of this matter may determine whether Tom is selfish, prac- 
tical or in need of recognition.) 
[T15] rom: No, but I think that, until the other groups can show that 
they can handle the jobs as well as I can, well, they'll have to prove 
themselves before they have the same right to claim them. I think that 
for the efficiency of the whole group we can do a better job if I get 
the good unes. 
Tom’s response further clarifies his attitude. He feels that 


others must earn the right to the good jobs. That this 
method of allocating jobs will make for greater efficiency 
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may be true, but this solution to the efficiency pron mE 
perhaps a rationalization. Tom feels entitled to some a 
because he has earned them. This is why he is so defensi 
about the question of cooperation, 


. ic- 
[S16] srantey: Yes [pause], again this taking a look at the big pi 
HUNG gz: 5. 5 


> rec- 
Stanley apparently does not appreciate Tom’s need for 


i er 
ognition and attempts to get Tom to see his side—the larg 
picture, 


sc at 
I mean this is the Way you were pokin m 
all right with me because I think others 


: „essed 
Tom interrupts to explain that the views he has express? 
are the large picture, 


[S17] sranrey: I See. OK, well that’s another suggestion along 4 
lines of getting better Productivity as a whole group. Now there 
another thing I would like to b: 


5 a u 

ring to your attention and I’m sure ye 
are aware of it. It seems that a 1 
spent in doing 


a training job on pe 
a big turnover problem in your parti 


to my attention within the last six months, 
is very productive, we seem to have a high turnover there, Some goo 


men have been leaving your particular unit and haye taken other jobs. 
Now this isn’t so true in any of the other groups. As I say, this is 2 


problem for both of us, ing us Money; as you know, high 


Even though your group 


Tell and Listen 


: 5 e skillfully accepts 
Tom’s views without evaluating them and without commit- 
ting himself. 
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He then proceeds to move on to another point in the evalu- 
ation. It is perhaps too much to suppose that Tom will be 
receptive at this stage. However, methods of letting a man 
know where he stands don’t seem to guard against this con- 
dition. At any rate, Stanley feels compelled to take up a 
third criticism. Note that he brings it up kindly and he 
seems to want to be helpful. However, he is making the 
presumption that (a) turnover reflects badly on a super- 
visor; and (b) training given by Tom to new men costs the 


company money. 


[T17] rom: [Interrupting] Well, I agree the training we give is very 
good, and maybe that is the cause of what happens. However, I wasn’t 
really aware of the magnitude of the turnover, but I noticed what is 
happening with Frank—he’s looking for a supervisory job and I told 
you he is well qualified. If he can’t get ahead faster in this company 
he'll go someplace else, and he can get a better job because he’s a good 
man. I don’t think I neglected my training; it’s just that when you 
train a guy, well, he just expects to move up when he gets better. 
And some of these guys get better and there is no place for them to 
go here so they leave. For instance, take my secretary. She just 
turned down a job to stay with my group. Although I have wanted 
to talk it over with you and see what we could do for her, I think she’s 
Satisfied, She is a real good gal and she enjoys working with me and 
vice versa, so she turned down an offer from another place even though 
there was a big raise, too... - 


Tom has a ready response. He admits his training is good 
and indicates that this may be the cause of the high turn- 
over. Note that Stanley had made the turnover the cause 
of the training. Thus Tom has gently but firmly contra- 
dicted Stanley. He then appreciates the importance of 
keeping turnover down by returning to the suggestion he 
had made at the outset—promote Frank. 

He then returns to the question of training and proceeds to 
defend himself. He assumes that Stanley has charged him 
with neglecting training. The fact that he brings up the 
matter of his secretary turning down a raise on a new job 
indicates his feeling that Stanley is dissatisfied with his 
supervisory ability. This tendency to defend against a 
charge that has not been made indicates communication 
that took place by means other than the spoken word. Ap- 
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parently Stanley's specific dissatisfactions have become 
quite generalized in Tom’s mind. Tom is behaving as if 
he thought that Stanley considered him a poor supervisor. 


[S18] sranuey: [Interrupting] And she turned it down to stay here, 
huh? Well.... 


Stanley reacts to Tom’s point about the secretary, and shows 


surprise. Apparently he didn’t regard Tom as such a good 
supervisor after all. 


[T18] rom: So I don’t really think that it’s a training problem but a 
matter of where they go after they're trained, especially if you stick 
them with a routine job. If they are good they aren’t even going to 
enjoy the job they've got here unless we do something; If they can’t 
move up, well, they move out; that’s the way things go. I agree that 
there has been a fairly good turnover in my unit, but they haven't just 
been leaving for another job; they have been going to better jobs. I 
think it might be a matter of company policy, or maybe I don’t know 
what it is. I guess I don’t know how to solve the problem, but as you 
say our group has been producing well, yet they leave. I don’t know 
exactly what your problem is for the department as a whole; it’s true 
it takes some time to train new people, but it hasn’t hurt my efficiency, 


certainly if considered with respect to the rest of the units in our 
department. 


Tom continues taking up the question of turnover. He, in 
effect, blames both Stanley and the company; Stanley, in- 
sofar as he expects good men to be kept on routine jobs, and 


the company for not creating opportunities for advance- 
ment. 


Having been able to defend himself, he takes a look at the 
problem and finds he does not have an answer for keeping 
turnover down. He does feel he should continue to de- 
velop people even if they do leave. His only new insight 
seems to be that keeping men satisfied isn’t as simple as he 


once thought. However, he is firm in his belief that training 
should be continued. 


[S19] sranLey: Well, it’s the problem of turnover. It looks bad on our 
record as a department, and, as I said before, it is one of the things that 
you are evaluated on. We have to consider the cooperativeness of 
your unit and ask ourselves whether your people stay or do they 29 
on? Do they go up in the organization, or in this ied case, do 
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they go out to other companies? I gather that you feel that you have 
trained these people, that the training has made them better and that 
because there isn’t any opportunity here they're leaving for better jobs, 
rather than because of dissatisfaction. Is that right? 


Stanley indicates that it is the turnover figure rather than 
the training costs that determine the evaluation. In this 
respect, he is telling Tom where he stands. He then sum- 
marizes Tom’s defense, without evaluating it. He then asks 
Tom whether the summary is correct. 


[T19] rom: Don’t you talk to them when they leave? Don't they tell 
you why they leave? 


Tom's response to the question is quite defensive. Tom has 
assumed that he was right, but he mistakes Stanley's ques- 
tion as an indication that Tom’s interpretation might be 
doubted. His response indicates that Stanley should have 
the facts, but his manner is a polite expression of surprise. 


[S20] srantey: Well, yes, but frequently we must figure that they just 
want to get a good recommendation from us so we have to be critical. 
They sometimes tell us things so that we can’t put complete faith in 
what they say, because a lot of them are emotional when they leave, 
anyway. 


Stanley again avoids trouble by accepting Tom’s response 
without being defensive. He gives a rationale for question- 
ing information gained in exit interviews, and implies he 
may know more than he is sharing when he makes refer- 
ences to the employees being “emotional.” This last remark 
seems to be an unguarded slap at Tom. It is doubtful that 


Stanley was aware of it. 

[T20] rom: Well, they sure have a right to be. From what I hear in 
talking to those guys before they leave, they express regret but feel 
they can’t overlook opportunities. That’s the way the situation is. I 
agree that it looks bad on the record, but I don’t know for sure whether 
it’s my fault. Maybe it is—that’s something I should think about. 

e word “emotional.” He implies 
that he also has information about how employees feel 
about leaving his unit. Then for the first time he faces the 
turnover problem and gradually moves toward the question 


Note how Tom reacts to th 
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of his involvement—he doesn’t know whether it’s his fault, 
but it’s something to think about. 


[S21] srantey: Can you think of anything you might be doing that 
would make these people leave? You might be doing too good a job 
of training . . . . Well, we certainly don’t want to discourage you 
from doing a good job for us, Tom; this is far from what we have in 
mind, . . . [pause] 


Stanley feels that he has gotten through to Tom. His initial 
question is a good one, providing we assume Tom is at fault. 
In implying that Tom is training the men too well he may 
be undermining one of Tom’s greatest assets. The value of 


this remark also hinges on what is assumed to be an im- 
provement. 


[T21] rom: Well, you know how it is—you train a guy to do a good job 
and he expects you—well, [long pause] why have you been training me 
now? Suppose I can do your job as well as you can; why don’t I have 
your job? If my people can do my job and I can’t give it to them, well, 


[pause] it sometimes makes it pretty embarrassing to have to answeT 
a question like that. 


Tom’s response indicates that he is doing some thinking. 
His value system has been disturbed. 


[S22] srantey: Well, the point of this discussion has been to try tO 
get your ideas and also to do something in the direction of improve 
ment. I do want you to keep in mind the idea of the team and you 
working with other foremen. This is important to us because I rely 
on your helping on my team just as you rely on the people underneath 


you for helping your team show high productivity, dependability, and 
things like that. 


Stanley doesn’t follow up. Either he doesn’t have the 
answer or he merely wishes to stimulate thinking on Tom's 
part. Apparently he wishes Tom to take a new look at the 
whole operation because he ties back to other negative 
points in the evaluation. He indicates approval of Tom by 


“relying” on him for help and referring to the good work © 
his unit. 


[T22] rom: I told you that my team [pause] well, I feel it’s a good 
team, and shows a superior performance and [pause] well, I dont 
know about the other guys at my level, but I think you would do better 
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if you put some other guys in, but I don’t know how you would do this. 
I don’t like to see a guy get kicked out. 


Tom again becomes defensive. Stanley's request for help- 
ing other supervisors doesnt set too well. He indicates his 
inability to respect some of his associates, but having said 
it he becomes generous—he doesn’t want them “kicked out.” 


[S23] srantey: All right, PI keep in mind what you have said here, 
but before you go let me just sort of put together some of the things 
we have talked about: we've pointed out the good points in your unit; 
then some of the things where we seem to have differences of opinion; 
and we've explored your ideas. As a result of some of the ideas that 
I have gotten from you, I gather that Frank down there is a very good 
man and we should definitely consider him for promotion possibilities 
as a supervisor; another one of your feelings is that the best working 
groups should get the most interesting jobs, and, as far as you're con- 
cerned, you rate your unit as the tops. 


Stanley accepts Tom’s opinion as something to “keep in 
mind” and then summarizes the interview by referring to 
the plus items on the evaluation as “good points” and the 
negative items as “differences of opinion.” His last state- 
ment makes Tom seem something of a braggart and this 
may embarrass Tom. 


[It might be supposed by some interviewers that the strong and 
weak points should have been repeated. However, this seems quite 
Stanley does spell out the “ideas” he got from Tom 


unnecessary. 
items is important because they let 


and this is where repeating the 

Tom know he has been heard.] 
[T23] rom: Well, you said that, too, Boss . it’s not just my 
opinion—there are records to show it. 


Tom is somewhat embarrassed but handles it. 


[S24] sraney: Yes, that’s for sure, and the last thing that we men- 
tioned here was that the turnover problem seems to be highly related 
to the opportunities the people have within the company; that people 
like Frank, and others who are highly trained, have gained a lot from 
working here but they feel stymied if they - - + + 
Stanley continues the summary to include the controversial 
turnover item, but fortunately, he includes Toms diagnosis 


and mentions Frank. 
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[T24] rons: [Interrupting] I think it is a real shame that we are losing 
men like that. 


Note that Tom interrupts to drive home his point again. 
The fact that he continues to defend himself after Stanley 
has accepted and summarized his points indicates how 


much the criticism has disturbed him and his relations with 
Stanley. 


[S25] srantey: Well, Tom, I sure do thank you for coming in and 
talking this over with me. I think we have both benefited from this 


discussion and I hope that the next time the evaluation comes up, Í 
will be able to rate you high in everything. 


Stanley's final statement is generous in that he indicates 
that “both” benefited, but his hope that Tom can be rated 
high on everything on the next evaluation closes the inter- 
view with Stanley clearly in the role of the judge. 


[T25] rom: Well, thank you very much, 


Tom responds with thanks, but it would be too much to 
suppose that the interview ended on a high note. 


Evaluation 


Analysis of Interaction. Analysis of the words spoken by the two 
participants reveals that for both halves of the interview the proportion 
is about equal, the percentage for Stanley being 57.1 for the first half 
and 49.3 for the second half. This decline in § 
the first interview is due both to § 
ing more. Table 2 shows the amount s 


summarizing. ci 

An audit of the transcription reveals that the pace Was more leisurely 
in this interview than in the first in that each Participant spoke more 
slowly and calmly and there were fewer interruptions. 

Some of these differences in the first two interviews may be at- 
tributable to personality differences in the persons playing the part 
of Stanley. The first NETTE bar by nature à rapid and intense 
talker, but he was trained in counseling ang Was able to be a good 
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TABLE 2. WORDS SPOKEN BY EACH PARTICIPANT DURING SECOND INTERVIEW 


Speech Stanley Tom 
1 6 6 
2 8 2 
3 81 6 
4 50 51 
5 95 15 
6 149 114 
rd 11 79 
8 126 99 
9 35 48 

10 14 13 
11 45 16 
12 232 147 
13 23 59 

875 57.1% 655 
14 2 52 
15 17 59 
16 10 59 
17: 218 194 
18 10 175 
19 110 15 
20 51 63 
21 50 74 
22 78 63 
23 124 7 
24 54 14 
25 45 5 

769 49.3% 790 

Total 1644 + 1445 = 3089 
Percent 53.3 46.7 


listener, The second interviewer had by nature a strong voice and 
Was by no means disinclined to argue, although he was inclined to 
be less verbose than the first. The interview methods assigned to 
these individuals seemed to suppress the listening aptitude of the first 
Interviewer and the argumentative inclination of the second. 

The interviews reveal a striking similarity with respect to the topics 
discussed. This is to be expected since the methods have the common 
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objective of acquainting the employee with his appraisal. Both inter- 
viewers conformed with this objective and, although each presented 
the negative points in different ways, neither prevented Tom from 
becoming defensive. However, the second interviewer did avoid be- 
coming defensive himself, while the first did not. This difference 
seems to be due largely to the methods practiced. The objective of 
selling makes the superior want the subordinate to accept the appraisal 
and he therefore has a mental set that causes him to suppress opposi- 
tion, while the objective of listening in the second interview predis- 
poses the interviewer to expect and encourage opposition. , 

The first interviewer revealed his set by not giving Tom opportuni- 
ties to present his views, while the second interviewer waited for 
Tom’s reaction to each of the new points he made. He showed some 
excellent counseling skills in the way he responded to Tom’s defensive 
behavior, but he also showed some oversights in that he did not probe 
deeply enough for Tom’s feelings. His inclination to communicate the 
appraisal seemed to conflict with his inclination to listen. A training 
problem for this type of interview would be one of increasing the 
sensitivity of interviewers to mildly expressed defensive responses $O 
as to prevent some of the hurts that occurred in this interview. 


Reaction of the Audience. The response of the audience was highly 
favorable as indicated by the fact that spontaneous applause followed 
the termination of the interview. There was a general feeling that 
this interview was a demonstration of the proper method for conduct- 
ing appraisal interviews and everyone seemed convinced of its basic 
merits. It was the general feeling that Tom knew where he stood and 
that he left with a feeling of having profited, 

Persons identifying with Stanley were almost unanimous in their 
praise of the way the interview was conducted and it was felt by them 
that he had shown a great deal of tolerance for Tom whom they re- 
garded as too “cocky.” They figured that Tom had been made aware 
of his weaknesses, however, and that he would improve by being more 
cooperative with other supervisors, somewhat more willing to accept 
assignments, and that he had a greater appreciation of the importance 
of reducing turnover. They also felt that Stanley had learned some- 
thing about Tom’s problem and that he would try to find something 
better for Frank. It was agreed that Tom had not gone down in 
Stanley’s estimation, although it Pe found that he had gone down in 
the estimation of some of Stanley’s identifiers, 

Persons identifying with Tom eat that he could improve, but a small 
minority had doubts and reservations. Many felt that Stanley may 
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have gone up in Tom’s estimation and none felt he had lost. It was 
the general feeling that, although Tom was disappointed in the ap- 
praisal, he would recover and be a better man as a consequence. 


Reaction of Participants. Questions directed to the interviewers 
added some interesting insights. Stanley was quite satisfied with the 
interviewing job he had done and did not find the task difficult or 
unpleasant. He indicated that he had become irritated at several 
points, but remembered that he was supposed to listen. Tom had gone 
up in his estimation and he was inclined to regard Tom’s ability to 
handle his unit as somewhat better than he had initially assumed. He 
felt that Tom had growth potential and that he was making progress 
with him in the interview. It was Stanley’s belief that Tom left the 
interview with a favorable feeling and that he would not question job 
assignments in the future. 

Tom’s response was also favorable since Stanley had gone up in his 
estimation, He felt that he had gotten things off his chest and that 
Stanley would do something for Frank. He knew that Stanley thought 
well of him and that after the appraisals were over things would go on 
as before, Since it was obvious he was the best man, he knew that 
Stanley couldn’t get along without him. He indicated that he wanted 
to think about the turnover, but felt that he had discovered no ways 
in which he could do a better job. How could he improve when no 
Special ideas or plans had been discussed, he asked. He felt that the 


next move was up to Stanley. 


chapter 5 


Third Interview: 
Problem-Solving Approach 


[S1] GEORGE sraNLey: Well, I guess it’s about that time of year, I 
think that these interviews are good things; it seems that without them 
we get awfully involved in day-to-day problems and don’t take time 
to talk about where we are going, how we are getting there, what kind 
of progress we are making. 


Stanley's greeting is friendly even though he goes directly 
to the purpose of the interview. Note that his comments 
reveal the purpose as one of discussing progress rather than 
evaluating Tom or his job. This Purpose seems to put 
Stanley at ease as well as Tom, 


[T1] rom BURKE: I agree, George, I think that q 
an important thing, one real facet of every Supervisor's responsibilities. 
I certainly have been trying my level best to develop my people... . 


Tom's response indicates no feeling of rank difference in 
that he accepts development as everybody's problem, 


[S2] stTanreY: Yes, I think Tve noticed that. You think that part of 


; AP eople, is that it? 
your job is training your peop ua 


evelopment is certainly 
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Stanley makes capital of Tom’s initial response. He is fol- 
lowing one of the specific instructions for the Problem- 
Solving Method which is to follow up leads left by the 
interviewee. Opportunities to respond to important feel- 
ings revealed in the early stages of an interview are most 
frequently overlooked because the interviewer usually 
begins with a carefully laid plan. In this respect, plan- 
ning too carefully is inadvisable. 


[T2] tom: I do the best I can . . . yes, I believe that everyone has 
certain hidden talents and interests and that it is important nowadays, 
perhaps, for the supervisor to try and develop those special abilities 
and talents, Naturally, it pays off, too, in terms of productivity. I 
think I have a’really effective group and perhaps, because of the 
fact that people who work for me realize that they have a chance to 
improve themselves, they try to learn and produce as much as they 
can, When they find that they get the best of results, that makes for 
morale. I think good morale is an important asset to any group’s 
Productivity, 
Tom’s response shows a willingness to share his ideas with 
Stanley. Note that he reveals a good deal of initiative and 
enthusiasm in this aspect of the job. Incidently one gets 
a good idea of his attitude toward his subordinates, which 
happens to be one of Stanley’s concerns. Thus without in- 
troducing the subject Stanley had an opportunity to ex- 
plore Tom’s methods of handling people. 


[88] srantey: You think they are happy, is that it? 
Stanley takes the opportunity by reflecting Tom’s feelings 
about how his employees feel about the job. 


[T3] rom: Well, I think so, as far as I know anyway. 


n could have been answered with 
The fact that he isnt 
gests that further 


Although Stanley’s questior 
yes or no, Tom reveals a bit more. 
sure of the correctness of his answer sug; 


thought has been stimulated. 
[S4] srantey: How do you accomplish this? How do you go about 
Setting this productivity? 

Stanley’s question is a good one because it gets Tom to 


share his methods, and it is done in such a way as to indicate 
a desire to understand rather than to judge Toms ideas. 
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[T4] Tom: Well, you just have an interest in people. I think and 
realize that they have certain abilities and try to help them develop 
their ideas. An interest in their ideas should stimulate them. 


Tom further reveals what seems to be a healthy attitude 
toward his subordinates. This attitude is in conflict with 
the one suggested on Tom’s evaluation, and indicates that 
either the evaluation is inaccurate or that Tom’s present 
remarks are misleading. Since Tom’s attitude toward his 
subordinates is inferred from the turnover, it is important 
to discover Toms views when he is not on the defensive. 


[S5] sranuey: Do you feel that they give any trouble at all? 


Stanley's question reveals that he is actually exploring this 
very point. If Tom is at all defensive, he may see Stanley's 
question as one of checking up on him, but if he has not 
been made sensitive he is likely to see the question as 4 
quest for information. 


[T5] rom: No, on the contrary, I think I’ve got an effective unit; you 
can probably see that. I hope so at least, 


Tom seems a bit surprised by the question about “trouble,” 
but he seems to take it without feeling called upon to 
prove his point. He certainly dispels any thought that he 
is covering up any facts. 


[S6] sranuey: Yes, there’s been real progress—we've even given you 
a couple of extra jobs to do in order to keep you busy. Do you feel you 
have any problems? Is there anything that’s troubling you? 


Stanley seems to be satisfied because he accepts Toms re- 
mark, but at the same time he explores more generally for 
trouble areas. Had Stanley been less familiar with the 
evaluation he might have done a better job of exploring 
Tom’s views, but even so he is not being too obvious in 
his exploration. However, it would have been better to 
explore ways of improving the job rather than asking about 
troubles. 


[T6] tom: No, [pause] except that I'd like to be able to care for my 
people a little more, perhaps. [pause] You see they have had attrac- 


tive offers from outside, but I realize that there are limitations and 


I’m restricted to the top rates of the classifications, for example .... 
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Tom pauses and fortunately Stanley waits; then Tom men- 
tions a point about which he feels something should be 
done. Note it is the same point that was made in the first 
two interviews, but on these occasions it was made as a 
criticism of the company. 


[S7] srantey: Do you mean the people are leaving for better jobs? 


Stanley’s response shows interest and stimulates further 
comment on the point. 


[S7] vom: Oh, that has happened—of course, that always happens 
when you have really topflight people such as I think I’ve got working 
for me. If you have poor people you have them for a long time; if 
you have topflight people they're attracted outside. You can’t win. 


Note that Tom’s response is a more moderate statement of 
the problem of people leaving the company for better jobs 
than was made by the Toms in the first two interviews. 
Stanley expressed concern with the problem of employees 
leaving the company, and consequently Tom felt no need 
to be convincing by overstating the seriousness of the 


situation. 


[S8] srantey: I wonder if there is anything we can do to attract 
these people inside. Do you think it’s money alone that they want, 
ORs. sa i 


This response is a good example of the kind of interaction 
that is conducive to stimulating problem-solving behavior. 
Stanley’s willingness to help makes the problem one of 
mutual interest and this attitude is essential to cooperative 


interaction. 
I have one girl, Jane Wilson, who 


[T8] rom: No, I don’t think so. 
offer of $35.00 more per month 


is working for me who was given an 1 
than she was actually getting working for us and she turned it down, 
Which I think illustrates the fact that she is happy with us. Being a 
member of a good group, such as I think we have, [pause] is im- 


Portant—a more important factor than money. Of course, you 
can’t blame some people for going some place which offers them 
hink of, that we should act 


More, naturally. The only thing I can t 

on, has to do with one of my men. I’ve been meaning to speak to 
you about this for some time now. He’s my junior designer. I think 
that Tve spoken to you about his ability before; he’s a topflight fellow. 
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In case you have any opportunities for promotion, I think that Frank 
is really the man. He’s really got ideas, and the type of man I like 
to see get ahead. 


Tom’s response indicates that he is thinking about the 
problem rather than jumping at conclusions. He doesn't 
feel he needs a ready answer because the climate is con- 
ducive to discussing rather than convincing Stanley about 
something. Note how he uses the incident of Jane Wilson 
and his desire to promote Frank to weigh the relative merits 
of financial incentives and morale in reducing turnover. 
It is also interesting that Tom does not criticize his fellow 
supervisors in order to make a case for Frank. (The 
fact that Tom does not feel that he has’ been criticized 
permits him to discuss these questions without running 
down his fellow supervisors and without extolling his own 
virtues. ) 


[S9] srantey: Do you think there is any danger of dissatisfaction 
right now with Frank? 


Stanley continues to ask questions that stimulate problem 
solving in that they explore various aspects of the situation 
without suggesting answers or remedies. 


[T9] rom: Oh, I haven’t seen any. I think he is very happy in his 
work—as far as I know he hasn’t sought any outside offers. 


Tom’s response indicates that keeping Frank is not a prob- 
lem requiring immediate action. (In some of the other 
interviews one might have gained the impression that 
Frank created an emergency problem. ) 


[S10] srantey: Is there some way we could use these exceptional 
people to build up talents elsewhere? Do you feel that there is some 
way we can use a fellow like Frank to develop our other people? It 
would pay off if we could make these people more productive in that 


way. Do you feel, for example, that your group is better than some © 
the other groups? 


Stanley accepts Tom’s disposition of Frank, but instead of 
feeling relieved and changing the subject, he pursues the 
matter by stating the problem in a general way, i.e. making 
better use of exceptional people. A solution to this problem 
would give needed recognition and justify pay raises. How- 
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ever, Stanley doesnt give Tom a chance to answer this 
good question because he asks another. 


[This last question is not a good one because it requires Tom to 
make a “yes” or “no” statement rather than elaborate or explore 
further. Had he asked Tom to analyze why his group was so produc- 
tive he would not have sidetracked the discussion. This is Stanley’s 
first example of a mistake that is commonly made, that of continuing 
to question when the subordinate needed time for thought.] 


[T10] tom: I am sure of it. I know that may sound as though I’m 
bragging a bit, but you can consider the results as a tribute to my 
department, and if you come down sometime I’m sure that you'll never 
find a higher degree of morale than we have. 


Tom doesn’t want to brag, but Stanley's statement indicates 
ignorance about Tom's productivity and forces Tom to take 
a defensive position. He invites Stanley to visit his unit 


and see for himself. 


[S11] srantey: I wonder if there is some way that we can make use 
of these extra talents in people like Frank Dobbs for training else- 


where? 


doesn’t hear Toms response. Instead 


Stanley apparently 
he is preoccupied with an idea and he suggests it to Tom. 


(The sudden appearance of this idea in Stanley's mind 
have distracted him and caused him to ask the poor 
above. However, the idea has merit, 
1 observer it seems to be the kind of 


may 
question mentioned 
and to an uncritica 
thing Tom would welcome.) 


[T11] rom: Outside of my department? 


Tom is somewhat taken by surprise. He now asks a ques- 


tion to explore Stanley’s idea. 

ay we could work that out—do 
se special talents, you see, and 
of them. 


[S12] srantey: Yes, is there some W: 
you have any ideas? We have all the: 
We want to try to make the best use 


es his idea further and it is apparent that he 


Stanley clarifi 
gest that F rank assist other supervisors. 


wants Tom to sug, 
of a problem-solving opportunity since 
solution and wants Tom to state it. 


hes manipulation and is not what 
put it is a common error. 


[He isn’t giving Tom much 
he, in effect, has suggested a 
This kind of participation approac’ 
is meant by cooperative problem solving, 
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If Stanley wishes to present his idea he could have been more direct 

by asking such questions as: (a) What are the advantages and dis- 

advantages of loaning Frank to other units? (b) Could we create 

a special job for Frank so as to assist other units? (c) How would 

you feel about sharing a fellow like Frank with other units and what 

kind of recognition should you get for developing men like him?] 
[T12] tom: Well, as I said before, I think that Frank could certainly 
help out in a supervisor’s job; he could do a lot in holding down a 
supervisor's job; I think that he would be as good or better than some 
of the people that we have as supervisors now. I may be prejudiced, 
of course, but this fellow Frank is loaded with ideas and enthusiasm; 
he’s got good potential. 


Tom does not accept Stanley's hint, but instead presents 
his belief that Frank should be a supervisor, and that he 
would be superior to some men now holding this position. 


[This is the first time Tom has felt the need to make an unfavorable 
comment about his fellow supervisors. Tom doesn’t feel that Frank 
should be used to make weak supervisors look good and this undoubt- 
edly is due partly to the fact that Stanley has implied that Frank be 
used for this purpose. In a sense Stanley’s suggestion indicates that 
he is taking sides with some of the weak supervisors and Tom 
opposes this. Had Stanley not implied this favoritism, Tom woul: 
not have felt the need to attack them and extol Frank’s virtues.] 


[S13] sranuey: I think we better have another talk about Frank; it 
sounds like a very important . . . . [pause] 


Stanley seems sensitive to what is happening. He abandons 
the idea of using Frank as a trouble-shooter and places 0” 


the agenda for future consideration the topic of doing some- 
thing for Frank. 


[T13] tom: Td really appreciate it, because there is always the pos- 
sibility that we might lose him, as we have lost other good people. 


Tom doesn’t wait to hear all Stanley has to say. He A 
glad to have disposed of Stanley’s idea and uses Stanley $ 
acceptance as an opportunity to reinforce his own idea 0 
promoting Frank. Note the statement about turnovel 
which he now indicates is due to company neglect, whereas 
earlier in the interview he had not been this aggressive. 


[S14] stranrey: You feel then that these other people have left be- 
cause they have learned to do the job and were looking for greate" 
challenges, is that it? They were looking for a bigger thing to do. 
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Stanley continues to be sensitive to Tom's feelings and does 
an excellent job of reflecting the degree of concern Tom 
has expressed. In using somewhat different words to re- 
state Tom’s point of view, he demonstrates that he under- 
stands him and his position. 


[T14] rom: Well, yes, they are able to do more complicated jobs than 
I can give them. The more routine jobs we have aren't particularly 
challenging, you know. 


Tom comes up with a constructive solution to the problem 
of finding challenging work for well-trained men and the 
reward needn't be in the form of a promotion. It is appar- 
ent that he wants Stanley to reduce the amount of routine 
work his unit is given and it becomes clear that shifting 
Frank to other units would not solve the problem of giving 
challenging jobs to good men. 


[S15] stantey: And you do feel that you have an unfair proportion 
of the routine jobs to do, is that it? 


Stanley reflects Tom’s idea about routine jobs and ties it in 
with fairness. This introduces a problem of mutual inter- 
est because Stanley wants to make assignments in a way 
that is fair to all of his supervisors and Tom wants to be 
treated fairly. 

tive matter, it is possible that Tom has 


s broader perspective. Thus, Stanley's 
f broadening Tom’s viewpoint.] 


[Although fairness is a rela 

not seen the problem in it 

question has the possibility o 
[T15] rom: Yes, I guess so—I know that there are these routine jobs to 
be done, and we have to pull our load as well as the next fellow, but 
I think that in terms of my own group, they really appreciate some- 
thing challenging. If there is any dissatisfaction, perhaps it is due 
to the fact that the work is routine, but I don’t think that dissatisfaction 
is the main problem in our turnover. 


Tom’s treatment of the question about routine job assign- 
ments indicates that he has no solution in mind. Instead 
his ideas and feelings on the matter are unclear and in- 


compatible. 


[Conflicts in action revealed by his expressed ideas and wishes are 
as follows: (a) he feels he should do his share of the routine work, 
but he would appreciate more of the challenging kind; and (b) 
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dissatisfaction, if present, is related to routine work, but dissatis- 
faction isn’t serious. Problem-solving discussions resolve conflicts of 
this kind.] 
[S16] srantey: Do you think that we could do a better job of dis- 
tributing the routine and nonroutine jobs? 


Stanley's question states a problem. It neither implies that 
the present method is right nor wrong; rather it suggests 
searching for a better way. 


[T16] rom: Well, I’ve spoken to you about that before, George, and 
I would just like to ask you if there is the possibility that some of the 
routine jobs be given to the other supervisors. I think these jobs 
would be a little more along their lines. 


Tom entertains the idea that differences in ability might be 
used as a basis for assignments, Thus, he isn’t asking for 
favorable treatment but rather the application of an ob- 
jective criterion—assignment of jobs according to the ability 
to do them. 


[S17] srantey: How do you suppose they would feel about it? 


Stanley's question again has a broadening influence. He is 
asking whether the feelings of other supervisors should be 
considered, too. 


[T17] rom: I never thought about it, but I’ve never heard any com- 
plaints from them about routine jobs—it’s the kind of work that’s more 
in their line, I think, 


Tom has been too concerned with his own world and this 

P a . á . ing 
question has broadened his perspective without imposing 
an evaluative judgment. 


[Examples of evaluative questions that Stanley might have asked, 
but fortunately did not, are: (a) “Aren’t you ignoring the feelings al 
others?” (b) “Don’t you think other supervisors have as much claim 
to these assignments as you?” (c) “Do you think this would be fait 


to other supervisors?” Questions of this type would have lead t0 
defensive behavior.] 


[S18] srantey: Do you think that they're not as capable, or . . + + 


Stanley’s previous response caused Tom to explore co 
other supervisors might feel about routine vs. complicateé 
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jobs, whereas this particular response of Stanley's requires 
a decision in the form of a “Yes” or “No” answer. 

[At this point Stanley is not exhibiting skill, but his manner is ap- 
proaching the cross-examination type of questioning. Although his 


attitude is friendly, any type of question that requires a choice be- 
tween alternatives that are supplied tends to put a man on his guard.] 


[T18] rom: Oh, I don’t want to say that exactly... . 
Tom doesn’t wait for Stanley to set up the alternatives and 
backs away from a commitment. It is clear that he doesn’t 
feel that Stanley understands. 


[S19] srantey: Do they have any idea that you feel that these 
routine jobs would be more appropriate for them? 


Although Stanley is merely attempting to get some facts, 
the same objective might have been more effectively 
achieved had he asked, “Have you ever talked to the others 


about ways for improving job assignments?” 


[T19] rom: Oh, I don’t think so, no . . . I have no basis for saying 
anything about that one way or the other. 


Stanley’s question receives an evasive answer. 

[S20] srantey: How do you feel about the relations with other people? 
Stanley continues his pointed questioning. Apparently he 
is busy with an idea of his own and is not aware of Tom's 
failure to participate. 

[T20] rom: Why do you ask that? 

Tom’s defensiveness is now quite apparent, although, ac- 
cording to the transcription, there is no evidence of hostility 
in his voice. 

[S21] srantey: Well, there are matters of coordination on some of 

these jobs, you know. Some jobs require that two or three units look 

at them because people in one unit may have something to say or 
may know something in particular—and Tm interested to know if you 
think we have anything like a team here. 
Stanley respects Tom’s question, but he fails to regard it as 
a defensive act; instead he takes it as a request for informa- 
tion, and proceeds to explain why he is interested in Tom’s 
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relations with the other supervisors. (In this speech Stan- 
ley is behaving more as a judge than as a helper.) 


[T21] rom: Well, I have a team, but as for the other departments, I 
have my work to do and they have their work todo... . 


Toms response shows him to be protective and unfriendly 
toward the other units. 


[Although some of this unfriendliness could be due to certain aspects 
of Tom’s work relationships, it would appear that Stanley is aggravat- 


ing rather than reducing any bad feeling about fellow supervisors 
that Tom may have brought to the interview. ] 


[S22] srantey: Do you think that that’s the way it should be? That 
these departments should be fairly independent... . 


This question could easily be taken either as one designed 


to explore Tom’s feelings or as somewhat critical of Toms 
being “independent.” 


[T22] rom: No, [pause] 


I guess it would be better, perhaps, if we 
all could work together e 


ffectively as a team but I don’t know . - « ° 


Tom is playing safe and is agreeing that cooperation is @ 
good thing, but the last part of his statement indicates thal 
he doesn’t regard it as feasible. 


[S23] srantey: Yes, I think I see what you mean. It is something you 


can’t do by yourself because it’s my problem. I haven't done the job 
of getting these people together to talk about these things. If the 
team spirit isn’t as much as it could be, it’s a group problem. But 
this is a thing that I'm interested in talking and doing something about, 
and I'd appreciate your ideas on the values to be gained by working 
more closely with each other, 

Stanley makes a 

blame by taking it 

of a grow 


good recovery. He clears Tom of anv 
himself. He states the difficulty in terms 
p problem and requests Tom’s assistance. 

[T23] rom: I guess I can see the ne 
be able to work more effectively w 
but, of course, my fi 


ed for it—certainly I would like to 
ith some of the other supervisors» 
rst responsibilities are to my own unit. 

Although Tom warms u 
a desire to work with 
where he sees his first 


p to the problem and even indicate? 
the other supervisors, he indicate 
responsibility to lie. (This last ¢* 
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pression seems to be a hangover from his preceding defen- 
sive feeling.) 
[S24] srantey: I wonder if this assignment of jobs, such as the prob- 
lem of who should be given special jobs and what not, as compared to 
= standard routine type of job, isn’t something that we ought to 
discuss. 


Stanleys manner is more one of thinking aloud about his 
problem. than of suggesting or imposing a solution. (An 
expression of an idea of this kind is quite different from 
one in which a superior tries to get a subordinate to adopt 
his views. Since the problem is Stanley's, he is not impos- 
ing action on Tom. This type of statement is nonthreaten- 
ing and, at the same time, it is a stimulant for problem- 


solving behavior.) 


[T24] Tom: Sure, perhaps allocate the jobs in some sort of way—and 
I'd be happy to get together with you and the other supervisors to 
see if there is some better way We could work out that would be mu- 
tually satisfactory to all. There might be something in it for all of us. 


Tom’s response shows @ strong willingness to cooperate. 


Note that he shows a concern for the views of other super- 
visors and recognizes a possible gain for all. There is no 
evidence of competitiveness or defensiveness in this re- 


ponse. 
[S25] srantey: Well, that certainly 
there any other things that you feel 


progress—do you feel that you are ge 
want out of this job of yours? 


calls for a group meeting. Are 
are either helping or hindering 
tting all the satisfaction that you 


point as settled and changes the subject 
in order to explore some other points. (It is possible that he 
is changing the subject too abruptly and failing to test for 
Tom’s feelings toward some of the supervisors.) 


o—yes, I think so. 


Stanley accepts the 


[T25] rom: Very much s I can’t emphasize what 


Pve said much more, although - - » 
to Tom’s satisfaction is met with a strong 


“I think so.” Apparently Tom feels that 


oint and is wondering what Stanley 


The exploration in 
yes, followed by an 
he has covered the p 
has in mind. 
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[Suspicion of the interviewer's motive is one of the difficulties en- 
countered in the attempt to stimulate discussion by use of questions, 
especially when they are designed to explore a person’s specific feel- 
ings and when he has shown defensive behavior. This is why the 
nondirective method is favored under such circumstances. The use 
of questions is much more effective when the discussion is about the 
job and the relationship is one of problem solving than when per- 
sonalities and judgments are involved.] 


[S26] srantey: We've talked about these routine jobs that have to be 
done; the effect of that on progress, We've talked about the possibil- 
ity of losing good people for want of something better for them to do, 


something that they really want to do. Are there any other things that 
we ought to go over? 


Stanley senses that Tom is somewhat defensive and unable 
to leave the previous topic. By skillfully summarizing the 
discussion up to this point, Stanley is able to show that he 
has understood and accepted for consideration the contri- 
butions Tom has made. He then asks a general question 


that leaves Tom free to discuss anything about the job he 
wishes. 


[Summarizing is a skill that effectively can be used (a) to get an 
interview out of a rut; and (b) to clear up misunderstandings. Stan- 
ley did not recognize Tom’s sensitivity on the subject of cooperation 
soon enough, but he can recover the lost ground if he is able to get 
Tom interested in problem solving again. The question following the 
summary is a good one for changing the subject.] 


[T26] rom: No, I can’t think of an 
the fact that we have turnover and I realize now that we have it to @ 
considerable degree. Is there anything we can do about it? Have 


you any suggestions that might not have occurred to me as to how 
we can keep these good people that we have? 


ything else. We've talked about 


Tom has no new problem, at least none that he can think 
of at that moment. He returns to the turnover problem 


and asks Stanley for ideas, Apparently Stanley's concern 
over turnover has Tom worried, 

Ut appears that Stanley moved somewhat too quickly to new topics 
in this interview and now finds Tom returning to old ones. The 
fact that Tom is asking Stanley for ideas indicates that he suspects 
Stanley of having an answer in mind. He may be testing Stanley 
with these questions, and it is important that Stanley avoids giving 


answers, if he wishes to stimulate problem-solving relationships.] 
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[S27] sranuey: I think that there is a possibility that somewhere in 
the company there may be opportunities for them. 


Stanley's reply is a good one, since this suggestion of his is 
too vague to be regarded as a solution. It indicates that he 
believes there is an answer to the problem and that it might 
be found if one searched for it. 


[T27] rom: I would like to be able to pay them a little more, but I 
guess that’s impossible. 


Tom’s reply indicates that he had been testing Stanley and 
didn’t want him to have a pat answer. There is something 
he wants to do for his employces, but he isn’t sure how re- 
ceptive Stanley will be to his ideas. Now he feels free to 
suggest something. 

[One may wonder why Tom didn’t make his suggestion earlier. Per- 
haps he would have done so had he been able to prepare the ground 


at the time. It is also possible that the pay question is not the im- 
portant incentive, but is a substitute for a more desirable one.] 


[S28] srantey: I think that’s something that should be considered. 
I don’t think by any means that we should regard pay as a static propo- 
sition . . , , It’s pretty clear that a lot of other people in the company 
are involved in this, but I’d be happy to set up a meeting with per- 
sonnel people. We could at least ask for a job description to be made 
again and then make a comparison with other jobs at the same level 
to make sure that our job classifications haven't gotten out of line. 


Stanley's response is an excellent one. He shows that he 
accepts the idea and supplies facts about procedures that 
are relevant. Notice that his response places him in the 


role of helper rather than judge. 


es not mean agreement or disagreement. 


[Stanley’s acceptance do 
ation. Agreeing and disagreeing 


Acceptance can occur without evalu 
are evaluative responses.] 


[T28] tom: Well, rd certainly go 
the job description is off very much. 
to do more than the job requires. 

rifies his views with respect to the need 
d makes it clear that he feels certain 
in jobs are in need of pay ad- 


along with that, but I doubt that 
Some of the fellows are just able 


Ton’s response cla 
of job descriptions an 
individuals rather than certa 


justments. 
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[S29] srantey: You don’t feel that a new job description will be the 
answer to the problem. Where do you think the solution lies? 


Stanley reflects this clarification of Tom’s views and his 
question requires Tom to go a step further. 


[T29] rom: Up to a certain point we have been successful in keeping 
them here, even though they could be getting more money outside. 
And if they have challenging interests in work assignments they are 
more inclined to stay. Well, I've done what I could as far as the 
morale is concerned and my hands are tied with respect to pay—I 
can’t go beyond the top rate in the job classification and I can only 
assign the jobs that I have to give to them, 


Tom continues his exploration of the pay question by point- 
ing out the uses of nonfinancial incentives he has made. 
He does a good job of pinpointing the problem. 


[Tom is demonstrating his awareness of the importance of good 
morale and shows a knowledge of the factors on which it depends. 
If Stanley has believed Tom to be too work-oriented, Tom’s responses 
to date have not supported the belief. It is through responses of 
this kind that a supervisor may wish to revise his evaluations, since 
these are never facts but interpretations of limited observations and 
usually made from a particular point of view.] 


[S30] srantey: I certainly can understand your feelings there. 


Stanley accepts Tom’s situation and his feelings on the mat- 
ter and wisely refrains from making suggestions. 


[T30] ront: I wish that there was something that I could do because, 


as I told you, they are topnotch people and I would like to do every- 
thing I can for them, 


Tom continues to reg 


(Is his motive one o 
creases? ) 


ister his concern for his employees. 
f getting Stanley to grant some in- 


[S31] srantey: Do you feel th 
might help? What are some ext 
petence that we can require o 
create some additional job cate 
problem for people who are no 


at perhaps some separate categories 
ra skills or demands on technical com- 
f certain individuals so that we can 
gories? Would that propose a morale 
t put in those categories? 


Stanley’s response indicates h 


is belief in paying according 
to job classifications. 


He would be willing to create new 
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job categories if he could find the justification and morale 
issues were not created. 

[This response is quite typical of managers at higher levels because 
they take a broader view of all problems. Stanley can see com- 
plaints of favoritism from other supervisors if he gave merit in- 
creases to some persons in Tom’s unit, whereas if he promoted them 
the pay question would be clarified. He seems to forget that if cer- 
tain persons were promoted, morale might be disturbed in persons 
by-passed. Actually Stanley’s suggestion merely solves one problem 
by creating an equal one.] 


[T31] rom: That’s conceivable but, as you say, it might develop new 
problems. You know that as things stand we haven't had much status 
differential in our unit; we're sort of all one big happy family. I don’t 
know what would happen if we started formalizing things with new 
classifications, perhaps Clerk grade A and Clerk grade B, I don’t know 
what this would do to us. 
Tom appreciates Stanley's position and accepts the belief 
that additional morale problems will be created by the 
formation of new job grades. He also registers discomfort 
with the idea of job grades. (This is the second time Tom 
has failed to accept Stanley's contributions toward a solu- 
tion. ) 
[S32] srantey: You think then that it is better to try to raise the over- 
all level somehow, is that right? 
Stanley recognizes Tom’s reluctance to go along with the 
plan and restates Tom’s idea in a general way. (Tom had 
talked about raises for talented people and Stanley speaks 
of some kind of raise in the level of pay. He sees Tom's 
idea as indicating increases for several persons at least.) 


[T32] rom: Yes, if it were possible. 
Tom accepts Stanley's version of his idea and recognizes 
that it may not be a possibility. (Apparently Tom is still 
thinking along with Stanley and he is responsive to Stan- 


ley’s situation.) 


[S83] srantey: Of course this would involve all the other supervisors 


in the section, too, wouldn't it? 
be reluctant by raising the problem of 


Stanley continues to é 
(This is consistent with the problem- 


other supervisors. 
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solving approach insofar as it brings in facts. However, as 
Stanley states the matter, one can infer a personal reluc- 
tance.) 


[T33] rom: That’s true, you just can’t do something for my exceptional 
employee and not do anything for the others. This might really pre- 
sent a problem for our section as a whole. 


Toms response shows him to be both generous and sympa- 


thetic with Stanley's position and this indicates a problem- 
solving attitude. 


[S34] srantey: Well, I think that these are important matters that we 
have thought about today. There is a question of pay for these 
people comparable to what they can get on the outside, and there is a 
question of making work challenging in the form of new and inter- 
esting work, something that is not routine. These things we should 
try and do something about. Then there is the question of distribu- 


tion of the routine jobs which, I believe, you feel sure we should do 
something about. 


Stanley takes this acceptance of the problem as an oppor- 
tunity to summarize the interview. His first point is the 
one just discussed and this gives the summary good con- 
tinuity with Tom’s last remark. The next two points in the 
summary have to do with job interest and Stanley demon- 
strates a full appreciation for Tom’s views on these matters. 


[Stanley’s summary is an excellent one. Note that he includes only 
the points raised by Tom. These are the ones on which Tom is 
willing to work in order to improve things. In Stanley’s restatement 
of the points he not only mentions the items but accurately reflects 
the strength of Tom’s feelings. It is quite conceivable that if the 
last problem could be solved, the question of pay increases might 
vanish. Perhaps Tom wants recognition for his men, and if he can 
get it by way of selected assignments, financial recognition may not 
be necessary. Certainly the money matter would not be pressing-] 


[T34] rom: Yes, that is one that Pm particularly interested in, and 
perhaps if we got together with the other supervisors they might be 


content with the routine jobs. I don’t know, but it’s my estimation 
that they would be—although I may be wrong about it. 


Tom indicates that his major interest is in the item con- 
cerned with job assignments. Having had Stanley's ac- 
ceptance he now shows an appreciation and concern for the 
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feelings of the other supervisors in that he expresses a will- 
ingness to have a group meeting. His expressed belief 
that the other supervisors might approve of the idea of 
taking a greater proportion of routine assignments indicates 
that he believes a group discussion meeting might be of 
mutual interest. 

[Tom’s willingness to risk a group discussion indicates that he feels 
quite friendly towards his fellow supervisors. Misunderstandings 
often are due to communication failures but people are inclined to 


feel this way only when they are in a generous state of mind. When 
on the defensive, differences in viewpoint are assumed to be caused 


by the faults of other people.] 


[S35] STANLEY; Then we talked a little, too, about the extent to which 
you supervisors are teamed up, the extent to which you are working 
together and coordinating jobs, and we raised the question of whether 
I am doing a good job in promoting the kind of working relationships 
that seem desirable. 


Having gained Toms acceptance of the summary up to 
this point, Stanley continues by restating the matter of his 
relations with fellow supervisors. (This is the issue on 
which Tom previously became somewhat defensive—see 
T20.) In again making the problem one for which he is 


responsible, Stanley avoids making any criticism of Tom 


and instead requests assistance. 


ummarizing not only certain 


[Stanley again shows skill in accurately s 
ends on a constructive 


facts but the attitudes as well. The summary 
statement of a problem.] 


[T35] rom: I think that that is probably 

ter of fact, I might be able to improve my re 

the others—Jim Drake, for example—oh, that’s unimportant. 
Tom not only shows interest in the problem Stanley has 
raised but indicates where he can improve and assist in 
attaining Stanley's objective. He hints about an occasion 
when he was at fault and expresses an interest in going out 
of his way to be helpful. In calling it “unimportant” he 
seems to suggest that it needn't be discussed. 


quite important. As a mat- 
lationships with some of 


[This response of Tom’s is quite typical of the way a person responds 
to Stanley’s structuring of the problem. The two previous inter- 
viewers had introduced the incident of Jim Drake themselves and 
had caused their Toms to become defensive. On this occasion Tom 
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brings up the Drake incident as the interview draws to a close. The 
closing moments of an interview often reveal some of the most im- 
portant incidents.] 


[S36] srantey: Do you feel though that there might be some diffi- 
culties there? 


Stanley explores for Tom’s feelings and his question is 
somewhat probing in nature. However, the transcription 
shows that the statement was made more as a reflecting 
statement than as a question. 


[A better question might have been “Is there anything I should have 
known about?” and a good reflective statement might have been, 
“You feel you may have caused Jim Drake some kind of problem.”] 


[T36] rom: Oh, slightly, you know—perhaps I have been paying atten- 
tion more to my own department and not doing what I could do to 
cultivate relationships with the other departments. 


Tom’s response is healthy and insightful. It shows that 
Stanley's response was adequate. Tom claborates further, 


indicating that he may have been too centered in his own 
unit. 


[This degree of acceptance of a personal fault exceeds any obtained 
in the other two types of interview and shows what may be accom- 
plished by encouraging self-evaluation.] 


[S87] srantey: Well, Tom, I think this has been a very valuable inter- 
view; I think we have brought up a lot of important problems that 
have to be dealt with. I’m certainly going to make a note of these 


and you will hear more about them—either I'll be talking to you or rl 
try and get the group together. 


Stanley lets the matter drop. He is satisfied that Tom has 
made a discovery and proceeds to close the interview. I" 
referring to the fact that he himself has profited, he is 1e- 
vealing mutual gain and reducing the social distance be- 
tween them. He also promises a follow-up on the items 
discussed and refers to a group meeting, 


[This was a good summary both because it avoided making an issue 
of the Drake affair and because it re-established the group meeting: 
This last point had not been specifically promised by Stanley, but 
was only mentioned by Tom (see T34). 


Stanley remains true tO 
the problem 


-solving approach to the end. This is a distinct achieve- 
ment because people in making their closing remarks often are unable 
to resist giving a bit of advice.] 
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[T37] rom: Well, thanks, George, I certainly have been helped to 
become aware of some problems, too, and TII see what I'll be able to 
do about them. 


Tom’s warm response indicates that he not only has had a 
pleasant and profitable experience but also that he intends 
to take action on certain things. 


[S38] srantey: Thank you. 


Stanley can honestly thank Tom for the worthwhile experi- 
ence he has had. 


Evaluation 


Analysis of Interaction. This interview accurately revealed the style 
of the Problem-Solving approach to appraisal interviewing. At no 
time did the interviewer actually tell Tom how he had been appraised, 
and a critical observer could have detected implied appraising re- 
marks on a few occasions only. In general, Stanley remained in the 
role of helper with a high degree of consistency, and he seemed to be 
free of the conflict between the tendency to help and the tendency 
to judge. 

The Stanley in this interview 


perform than the Stanleys in the first two inter 
Seemed to be more cooperative and reasonable. The questions of 


whether the personality differences of the persons playing the role of 
Tom or the third Stanley's approach are responsible for the “reason- 
able” behavior of Tom in this interview can best be answered when 
all six interviews have been studied. For the present, it must be 
granted that the third Tom was most cooperative, the second was 
perhaps the most belligerent and arrogant, while the first was perhaps 
the most pathetic and submissive. z 

The analysis of the length of speeches made by the two participants 
reveals the pattern of the Problem-Solving type of interview. Table 
3 shows the number of words spoken by each in their successive 
Speeches. It took 75 exchanges in speech to complete the interview, 
even though a smaller total number of words was spoken in this inter- 
view than in the others. This large number of speeches reveals that 
an exceptionally high degree of interaction occurred in the interview. 
The degree of interaction, as such, is not a virtue because a great 
deal of interaction also occurs in quarrels. Since the present type of 


seemed to have a much easier task to 
views because his Tom 


TABLE 3. WORDS SPOKEN BY EACH PARTICIPANT DURING THIRD INTERVIEW 


Speech Stanley Tom 
1 53 31 
3 20 112 
3 8 10 
4 15 33 
5 10 21 
6 37 44 
7 10 49 
8 24 173 
9 13 25 

10 67 47 
11 24 4 
12 35 69 
13 15 22 
14 35 26 
15 20 72 
16 17 46 
17 8 28 
18 10 8 
19 18 20 

439 34.3% 840 
20 10 5 
21 55 24 
22 17 22 
23 82 37 
24 37 54 
25 41 16 
26 53 59 
27 18 17 
28 86 32 
29 22 85 
30 7 31 
31 51 67 
32 19 5 
33 15 29 
34 86 44 
35 50 33 
36 11 29 
37 58 26 
38 2 

720 53.9% 615 

Total 1159 + 1455 — 2614 


Percent 44.3 
92 


55.7 
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interview also presupposes a lot of interaction, other criteria must be 
used to distinguish between quarreling and cooperative problem solv- 
ing. In the foregoing interview, the existence of quarreling need not 
be entertained as an alternative interpretation of the cause of the high 
degree of interaction. 

The proportion of words spoken by Stanley in this interview is 
somewhat lower than in the second, and the pattern for the two halves 
is reversed. In this interview Stanley contributed 34.3 percent of the 
words during the first half of the interview and 53.9 percent during the 
second half. The low contribution of Stanley during the first part of 
the interview suggests that he used this period to get Tom to talk, 
whereas the other two interview styles required the interviewer to use 
the initial period to communicate part or all of the evaluation. 

The Problem-Solving style is in contrast to the other two in that Tom 
rather than Stanley introduced the topics for discussion. Neverthe- 
less, the topics reviewed in the three interviews were about the same. 
Tt might have been expected that the problem-solving approach would 
ver the topics on Stanley’s evaluation be- 
ard to the initiation of 
views are directive in 


require many words to co 
cause the approach is nondirective with reg 
topics, whereas the other two types of inter 
this respect. Nevertheless, the total number of words spoken in this 
Interview is only 2614, compared to 3089 and 3432 in the second and 
first interviews, respectively. In the first interview, many words were 
used for the selling process and in the second, the listening process 
caused Tom to express a good dea 
supervisor hasn’t the time to listen is not supp 


discussed so far. 


lof feeling. The argument that a 
orted by the interviews 


The reactions of the observers to this inter- 


Reaction of Audience. 
use of the friendly tone that was 


view were, in general, favorable beca 
Maintained throughout the interaction. The ease with which it pro- 
Sressed also left a very good impression. Many observers attributed 
the success of the interaction to the skill of the interviewer, others 
to the cooperative nature of Tom, but most of them thought it was a 
Combination of both. 

It was generally agreed tha 
who identified with Tom agreed that thi 
Many who identified with Stanley felt that the person role playing 
Stanley had been “taken in” by Tom’s smoothness. Several suggested 
that Stanley should have been more critical and others thought Stanley 


Should have stated his side of the evaluation. 


t Tom rose in Stanley's estimation. Those 
s was as it should be, but 
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There was general agreement that Stanley learned from the inter- 
view and that he had an increased understanding of Tom as a result. 
Those identifying with Tom felt Stanley should change in some ways, 
whereas those identifying with Stanley were inclined to feel that 
Stanley should change only if Tom improved or additional facts indi- 
cated that he was wrong. 

It was generally agreed that Stanley had risen in Tom’s estimation, 
but the Stanley identifiers indicated that he bought Tom’s good will 
for a price. They criticized Stanley for failure to hold up his end of 
the interview. 

To the question of whether Tom knew where he stood, the Stanley 
identifiers were convinced that Tom either did not know or that he 
had gained an exaggerated notion of himself. On the whole those 
identifying with Tom did not feel that Tom had gained an inflated 
impression of himself, but most felt that Tom had no way of knowing 
where he stood since Stanley had not told him. 

When asked whether or not Tom would improve, considerable 
doubt was registered, more with the persons identifying with Stanley 
than with Tom. Persons who felt Tom would improve figured that 
Tom’s increased good feeling for Stanley would be responsible for 
improvement. There was no agreement on the form that any of Tom’s 
improvement would take. 

In general, the audience was favorable to the good will and friendly 
interaction shown by the participants, but was skeptical of its value 
as a way to develop employees because Tom had not been told where 
he stood. However, a strong minority felt that the interview was 4 
great success and was suggestive of a good approach, 

Reaction of Participants. Both participants reported a high degree 
of satisfaction with the interview and each reported that the other 
had definitely gained in his estimation. 


Stanley's report revealed that he had revised his interpretation of 


Tom. As a result of the interview he was satisfied that (a) Tom was 
doing a good job supervising his employees; (b) the incident with 
Drake was not as serious as he had thought; (c) some revisions should 
be made in assigning the complex jobs; (d) something should be 
done for Frank Dobbs; and (e) turnover in Tom’s group was as much 
his problem as Tom’s. He believed Tom would cooperate in the fu- 
ture, at least as well as in the past, and he did not expect Tom to be 


unreasonable when he had a group meeting with supervisors on the 
subject of how to make his section more of a team, In the future, it 


was his intention to hold group meetings with his supervisors regularly, 
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and it was his understanding that the subject of job assignments 
would be one of the first items on the agenda. 

Tom’s report revealed that he wanted to take a new look at turn- 
over and see if there were angles he had overlooked. He felt he had 
not been as helpful to other supervisors as he should have been and 
he looked forward to the group meetings with Stanley. In his opinion, 
such meetings would lead to friendlier relationships with his associ- 
ates, provide opportunities where he could be helpful, and perhaps 
even help him to get ideas himself. He expected to take up the ques- 
tion of Frank Dobbs with Stanley in the future and felt that some- 
thing might be worked out. He felt he had made Frank a supervisory 
possibility for the next vacancy and derived satisfaction from this. He 
also hoped to get a small raise for Jane. Wilson. 

He did not feel that Stanley had criticized him; rather he found 
the discussion stimulating. 

When asked how he thought Stanley had evaluated him, he re- 
ported that from an all-over viewpoint Stanley regarded him very 
highly. His feelings about specific aspects of the job were that (a) 
his best points were quality and quantity of production; (b) there 
Was room for improvement with respect for team spirit; and (c) find- 
ing a way to reduce turnover was important to Stanley. . 

These opinions checked with Stanley’s revised evaluation, except 
that Stanley was less concerned with turnover than Tom thought. 
Stanley now was closer to Tom’s expressed opinion that high turnover 
is good if men go to better jobs. “Competition with other companies 


will keep a company on its toes,” he said. 


chapter 6 


Fourth Interview: 


Tell and Sell Method 


[S1] crorcr srantey: Come in, Tom, have a chair. You may realize 
that this is the time of year that we go through our annual review of 
everyone's work, and I asked you in today as I have been going ove! 


yours and everyone else’s record and I would like to talk to you 
about it. 


Stanley’s approach is friendly and he comes directly to the 
point, explaining the purpose of the interview so that Tom 
will not be anxious. He states that everyone’s work is 
being reviewed, thereby informing Tom of the routine 
nature of the interview. It is interesting to note that Stan- 
ley uses the pronoun “P three times in one sentence. 


[This self-orientation of Stanley might be regarded as a deficiency 
in skill, yet it seems to flow quite naturally from the role of a judge 
The appearance of mental sets of this kind is one of the reasons for 
believing that the objective of the interview may have a direct in- 
fluence on the skills that will be expressed.] 
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[T1] rom Burke: Well, that’s good. 


Tom succeeds in sandwiching a remark between Stanley's 
statements to let him know he approves and that the review 
of the job was of interest and concern to him. 


[S2] srantey: I want to let you know how you stand around here. I 
have all the rating forms and everything else and we can just go down 
them point by point and let you know where you stand. Now to 
start with, I think that we should mention the fact that the first re- 
quirement of a company, obviously, is production. I don’t know how 
to tell you how fine I think your production work is. 


The phrase “I want to let you know” shows a personal 
orientation and a lack of appreciation of the fact that the 
interview might be of mutual interest. 

Stanley is so intent on his introduction that Toms re- 
sponse goes unrecognized. ( This is largely a slipup in 
skill since a remark such as “I'm glad you welcome this 
opportunity, too,” would not have disrupted his plan. 
However, one must also appreciate the fact that the telling 
type of interview causes a person to plan the initial remarks 
rather carefully so that an interruption is likely to be dis- 
tracting.) Following Tom’s remark, Stanley proceeds to 
follow his interview plan; his manner, if anything, being 
somewhat less friendly than before. One has the feeling 
that Tom’s friendliness has embarrassed Stanley and that 
some unpleasant surprises are in store for Tom. The use 
of the phrase “point by point” as he repeats the comment 
about letting Tom know where he stands emphasizes Stan- 
ley’s role as a judge. The fact that he directly mentions 
Tom’s good point and is strong in his praise may, however, 
counteract any unpleasantness that his initial comments 
may have caused. 


occupying the role of a judge and is being con- 
d he was requested to follow.] 


We really have been 


[Stanley is clearly 
sistent with the metho 


[T2] rom: Well, I’m glad you recognize that. 
Working very hard on this in our group. 


Tom is a friendly chap and graciously accepts the praise 
Stanley bestows upon him. He makes mention of his group 


so as to give them a share of the recognition. 
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[S8] stanuey: You have been doing a splendid job, you turn mn ES 
work rapidly, it shows a very high quality, and since you have a 
this outfit the past two years the improvement has just been marvelous. 
When I have extra work, as I have in the past six months, I always 
turn it over to you and you produce and it is a real pleasure to put n 
this record the fact that your production is just superb. I hope, 0 


: i f 
course, that in the future we are going to continue to see this sort 0 
thing from you. 


Stanley skillfully uses Tom’s response as an opportunity 
to expand on Tom’s good points. In spelling out prape 
worthy details, he communicates exactly what he likes 
about the work Tom’s unit turns out, His expression q 
hope that the work will continue should make Tom jee 
secure because this is something he knows he can do. 

[Praise for specific 


method because it informs a person about what is wanted, whereas 
reprimand lacks constructiveness becaus 
to do. In order to cease doin; 
something else or do nothing, 


his behavior because he (a) has no clear knowledge of an alternative 


ecute the desired alternative; 
or (c) disapproves of the alternative.] 


[T3] tom: Well, I have a 


good unit down there and I think we all 
work together pretty well, 


Tom again is gracious in responding to the words of praise. 
He shows neither conceit nor embarrassment in accepting 
Stanley’s evaluation, 
[S4] sTANLEY: Well, I comp 


letely agree with you. It seems that 1s 
the situation; no doubt you 


deserve the major credit for this, and I 
However, as is always the case on these 
things when a person is growing into a job (and you've only been on 
ere are plenty of places for improve- 
ment—improvement we'd like to see made and over the next year or 
so. Im quite sure that you can handle it all right and I believe I'll 
let you know what those things are, [t’s a matter of quite a few issues 
of your cooperation—your working with People—and it seems to me 
ere it is quite important that we 
see some changes from the past year or So. Td like to itemize these 
things for you and I'm quite sure that after I do you'll be able to g° 
to work on them with no trouble at all, First of all, there is this busi- 
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ness of cooperation in general with the whole crew. I mean with the 
whole crew of men on your own level—I'll get to your own crew in a 
moment. There have been at least four or five times in the past month 
that I have asked other foremen—you know there are eight foremen 
here, this is a large team—and to get ahead a man has got to start 
to get a picture of the over-all view. I’ve asked these people to go 
down and get information from you and I’ve heard they're having 
difficulty doing that. You've been a little sarcastic, you’ve sent them 
away, you don’t have time for them. Now a couple of years before 
you were a supervisor we had a real good chance to use this produc- 
tion ability of yours in the whole outfit, and it seems that now we have 
Promoted you, this information isn’t available to all of us any more 
and this is very important to the progress of the company. 


Stanley reinforces his praise before turning to his next 
point. He carefully prepares Tom for something unfavor- 
able by giving him the excuse of being new on the job, and 
he even praises him by registering his confidence in Tom’s 
ability to overcome his deficiencies. His mention of 
“plenty” of places for improvement is unfortunate. 

n of cooperation, Stanley mentions 
specific instances so that Tom will know exactly what is 
meant by cooperation. He seems to exaggerate Toms 
faults, but this may be merely to emphasize the importance 
of the points. When he says that Tom has been a “little” 
sarcastic, he seems to be trying to avoid hurting Tom’s feel- 
ings, but the list of actions attributed to Tom reads like a 
legal bill of complaint. The final remarks showing concern 
over the loss of Tom’s availability for the unit as a whole 
is a form of persuasion that is quite typical of an authori- 
tarian leader. It is the kind of expression of disappoint- 
ment that a loving father might both express and feel. 
(Stanley is showing persuasive techniques in telling and 
selling. If he fails to convert Tom, it would seem unjust 
to blame it on Stanley’s lack of skill and ingenuity. ) 


[T4] rom: Well, I try to cooperate with these other men, and I have 
been working with them quite well. I don’t know where you have 
been getting this information, but we have been working .... 


Tom is playing innocent. In claiming to be unaware of a 
problem and by questioning the source of information, he 
is making a protective response without showing overt 


In taking up the questio 


TEW. 
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: ; lack of 
hostility or aggression. (One can appreciate the A 
constructiveness in Toms responses if one imagin 


sing dis- 
inappropriate they would be in a problem-solving 
cussion. ) 


[S5] srantey: From the other supervisors it is quite clear that aon 
has been a holdup of information. It is felt that your own unit is nit 
busy, and you have been focusing the attention on your own pah 
more than is necessary because you have been neglecting these ands 
I think you'll admit that a little consideration in improving these 1 m 
when you realize that someday you'll be sitting 


ight 
wre in my job, you've got to look at these oak 
outfits, numbers 1-2-8-4-5-6-7 and 8, all of them having to W 


p ility and 
together. And if we have a man who is good on inventive ene 
we send people to him for help, we expect him to give that h 
graciously, willingly, and cooperatively, and that’s the kind of . - - 


y ” s of 

Stanley does not take Toms expression of unawarenes ba 
’ . ’ . 4 

his lack of cooperation as a protective response; rathe i 
becomes convinced that Tom really is unaware of his 


EA D is 
sponsibilities, He therefore proceeds to tell Tom what fa 
expected of him, and his manner is one of talking down ™ 
Tom. 


Some impatience and hostility are revealed in o 

final remark which he is unable to complete because 
Toms interruption. 

[T5] Tom: [Interrupting] Well, I started out t 

got to a point where it was really interferin 

do—I wasn’t getting anything done at all. 


The fact that To 
ley’s comments 
him to be a 


it 
hat way [pause] 
g with anything I co 


, ran- 
m interrupts indicates that he feels rao 
to be inappropriate, and his reply i 
Séressively defensive. Note that he criticiz 


‘ s 
ng up most of his time, tht 


[S6] srantey: I don’t want you to ne 
is no reason in the world wl 
and still have these other su 
from you. That is one of th 
only been on the job a cou 
it’s reasonable that you will 
done and at the same tim 


glect your own work, but cee 
hy you shouldn't be able to do your wor 

Pervisors come down and get cooperatio j 
© jobs of the supervisor, As I say, youve 
ple of years; it is a new position for ae 
be having difficulty getting your own wot 

e helping others. The point is these are 
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both part of the foreman’s job and we'd like to see you work out on 
this thing and come up better on it. Now Tve got another one to add 
to you that’s even more in relationship to me than to the other people. 
In the last two or three months, there were times when I’ve asked you 
to do a routine job you've said “uh-uh.” Now let’s face it. If I turn 
around to my boss when he tells me to do a routine job and say 
uh-uh,” that’s no way to get ahead... . . 


Stanley cuts through Tom’s excuse with precision. Since 
Stanley, the judge, has decided that Tom should help his 
fellow supervisors, anything Tom says to the contrary must 
be wrong. If Tom can’t do what is expected of him, he 
must learn. He generously supplies Tom with a face-saver 
by recognizing that Tom lacks experience. He then pro- 
ceeds to enumerate another of Tom’s faults; this one being 
a failure to cooperate with Stanley himself. Tom had bet- 
ter not blame the other members of the party this time. 
The fact that Stanley brings up this point on this occasion 
may indicate Stanley's impatience with Tom’s disinclina- 
tion to admit the error of his ways. 

In the final sentence, Stanley sets himself up as a model, 
simultaneously giving Tom some encouragement by sug- 
gesting he might get ahead in the company. It is apparent 
that Stanley wants Tom to follow in his footsteps. 
[Stanley’s failure to entertain Tom’s excuses conforms with the Tell 
and Sell method since it is his responsibility to develop Tom by in- 
‘aults and by telling him how he should change. 


forming him of his fi 
In referring to himself as an example, Stanley also seems to be true 
to the assignment given him. If superiors are qualified to judge and 
recommend plans for improvement, then they must have superior 
wisdom and be willing to have their own conduct copied. This 
is the role of the father figure.] 
[T6] rom: I didn’t say “ah-uh,” but I said Td rather not do it and I 
think someone else ought to do it. - - isn’t that right? 


Tom corrects Stanley in self-defense. 


[S7] srantey: Yes. 


Stanley accepts the correction and prevents the conflict 


from getting worse. 
[T7] rom: Well, I didn’t refuse it. I just said it would be better if 


some of the other guys would do it. 
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EN AF een 
Tom continues with his defense, distinguishing a 
. Ol 
(a) refusing to do the job and (b) making the sugge 
that others should do it. 


[S8] srantey: The situation adds up to a refusal. In order to ae 
e because I was busy with other things, I wai i 
et you know how I felt about that. It seems af 
ew, everyone has got to do his Sm a 
would like to have these nice ma 
got to start thinking in terms of your own es 
With that inventive ability you have, you can 

to take this broader cooperative view. 


Stanley refuses to make a 


the routine work, Everyone 
jobs, but again you've 
vancement here, 

ahead; you’ve got 


further concession and now a 
fends himself. He will not become involved in a GUE 
of semantics. He resumes his role as the judge and (ai 
ceeds in a kind but firm way to let Tom know what is ie 
pected of him. He again compliments Tom for his super 


+ be- 
nd dangles the reward of eR 
m to take a “broader coop 


t 
ian boss, one must grant T 
s not taken offense ae i 
Tom is wrong in thinking cs. 
as earned him certain privileg 


ent, 
Periority makes for ad a a. 
oyee makes this Superiority available to © 


isfying 
able expectation and should it not be satisfyi 
to Tom?] 


[T8] tom: Pm interested very much in the cooperative view, biti 
think that in terms of the whole group the most inventive guys oug” 
to have the most inventive jobs, 


Tom is not receptive. He apparently believes in being © 
Operative, but he also feels he should have privileges: 


eloping a stubborn streak. 
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You don’t have to argue for your rights. I’m just trying to give you 
some ideas here to help you out a little bit so that you'll be a better 
supervisor. 


Stanley continues to be patient. He tries to show Tom 
that he understands by saying he once felt as Tom did. 
He proceeds to tell Tom what is fair and how he has Tom’s 
interests at heart. He is trying to sell his views to Tom by 
showing him the wisdom and reasonableness they contain. 


[When a superior argues that things look different when viewed from 
his position, he is taking a stand that cannot be refuted. Since the 
subordinate has a different vantage point, he must accept what his 
superior says on faith. This attitude toward development is con- 
sistetit with the Tell and Sell method. It shows Stanley to be a 


paternalist.] 
[T9] Tom: I’m just looking at it the same way you are, that the whole 
crew has a certain production to meet, and the most inventive guys 
should have the most inventive things and you give the other guys 
the things which are relative to their level. 


Tom seems to feel that Stanley regards him as selfish so he 
hastens to explain that he has the good of the whole unit 
at heart, He feels that their difference of opinion is one 
of “how” to achieve the best over-all good. (It is interest- 
ing to see Tom’s complete unawareness of the fact that 
not permit a disagreement of any kind. Tom 
is busy protecting himself and hence is unable to see that 
Stanley, the judge, is satisfied with the appraisal as it stands. 
Stanley has no wish to change the appraisal; it is his ob- 


jective to change Tom.) 


[S10] srantry: That raises other problems and that’s exactly the point 
at which we have to have your views changed. Now if your produc- 
tivity and your method of working are the kind that are going to keep 
you where you are in the company, that kind of attitude is a fine one, 
and you're right and you can keep working for your own crew to get 
only the better jobs, but if you are interested in moving higher in the 

different kind of view. Up 


organization, you've got to start taking a 
here we take the view that when you have eight guys doing the same 


kind of work you have to be fair to all eight of them, and if all of 
them like to do certain kinds of jobs, you can’t be unfair and give the 
interesting kinds of work to one of them. That’s the thing that I’ve 
a great deal of concern for when considering your future in this out- 


Stanley will 
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fit. Its only been a couple of years that you’ve been doing super- 
visory work, but you have got to get rid of the idea of thinking only 
of yourself and your men. You have to learn to see how your work 
relates to the broader picture. We have the same obligation to the 
eight other supervisors, you see, and it’s a matter of taking time and 
thinking about it and holding back a little bit on one’s personal wishes 
and realizing that all these outfits have to work together. All I ask 
to see is a little change in some of these directions I’ve mentioned and 
in a few years I'll probably see you sitting in this chair because this 
production of yours is just superb, just fine, but people can’t move 


far beyond the production level unless they have the other kinds of 
things .... 


Stanley's long speech adds up to just one thing—persuasion. 
Since Tom is resisting, Stanley must quell the resistance by 
dominating the interview. As he talks, he develops 4 
rationale to justify his initial opinion. He holds up pro- 
motion as the reward for changing in the way prescribed; 
he praises Tom’s potentiality, and he takes a tolerant atti- 
tude toward Tom’s limited perspective. (Stanley is very 
skillful in his selling approach and any failure he experi- 
ences in gaining acceptance would seem to indicate a de- 


ficiency in the method rather than in the skill with which it 
is being used.) 


[T10] tom: [Interrupting] I agree that the two things go together, 
and exactly what happens is that you give them the interesting jobs 


and they can’t do them and so they come down and I’m doing them 
anyhow .... 


Tom is not convinced. He exposes the inaccuracy in Stan- 
leys thinking and he denounces the inadequacies of his 


fellow supervisors. There is considerable hostility burie 
in the things Tom says. 


[S11] STANLEY: [Interrupting] I have a feeling, Tom, that I am a bet- 
ter judge of that situation than you are; I have had no complaints 
from above and I have had no complaints from the fields of sales that 
any of the work turned out by any of my units is giving me any tow" 
ble. The quality of the work in all our outfits is high. The quality 
of your work in terms of productivity is a bit higher, that’s true, but 
in the broader view there is this point that you’ve got to have a team 
working together; I can’t have one guy who is a favorite and the 
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others who are not favorites. This is the thing that has to be worked 
out in higher echelons and, in the future, I'd like you to start to get 
a feel for this. Start to think when you get in a situation and before 
you start to turn down an assignment from me, ask yourself, “What 
does he have in mind?” “How many guys does he have to deal with?” 
This kind of thinking on your part is going to really pay off for you 
in the long run because this cooperation area, this human relations 
thing that there has been so much writing about lately, these are 
things where we want to develop our supervisors. In terms of produc- 
tion, we have no complaints; you're going to be able to continue that 
and work this human relations part in as an additional skill. Id really 
like to see you go places with this kind of stuff because it would be 


ashame... . 


Stanley continues to apply pressure. He takes the con- 
versation from Tom and frankly tells Tom he’s wrong. 
Stanley's opinion and the facts are to be regarded as one 
and the same thing. This clearly is the authoritarian ap- 
proach. It is apparent that Stanley's patience is being 
strained. Although he hasn’t made a cruel remark, he has 
become extremely frank. For the first time, he has clearly 
stated that Tom lacks skills in human relations. However, 
he continues to express a desire to help Tom get ahead. 


a surprising amount of patience and tolerance, 
him. It is this kind of re- 
since a superior cannot 


[Stanley is showing 
considering the opposition Tom is giving 
sistance that makes a superior resort to force, 
back down.] 

Are you suggesting that we're all equal 


[T11] tons: [Interrupting] 
t these guys are as good as I 


in this group, are you telling me tha 
am , 


parent in this response. He ob- 


Tom’s hostility is quite ap 
Stanley's patience. 


viously does not appreciate 
[S12] STANLEY: [Interrupting] Every man has certain abilities and 
Other men have certain other abilities, but the question of fairness is 
the issue. You’ve got to start thinking of these other issues in order 
to function on a higher level than just a first-line supervisor. Our goal 
1S to get men like you to move up in the organization, but we can only 
do this if we have these men thinking of the broader picture at all 
times. You're going to be having men like yourself when youre in 
my shoes, if you get to be in my shoes in a few years, and you're going 
to have to work with them on these problems, you're going to have to 
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keep harmony between them and seven other men and I think it’s 
still a little early to feel the difference in responsibility, and whether 
the job is one you can do better. 


Stanley continues to keep control of his emotions to a sur- 
prising degree. He patiently repeats the same arguments, 
using Tom's promotion as his selling point. His last com- 


ment is a polite, but firm, way of saying that Tom is in no 
position to judge others. 


[In discussions of this kind the same arguments or points may be 
made several times. It is this repetition that accounts for the extra 


large number of words spoken by the interviewer.] 
[T12] rom: Well, isn’t production the goal of the organization in this 
case—the quality of production and speed of production? If you think 


of it in terms of your unit or in terms of my unit, the best guy has got 
to get the job that... . 


Tom’s argument is clear and to the point, and the more con- 
vincing it is the more trouble he will cause Stanley. Nei- 
ther of them seems to be aware of the feeling he is en- 
gendering in the other. 

[S18] STANLEY: [Interruptin 


ceptance and good human 
ments . . 


g] Good production depends on good ac- 
relations between the different depart- 


Stanley interrupts before Tom can complete his point. He 

is not interested in Tom’s views or arguments. He merely 

repeats his point about the need for good human relations 

and he successfully causes Tom to portray poor human re- 

lations, thereby illustrating his point about Tom’s weakness. 
[T13] tom: [Interrupting] Also technical skill. 


Tom counters with an interruption to add a point of his 
own. 


[S14] sranuey: Right; we have a good skilled bu 


. : the 
line, and this brings me to another oF eee 


point which I think I should bring 


e only one 


draftsmen. Month after month you've 


got a bunch of draftsmen who 
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stay a few weeks and then disappear. In all the other groups we 
don’t have this kind of problem. My feeling is that you are pushing 
these men—you are not developing your men in an over-all manner 
in the way that these other crews are doing. I'd like to see this notion 
of human relations used more in showing respect for the other guy and 
thinking of everything about people in a team way. 


Stanley again takes over the domination. He rolls with the 
punch Tom has thrown him and counterpunches with the 
charge that Tom’s behavior in the interview has shown him 
to be inept with respect to cooperation. He then launches 
a new charge: Toms high turnover shows him to be lacking 
the essential human relations skills for dealing with subordi- 
nates. Tom, it now appears, fails to cooperate with supe- 
riors, peers, and subordinates. 

[Stanley seems quite unaware of the fact that he is demonstrating a 
lack of consideration for the feelings of subordinates while accusing 
Tom of this weakness.] 


[T14] rom: I don’t think that that is a fair criticism. I agree that 
some of these fellows have left, but they have left for different reasons. 


Tom's response is surprisingly mild, apparently Stanley has 
succeeded in intimidating him. 
[S15] srantey: Now why are you getting so defensive? You know 
you are acting with me exactly the way you probably are acting with 
the crew. This is exactly the problem that I’m talking about. 
e, Stanley accuses him of being 
Apparently Stanley is beginning 
1 probably will press his advan- 


Despite Tom’s mild defens 
unable to accept criticism. 
to feel more confident and 
tage. 
[T15] rom: Well, I don’t know, I have people in my group who-—in 
fact, I have one girl who just refused a job in another company be- 
cause she wanted to remain in my unit. Did you know about that? 


ues to lack assurance. His concise 
arguments have been replaced by signs of confusion. Tom 
is either confused about reality or about where he stands. 
Note that he asks Stanley whether he knows about the case 
of the girl who turned down an outside offer with higher 
pay. He is begging more than arguing at this point. 


Tom’s response contin 
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[S16] srantey: Workers give all kinds of reasons for leaving a posi- 
tion when they're not happy with it, you know; sometimes they say 
these kinds of things and they give all kinds of reasons to stay. Work- 
ers when they are unhappy will give you all kinds of rationalizations 
and it seems to me that you're falling for some of these. Apparently 
some of your crew don’t bother to give you these rationalizations; they 
just up and leave. Draftsmen are hard to get nowadays, as you very 
well know. And here we have eight outfits; seven of them manage 
to keep their draftsmen and turn out very good work. Their work 
isn’t as fast as yours on many jobs, there is no doubt about that, but 
it still seems to me that there is no re 
draftsmen from your outfit. This is something that I think you've got 
to change and I am so impressed with this production, record that I’m 
really quite surprised about your trouble with this cooperative busi- 
ness. It really makes sense after you have been in the supervisory 
end for a couple of years and it means that you will have to learn to 
take a broader view. This broader view is the thing that we must 
have in our top management people. Td like to be thinking of moving 
you ahead in this company, but it’s going to take a year or so of sea- 


soning and thinking about these kinds of things to get you ready. 


Tm quite sure that you could change your ways and make the grade. 


Stanley brushes Tom’s question aside. 
he didn’t know about the employee in question, but he 
assures Tom that it is unimportant. He continues to be the 
patient father figure, but he leaves little doubt about the 
opinion that Tom must mend his ways. Even Tom’s high 
productivity has become less meritorious since he now com- 
pares Tom, somewhat unfavorably, with the other super- 
visors. He repeats his point about the broader view (which 
originally was Tom’s idea, see his speech number 8), and 


praises Tom by expressing confidence in his ability to im- 
prove. 


ason why we should lose the 


It is obvious that 


[Stanley’s persistent pressure and Tepetitious remarks scem to flow 
naturally from the Tell and Sell method. If one Persuasive statement 
fails to yield results, it is common sense t 


it ; ‘© supply more of them, and 
also to increase their intensity, Stanley’s patience is to be admired.] 


[T16] rom: If I didn’t have the cooperation of my crew, I don’t see 
how I could get the production I turn out. 


Note that Tom no longer contradicts Sta 


4 nley. His state- 
ment appears to request elucidation, but 


basically it is a 
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loaded and hostile statement. If Stanley has no ready 
answer, it may arouse his hostility, too. 


[S17] srantey: I have a feeling that what is happening down there is 
that these men are doing jobs that they are very good at and they're 
not getting trained in an all-around way. And if a man isn’t getting 
all-around training, of course he’s going to be leaving the outfit. 
These draftsmen come in here fresh from school and they want to 
learn about all aspects of drafting. Of course, it’s easy to turn out a 
good production job if you set up a production line and have one 
man doing one part of the job and another man doing a different 
part, etc. Your job, just as mine, is to develop your men to the maxi- 
mum of their ability. Just as I am satisfied with your production and 
want you to continue it, so are you satisfied with your group’s produc- 
tion. Now what I am trying to do is get you to work on this other 
side so I can be satisfied with that. You have a man on your crew 
who can draft well on a particular kind of a job; it is your duty to see 
that he is also given other kinds of things to do. 


Fortunately, Stanley has a ready answer so he proceeds 
to explain how production can be high despite inadequate 
job satisfaction. He avoids the point Tom previously made 
about the woman employee by confining his remarks to 
draftsmen. Without supplying evidence, he makes a case 
against Tom for the inadequate training he gives his drafts- 


men. Stanley then proceeds to tell Tom how to correct his 


faults. 


[T17] rom: I do. 
Tom gets a word in edgewise to claim that he actually 
practices what Stanley has suggested. 


[S18] srantey: Fine. I think that we ought to encourage this and 
increase this more because I think that we ought to hold on to these 
fellows. I think that we should realize that we can end up this year 
with a real good set of draftsmen down there and not have to be re- 
the time, paying extra money, wasting the cost 
and putting an extra load on personnel. It’s 
e company when we have these guys 


training new ones all 
of advertising for help, 
a real strain up and down th 
leaving all the time. 
Tom’s remark doesn’t phase Stanley a bit. He says “fine” 
and proceeds to tell Tom it isn’t enough. His discourse 
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on the costs of training may be correct, but Tom can 
hardly be expected to accept the blame for the excessive 
training costs resulting from the labor turnover. 


[T18] Tom: Do you know why they're leaving? They're leaving be- 
cause they can’t move up in this organization. That’s why they re 
leaving. And they are very good men. It’s not because they're so 
disappointed that they leave but because they are good and they don't 
have any place to go in this organization . , 


Tom has had enough. He places the complete blame for 


the turnover and the lack of opportunity to advance on the 
company. 


[S19] sTaNLey: [Interrupting] We h 
size and these seven other units are 
men who are learning, 
we have, with the frin 
is excellent... . 


ave seven other units the same 
not losing their men; now these 
they seem to be satisfied with the pension plan 
ge benefits, with the parking situation, the pay 


Although Stanley's interruption indicates impatience, he 


is too resourceful to be upset by this change in the inter- 
pretation of the cause of the turnover. He keeps his head 
and points to the fact that Tom has most of the turnover 
and hence must be guilty. His reference to satisfactions 
and pay is purely fictitious. 


[Facts are selected, exaggerated an 
undermined. This js why probl 


d even made up when opinions are 
: lem solving cannot proceed when 
either participant is on the defensive.] 


[T19] rom: [Interrupting] Yes, bui 


t my guys do better work; obvi- 
ously, from the production I got . . |, 


Tom interrupts to point to the fallacy in Stanley's thinking. 

He seems to have forgotten that he is talking to his superior. 

This certainly is not problem-solving behavior. 
[S20] srantey: [Interrupting] 
The fact still remains that they’re moving out and if they're leaving, it 
seems to me that there is dissatisfaction. This dissatisfaction is some- 
thing that I think you can handle and are very likely to feel responsible 
for. To summarize this, I think we can see this, all up and down the 
line this productivity is something we ought to keep up nice and high 
—I like to see this, but I'd even be willing 


to see the productivity 
go down a little bit in favor of the over-all development of these 


Yes, if they are developed all around. 
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draftsmen, if we can hold on to them that way. Yes, I think that this 
would be worthwhile and I don’t see that we would have to sacrifice 
too much of the productivity. I'd like to see this inventive ability that 
you have used for the whole organization: It is just a superb ability 
you have, and it is a real shame that you felt that you couldn't give the 
time to these other supervisors because this helping might break into 
your job. I’m pretty sure that you are going to be able to change 
that over the next twelve months; maybe we will see an improvement 
right away. And the other matter we discussed, the assignment of 
routine jobs, I think that you should start thinking, not only of taking 
them more graciously and willingly, but also start getting the mood 
of what is it like being in Stanley’s chair—“What are the problems he 
has? When I ctart thinking of the job from his point of view, of 
course I realize that I must do my share of the routine work since 
I've got to maintain harmony in this outfit.” And if that happens 
before I fill out this appraisal form next time, when we get together 
twelve months from now and talk about this, I'll have these categories 
checked high on the production side and I'll have them checked high 


on the human relations side, too. 


Stanley takes the conversation from Tom and makes turn- 
over and dissatisfaction two sides of the same coin. He 
does not even bother to entertain Toms alternate interpre- 
tation—he doesn’t have to because he’s the boss. The fact 
that he remains unruffled and maintains his dignity indi- 
cates a high degree of skill. Having disposed of Tom’s 
argument, he proceeds to summarize the appraisal. He 
must be commended for having remembered to include 
and elaborate on Toms productivity. His willingness to 
sacrifice some productivity to gain in other areas is an act 
of generosity that only a judge or father figure can grant. 
His praise of Tom's good points and the display of confi- 
dence in Tom’s ability to improve are well done. 

Next Stanley gently brings up the matter of assignments 
es Tom his own job if and when it be- 
hopes for Tom’s future and 
f him for being a loyal and 


and almost promis 
comes vacant. Stanley has high 
again dangles rewards in front o 
docile employee. 


ed as bad practice, yet they are 


[Usually such promises are regard 
Stanley’s desire for 


most commonly made by autocratic leaders. 
Tom’s loyalty seems to be so great that a price is offered for it.] 
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[T20] rom: Well, I'd like to have you come down to my department 
and talk to some of the people, because I think that you are making 
the wrong assumptions about why these things have been happening. 


I really feel that we ought to get together before the next twelve 
months are up and sort of check on the... . 


One might hope that Tom would give in, yet he stubbornly 
pursues his lost cause. He feels that he has been judged 
unfairly and doesn’t realize that what he is doing is equiva- 
lent to telling a judge he doesn’t know his business. 


[$21] sraney: I think that this is an excellent idea. Why don’t we 
get together and see about these things, and as they change I can 
come down and help you change them some more. 


Stanley wisely goes along with Tom’s ideas verbally, but 
obviously he is not entertaining them as a serious matter. 
If he does go down to visit Tom’s unit, it will be to help 
him in the way he thinks Tom should be helped; certainly 
he will not visit Tom to get straightened out on the facts. 


[T21] rom: Well, I'd very much appreciate that. 


Tom gives a polite response to Stanley’s promise which is 
really all he can do. The punch is completely taken from 
his comment, so he can only accept the terminating note 
or be rude and open up the issue again. Stanley has been 


too friendly and kind to provoke an openly a 


gressive acl 
from Tom. 


g 
[S22] srantey: OK, fine. 


Stanley closes the interview. 


[T22] rom: Thank you very much, 


Tom thanks Stanley. 


Under certain circumstances the 
men thank each other. 


Will Stanley reciprocate? 
[S23] srantey: You're welcome, 


Apparently this is not the circumstance under which both 
gain and each can thank the other. Stanley's remark indi- 
cates that in his mind he has been giving help to Tom. It 
is Tom's responsibility to receive help and if he fails to 
accept it, it will be his own fault. Stanley has done his 
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duty—he has told Tom where he stands and what he should 
do if he wants to get ahead in the company. 


Evaluation 


Analysis of Interaction. The pattern of domination established by 
Mr. Stanley is strikingly similar to the one that appeared in the first 
interview. He was consistent with the method he was asked to fol- 
low in that his efforts were directed toward informing the employee 
how he had been appraised and then trying to persuade him to 
change. Except for the favorable points on the appraisal, the telling 
and selling activities of Stanley accompanied each point as it was 
brought up in the interview so that the interaction was very similar 
in the first and second halves. According to Table 4, Stanley was 
responsible for 85.4 percent of the words spoken in the first half of the 
interview and for 84.0 percent of the words spoken in the last half. 
Stanley's over-all percentage was 84.8 percent of words spoken, per- 
mitting Tom only 15.2 percent. 

In this interview Stanley was more patient than in the first. The 
person playing Tom on this occasion seemed somewhat more recep- 
tive than the first Tom, but as the interview progressed he, too, became 
quite unreceptive to change. Stanley’s increased patience and greater 
inclination to coax, if not to practically promise Tom a promotion, can 
hardly be accounted for by the fact that different Toms played the role 
because, with the exception of the introductory phases, the behavior 
of the two Toms in the two interviews was more alike than the be- 
havior of the same Stanley on the two occasions. It is more plausible 
to assume that the major change was in Stanley. In his first interview, 
he had the opportunity to learn that bullying Tom did not accomplish 
the objective and, as a consequence, he seemed now to avoid using 
intimidating tactics with Tom. This change required him to be 
especially patient and careful not to show defensive behavior. 

In order to get Tom to accept the line of improvement recom- 


mended, he was extreme in his praise for parts of the job well done; 


gentle in his reference to weaknesses; coaxing in the way he dealt with 
ways; liberal with the face- 


the problem of getting Tom to change his beral 
saving opportunities he furnished Tom; reassuring in the way he 
showed confidence in Tom’s ability and willingness to improve; and 
fatherly in the way he pointed out how Tom would be making him 
3 ised Tom a promotion if he 


happy if he changed. He practically promt 
y 1t he changed. e practically p H 
Would change along the lines suggested. These are the kinds of skills 
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TABLE 4. WORDS SPOKEN BY EACH PARTICIPANT DURING FOURTH INTERVIEW 


Speech Stanley Tom 
1 54 3 
y 73 18 
S 99 17 
4 349 33 
5 141 29 
6 92 24 
7 1 21 
8 102 29 
9 127 45 
10 302 34 
11 271 23 

1611 85.4% 276 
12 149 46 
13 14 3 
14 168 25 
15 33 33 
16 269 21 
17 194 2 
18 93 49 
19 47 13 
20 341 54 
21 34 6 
29) 2 4 
23 2 
1346 84.0% 256 
Total 2957 4 532 = 3489 
Percent 84.8 15.2 


usually associated with the typical sales approach and Stanley showed 
both skill and resourcefulness. 

It is interesting that this change in Stanle 
his pattern of dominance. Actually, he do 
rather than less than previously (84.8 p 
Perhaps it takes more speaking time to g 
communicate when he is treated gently b 
with less consideration. As a matter of f 
lated or made any promises when this 


y had very little effect on 
minated Tom slightly more 
ercent of words vs. 80.6). 
et Tom to give up trying to 
ut firmly than when handled 
act, Tom still had not capitu- 
interview ended, and Stanley's 
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only hope was that Tom would come around to his way of thinking 
after he had a chance to think things over. 

Stanley’s patience did have one apparently desirable accomplish- 
ment, however; it terminated the interview on a friendly note and this 
certainly is important for both parties to an interview. An unpleasant 
interaction, if not corrected at the time, sets up a social distance be- 
tween two people that in turn becomes a barrier to subsequent con- 
tacts. This interview leaves no uncomfortable gap between Tom and 
Stanley and any residue of unfriendly feeling is of a subjective nature 
and need not be an obstacle to friendly conversation when they next 
meet. 

Stanley is to be praised especially for the manner in which he sum- 
marized the discussion and avoided an argument or a reopening of a 
touchy topic at the end of the interview. The final note makes it clear 
that Tom has been told and that even though Stanley extracts no prom- 
ise from Tom, he lets Tom know he expects him to come around to 
the correct viewpoint once he has time to think things over. 


Reactions of Audience. In this interview, Stanley had a considerable 
number of admirers. They felt he had been constructive and patient 
and that any unfavorable results were due to the fact that he had an 
unpleasant assignment to carry out. The group as a whole felt that 
Tom would show some improvement because he seemed to be con- 
vinced at the end of the interview. 

As is to be expected, observers identifying with Stanley admired the 
patience he displayed more than did those identifying with Tom. 
Some of the former even thought that Stanley, at times, should have 
stood his ground somewhat better. However, even they felt that his 
Summary wrapped things up and, at the end of the interview, made 
him the master of the situation. Of the Stanley identifiers, a greater 
number thought that Stanley had been too kind than thought he had 
been too inconsiderate. The former saw Tom as a difficult person 
and several of them did not regard Tom as an employee worth keeping 


unless he changed. Even though Tom was a good employee techni- 
cally, it was felt by many that he could not be developed. The ma- 
jority, however, felt that once Tom got back to the job and thought 
things over he would correct some faults at least. 

Most persons identifying with Stanley felt that Tom had lost in his 
estimation and most felt that Stanley also had lost in Tom's. However, 
there was considerable difference of opinion. 

The persons identifying with Tom were somewhat unhappy with 
Stanley's handling of Tom. They did not like his interruptions and 
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they thought he talked too much. They agreed, however, that Tom 
was somewhat stubborn and uncooperative, and that he should have 
been more willing to cooperate with Stanley. A minority were vay 
irritated and said they would quit their jobs if they were in Toms 
shoes, but the majority said they would have been hurt at the time 
only and gradually would recover and profit by this experience. Many 
of these felt that the total effect would be for Tom’s good and that 
he would show some improvement. A strong minority felt hostile 
toward Stanley. In general, persons identifying with Tom felt Stanley 
had been more reasonable than most bosses. 

There were more who felt that Stanley had lost in Tom’s estimation 
than felt he had gained. Most of those identifying with Tom felt that 


Tom had lost considerably in Stanley’s estimation an 1 none thought 
he had gained. 


Reactions of Participants. Neither Stanley nor Tom was satisfied 
with the interview. Stanley was depressed because he felt that he had 
failed to persuade Tom, and Tom felt unappreciated and bottled up. 
He said he intended to look for a new job. When Tom expressed his 
feeling of not being appreciated, Stanley was very much surprised and 
referred to all of the praise he had given Tom. Actually, there was a 
surprising degree of failure in the communication of Tom’s evaluation 
because Stanley’s final expression of Tom’s value was considerably 
higher than the impression Tom had gained from the interview. Thus 
the major purpose of the interview had not been achieved. 

The audience was surprised, however, when Stanley indicated that 
his estimation of Tom had gone up somewhat during the interview. 
Most persons, including Tom, thought Tom had lost in Stanley's esti- 
mation. Had Stanley communicated this change to Tom during the 
interview, Tom would have felt much better, Stanley went so far as 
to indicate that he might have jumped at conclusions in making the 
appraisal and that, in the future, he would be more generous in his 
evaluations. This would be unfortunate since a lowering of standards 
makes evaluations useless for promotional Purposes. He, however, 
agreed that Tom would have to develop considerably and that it would 
take several interviews to get Tom to change as much as was neces- 
sary. Stanley understood Tom’s defensiveness and did not let Tom’s 
argumentative attitude detract from his evaluation of him. Although 
Tom irritated him at times, he did not consider this as grounds for 
discrediting Tom. He felt that Tom was a very good man and he 
wanted him to be even better. It was somewhat of a surprise to the 
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audience that such a fine attitude on Stanley’s part had not been com- 
municated. Some even doubted the sincerity of this expression. 

Stanley regarded the interview as an unpleasant chore and there was 
little satisfaction in it for him because his efforts were not appreciated. 
He was satisfied with his performance, however, and felt he had done 
better this time than on the first interview. He liked this Tom better, 
too. 

Tom had a very bad feeling about the interview not only because he 
felt unappreciated but also because he had been treated in a conde- 
scending manner. He knew he was doing a good job and he had many 
ideas for improving things, but he had no chance to tell about them. 
He felt that Stanley was a rigid person and that even if he had listened 
there was little reason for discussing the job with him because he had 
no imagination. He didn’t expect Stanley to visit his unit to check on 
the facts and he really didn’t care because he was quitting anyway. 

He had not changed his attitude toward his fellow supervisors and 
felt that they were a bunch of unimaginative “yes-men.” However, 
he remained loyal to his own employees and hoped that when he got 
the new job he could hire them away from the company. 

His estimation of Stanley dropped sharply as the result of the inter- 
view. He learned nothing constructive and realized the extent to 
which Stanley was unaware of conditions in the place. There seems 
little reason to believe that the secondary purpose, that of developing 
had been achieved. Rather the accomplishments of the 


the employee, 
ended ones and to have negative rather 


interview seem to be unint 
than positive values. 


chapter 7 


Fifth Interview: 
Tell and Listen Method 


understandings we have, but the primary aim is towards self-improve- 
ment. Now, in appraising you, Pd like to point out some of the things 
that you surely deserve credit for and I want to let you know that 
we recognize these things, too. According to our records on your 
evaluation, one of the things that is outstanding is your creativity or 
your originality. Furthermore, you're very competent technically, 
and, in fact, you are exceptional in this way. Your unit here is very 
productive and during the last two years that you have been super- 
vising them they have shown definite improvement, I want to let 
you know once again that we do appreciate things like this. 


Stanley’s introduction shows warmth and should put Tom 
at ease. In making this introduction, Stanley not only 
brings out the purpose of the interview but also quickly 
removes any anxiety Tom may have brought to the inter- 
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view. Although Stanley emphasizes improvement as the 
important objective, he makes it clear that an appraisal is 
being made. Thus he assumes the role of the judge from 
the outset. His final sentence makes it clear that he de- 
cides what’s good and which behaviors are to be appraised 
and hence continued. Since the judgment is favorable at 
this stage, this conduct of the judge seldom leads to con- 
flict, and we can expect Tom to be at ease. 


[A similar introduction could have been made for the Tell and Sell 
type of interview.] 

BURKE: I’m very glad to hear that, Mr. Stanley. 
Tomrexpresses his appreciation of Stanley's judgment and 
accepts him in his role of a judge. 


[S2] sranuey: I certainly admire the way you have shouldered the 


load durin 
extra work 


g the last six months—we have had to give you a lot of 
and you have taken care of it. You’ve produced more than 


the other groups and we can always count on you to do an excellent 
job. These are some of the things that I want you to understand: 
we do appreciate your efforts and we are aware of them and they 
are not just being ignored. Right? 


[T2] ron: 


[S3] sTANLEY: 


Having obtained Tom's approval of the discussion up to 
this point, Stanley proceeds to praise Tom further. He 
even gets in a word of praise for himself by informing Tom 
of how his office keeps track of and appreciates good per- 
formance. When he concludes with the question, “Right?” 
he, in effect, is asking Tom to endorse him as a competent 
and fair judge. Note how he creates opportunities for 


Tom to respond. 


has encouraged Tom to respond to each of his first two 
ry he is getting some feedback from Tom, thereby 
of how Tom is receiving the interview. This 
flows naturally from the Tell and Listen 


[Stanley 
speeches. In this 
gaining some idea 
process of seeking a response 
method.] 


Well, thank you very much, Mr. Stanley. 

Tom’s response is most favorable. Thus far, Tom has no 
reason to doubt Stanley's evaluation and good intentions. 
He may have reservations, but he doesn’t reveal them. 


Now, as I say, the aim here is to try to help develop 


you. Td like to point out some of the things that you weren't so high 
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on as you could have been; in other words, these are areas for ae 
provement. One of these things that has come to my attention is 
difficulty you have had with Jim Drake. Now, he is a fellow a 
visor and he made this mistake which was a fairly serious one: ke if 
feeling was that possibly you could have forestalled this mistake 


: : in some 
you had given him the essential information ahead of time or in so 
way given him a hand. 


Stanley proceeds to discuss an incident for which he ae 
lieves Tom was at fault. This is done frankly but not h 
kindly. He does not assume that he has the final answe 
and his approach is more that of getting Toms ae 
(Stanley's approach continues to reveal an interest in get- 
ting a response from Tom before he goes too far. He has 
faced Tom with a situation and now waits for Tom to 
respond. It is apparent that he expects to listen to Toms 
story.) 
[T3] rom: This was my mistake, I'll 
about it. But I think that it just hap 
was this design change and I was i 
I am afraid I forgot to let Jim know. 
gized to him, but there wasn’t any mor 
wasn't intentional on my part. 
can assure you of that, 


admit it, and I feel very badly 
pened on one occasion. are 
nvolved in something else an 
When I remembered, I apolo- 
e that I could do. It certainly 
I feel it will never happen again. 


Tom accepts responsibility 
it happened. It is obvious 
toward Jim Drake and he 
happen again. The fact t 
explain seems to 


for the error and explains how 
that he had no bad intentions 
assures Stanley that it will not 
hat he has been given time to 
prevent Tom from becoming defensive. 

[S4] sTanLey: Well, this is 


one thing—anybody can make a mistake— 
but to make the same mista 


ke several times , 
Stanley begins to acce 


pt Tom’s explanation and he gives 
Tom a face-saver by s 


aying that anybody can make a mis- 
take. However, some doubt seems to enter his mind since 


he talks about repeating a mistake. (This doubt seems to 
be a slipup in Stanley's skill.) 


[T4] Tom: But this mistake only happened once... . 


Tom interrupts and 


goes to his own defense. He doesn’t 
like the reference to 


“several times.” 
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[S5] srantey: Well, this instance has only happened once... . 


Stanley does not seem to sense Tom's defensive attitude. 
He resorts to sophistry by conceding that the particular in- 
stance has happened only once, but he implies that there 
are other instances. 

[This vague type of charge is not required by the method Stanley is 
following and may be regarded as a deficiency in skill. Perhaps, 
he is being distracted by an attempt to use the one incident as an 
entering wedge for a discussion of other faults.] 


[T5] rom: You don’t have any examples... . 
Tom interrupts again and requests that the other instances 
be named. 


[S6] srantey: No. As you know what we try to do in making an 
appraisal here is not only to think of things in general, in other words, 
attitude and things like that, but also actually to try and cite examples 
so that the person won't say, “Oh, you're just making this up,” on a 
snap judgment or something without any facts to back it up. And 
so this incident was one of these things. Maybe it reflects a bigger 
picture and that is the cooperation between you and the other foremen. 
It seems to me that maybe you have drifted away from having con- 


tacts and helping the other foremen out. 


Stanley admits he has no specific example in mind, but 
avoids becoming defensive and justifies his approach, He 
feels that there is an attitude behind an incident and it is 
this attitude that must be faced. Note how he tries to 
make the Drake incident the opportunity to discuss Tom’s 
relationships with his fellow supervisors. 


Tom admitted to an oversight that would not recur 
Tom’s attitude is right. He has pre- 
y he was unable to accept 
an honest mistake. It seems 


[The fact that 
has not convinced Stanley that 
judged Tom’s attitude and this is why 
Tom’s description of the Drake affair as 
that he listened but did not learn.] 


[T6] tom: Well, my main responsibility is to my own group and I 
have to keep up my own production. But there are incidents in which 
I have gone out of my way to help other supervisors. I have had to 
neglect my own men and I think that my own production has gone 
down. 
Tom, under other circumstances, might have re- 


Although 
m his fellow supervisors, he 


gretted having drifted away fro 
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is clearly on the defensive now. He mentions his responsi- 


bility to his own unit and he refers to other supervisors in 
a derogatory manner. 


[S7] srantey: You feel, then, the responsibility is primarily for your 
own unit, and as such if you take time away to... . 


Stanley is now aware of Tom’s emotional condition and re- 
sorts to a nondirective type of interviewing. He begins to 


reflect the feelings Tom has expressed, thereby helping 
Tom to clarify them. 


[T7] rom: I have my job to do and they have their jobs to do. My 


responsibility is my own production and my own men and I try to 
fulfill that responsibility. 


Tom responds by elaborating further about his feelings of 
responsibility. 


[S8] srantey: Well, you are certainly doing a fine job and we don't 
want to discourage you from continuing to do the job. 


Stanley's response is of a reassuring nature. In giving Tom 
his opinion, he is assuming the role of judge and is taking 
a stand; this time on the side of Tom. (It would have 
been better if Stanley had continued to reflect and draw 
out Toms feelings.) 
[T8] tom: My job doesn’t depend on other dep 


artments; they each 
are under competent men [pause] presumably , 


Tom continues to defend his position. Stanle 
tion about Tons attitude has hurt him a great deal. Tom's 
sarcastic remark about his fellow supervisors clearly re- 


veals his attitude toward them. The word “presumably” 
appears to have just slipped out. 


y's generaliza- 


[S9] srantey: You say, presumably. Do 


you have any ideas that the 
other departments aren’t up to par? 


Stanley is alert and picks up the key word. He wants 
Tom to elaborate. Will Tom feel free to express himself 


on this point, particularly after Stanley has questioned 
Toms cooperativeness with the other supervisors? 


[T9] rom: I wouldn't like to say that exactly, no |, , 


Tom reveals his reluctance to discuss the point, 
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[S10] sranuey: Well, as I say, the main thing is this: you have your 
men and you have a team—you try to develop them and try to have 
it smooth-running and be highly productive and dependable. In 
my case, I have the same problem. I have to get my supervisors to- 
gether and try to see that they work as a team, too. The team that 
we've got here is with supervisors and I like to get them to work 
together. You know I can’t get anything really done around here 
unless there is a lot of teamwork. This is important. 


Stanley tries to draw Tom into the discussion by stating a 
problem. It is the problem of teamwork among the super- 
visors who report to Stanley. If Tom were not on the 
defensive, this could be a problem of mutual interest. 
(Here Stanley is taking his cue from the problem-solving 
method, but perhaps too late to be helpful.) 


[T10] rom: Well, it isn’t only up to me, it is up to the other fellows 
too . . . I can’t cooperate if they are going to be uncooperative. It’s 
a matter of give and take. I don’t want to take all the blame if there 
is any blame being handed out. 


Tom reveals his defensiveness. To avoid blame he is 


placing the fault elsewhere. He perhaps is assuming that 


Stanley is trying to determine innocence or guilt. 


[S11] srantey: Do you feel that you could possibly be contributing 
to this—this not having as much cooperation as we might have? 

Stanley's response indicates that Toms suspicion is justi- 
fied. Stanley reveals his belief that Tom is not doing all 
he should in the way of cooperating with fellow supervisors. 


[T11] rom: Outside of this one example that you gave, I can’t think 
at I’ve done that I should feel sorry for. If you 


have any other examples, I'd be glad to hear about them, but this is 
the only one that comes to my mind and I've said that I’m sorry for 
it. There was nothing I could do, I forgot, it certainly wasn’t inten- 


tional. 


of anything else th 


The interview is right back to where it was during Tom's 
(see T3) except that he now is defensive and 
tile toward Stanley. It has become ap- 
to generalize from the one 


third speech 
feels somewhat hos 
parent that Stanley's attempt 
instance was a basic error. 
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[S12] sranuey: As I say, we're all liable to make mistakes, and ee 
one; of course, in the future if we can cut down the number of mis 
takes, so much the better. Now several other things have come up, 
Tom, so that once again I had to mark you down a little bit below ye 
other excellent performance, One of these has to do with the job 
assignments. As you know in the last six months or so, I have bosn 
trying to give you your share of jobs and other people their sharara: 
jobs: the good, the routine, and the exceptional ones. In two a 
stances in the last six months, you said you'd rather do the more in- 
teresting jobs, the more exciting ones, if you want to call them that. 


Stanley again goes only part way in accepting the Drake 
incident as a mistake that anyone could have made. In- 
stead of dropping the matter he mentions cutting down on 
the number of mistakes in the future. He does this despite 
Toms initial assurance that the mistake would not recur. 
Then, to make matters worse, he proceeds to introduce a 
other of Tom’s weaknesses, Although he contrasts it with 
Tom’s otherwise excellent record, it will certainly not pre- 
vent Tom from feeling unappreciated. 


tisingly insensitive to Tom’s feelings at this 
He seemed much more alert to Tom’s feelings 
second interview. It may be that the present 
ough concern over the Drake incident. Had 


logized and th 
ch number 3). 
correct the error for Drake, but Drake refu 


ere was nothing more he 
(Actually Tom tried to 
sed to let him.)] 


at I can in the company, and 
that are unusual— 
I have one fellow 
S, who is really an 
ginal ideas. When 
appy about them and 
1 know we can do a better job 
king than the other units. 
Tom proceeds to defend himself on the question of as- 
signments. He does a considerabl, 

thereby revealing that he does no 
parently he is uncomfortable in 


those that require imagination 
that I wanted to talk about with you, Frank Dobb 
idea man, and I think my group really has some ori 
these routine jobs come along, they aren’t too h 
Tm not too happy about them, either, 

on a job requiring some creative thin’ 
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his own unit and this causes him to share the credit with 
Frank Dobbs. He proceeds to praise Dobbs and to point 
out why his unit is best suited for the nonroutine assign- 


ments. 


[S13] srantey: You feel, then, that you have an exceptional 
group.... 
Stanley reflects the feeling Tom has expressed. Fortu- 


nately, he is listening after having engaged in some telling. 
(Thus far, Stanley has been proceeding too fast on the 


telling aspect of the interview.) 


[T183] rom: I think so. I think you can see that in terms of our pro- 
duction our unit seems to be pretty good. I don’t know whether the 
other units have the same feeling about routine jobs that we do, but 
I think, perhaps, that routine jobs are more ideally suited for them. 


Tom responds to Stanley's counseling type of response by 
presenting more of his views. 


[S14] srantey: In other words I should more or less give the routine 
jobs to them, and give you the interesting assignments. 


Stanley continues the nondirective approach that has re- 
peatedly kept him out of difficulty. 


[T14] rom: I don’t think that they would object and certainly it 
would do wonders for my own group. 


Tom describes his views further, revealing the idea that 
perhaps all units would profit if the method of giving as- 


signments were changed. 


[S15] srantey: So your feeling is that you do have an exceptional 


group and, as such, they should be rewarded by being given more 


of the exceptional jobs. 
Stanley continues his approach and seems to be trying to 
understand Tom’s views. He reflects the feeling that Tom’s 
group is an exception and, therefore, should be given ex- 
ceptional treatment. (The desire to be rewarded for being 
an exceptional group has been in the background of Toms 
feeling and Stanley has shown considerable insight to 


grasp it.) 
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[T15] tom: If at all possible. I realize that we have to take a certain 
number of the routine jobs... . 


Note that as soon as Stanley understands what Tom wants, 
Tom lowers his demands. He wants the exceptional jobs if 
possible; he recognizes that they are limited in number and 
expects to take a part of the routine jobs. (It is now ap- 
parent that a meeting of minds is possible since Tom's ex- 
pressed expectations are within reason.) 


[S16] srantey: You do realize, then, th 


at you do have to assume some 
routine jobs, 


Stanley reflects the idea that Tom expects to do some of 


the routine jobs, thus making it possible to ‘settle this item 
clearly. 


[T16] tom: Of course, if the other units can’t take all of them, we 
should take some TOB ise co yee 


Tom readily agrees to take routine jobs. 


[S17] srantey; But your unit 
more complex kind of 
them. 


prefers, and you prefer, to take the 
job and you feel that your group can handle 


Stanley further clarifies the understanding by reflecting 
Toms preference for the complex jobs and the ability of 
his group to do them. 


[Stanley seems to have re 
Tom’s ideas and 


[T17] tom: I’m reasonably confident of that. 
against any other unit in the company. 


‘covered from hi: 


s errors and is now exploring 
avoiding conflicts.] 


Tll match my unit 


Tom again accepts Stanle 


y's interpretation as correct and 
assures Stanley of the job 


his unit will do. 

[S18] srantey: Well, we like to have people with pride in their units 
and you certainly have got the record to back it up. We don’t want 
to discourage you at all in any of those ways. Now, one other thing 
that you may not be aware of, but I feel it should be brought to your 
attention and that is that area of turnover, As you know, I have the 
eight departments, and, as such, we do make some comparisons be- 
tween departments, and your group seems to have more turnover 
than the other groups. You have about one man a month leaving 
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you and the other groups seem to hold their men longer. Now, the 
pay seems to be about the same, working conditions and so on are 
the same, too. 


Having reached an understanding on this point, Stanley 
resumes the role of judge by expressing his approval of 
the pride Tom has shown for his unit and with the record 
it has made. He then proceeds with the evaluation by 
raising the issue of turnover. He is careful not to prejudge 
Tom, but merely presents Tom with the evidence. He 


then gives Tom his chance to reply. 


[T18] rom: I think that there is a perfectly logical explanation for 
this and it’s thé fact that I have got top people working for me... 
and as always happens with top people, I can’t pay them any more than 
the top rate for the classification. It’s the best I can do, and because 
they’re so good they get attractive offers from outside and some can’t 
turn them down. 


Tom does not seem to become defensive but instead takes 
the issue in his stride, much as he did at the outset (see 
Tom’s speech number 3). Apparently he is ready to face 
facts but not veiled charges. He calmly produces a good 
explanation for the turnover in his unit. Note that he does 
not blame the company for failing to supply a greater num- 
ber of opportunities for promotion. 


[S19] srantey: You feel then the people are leaving to take better 


jobs. 
Fortunately, Stanley reflects Tom’s idea and avoids making 


the mistake he did when he dealt with the Drake affair. 


[T19] tom: They have for sure. In fact, a few are staying when 
they could be making more money outside. One girl that works for 
me turned down a job that offered to pay $35.00 a month more than 


she is getting from us, just because she likes the morale, the group 
ve have in our group. Now this is what 


feeling, the teamwork that w 
always happens if you have top people. If you have top people, you 
around, but maybe you 


lose them; if you have poor people, they stick 
don’t want them. I would rather take the top people and run the 


chance of losing them; although, if there is anything I can do to keep 
them, I would like to do my part. The morale is good, so that’s not 
one reason for their leaving. If I could pay them a little more or if 
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I could give them more unusual and challenging jobs, I think that 
this would make them more inclined to stay. 


Tom responds to Stanley's reflective response by adding 
further details. This response of Tom’s clearly reveals = 
good attitude toward his employees and it is important tha 
Stanley is listening. If this attitude is contrary to the gue 
Stanley is attributing to Tom, he may have to re-examine 
the interpretation he has written on the appraisal form. 

[Tom shows no defensiv 


about a problem that c 
to seek an answer.] 


ee d 
eness in this response. He is thinking R 
oncerns him, and Stanley has stimulated hi 


[S20] srantey: So, actually the way it looks to you is that turnover 


is primarily due to not having the promotional opportunities here be- 
cause you have such an exceptional group, is that right? 


Stanley continues to refl 


ect Toms ideas and is doing his 
best to understand rathe 


r than judge, 


[Stanley, at this stage of the interview, is following the problem- 


solving approach to a considerable degree. Once emotional behavior 


drops out, the technique of reflecting ideas becomes similar in many 
ways to a problem-solving discussion.] 


[T20] rom: If I could pay them more I would, or if I could give them 


more interesting jobs I would, but this is out of my power. I do all I 
can in helping train and develop them, 


Tom continues to show problem 
veals his sense of responsibility 
sound attitude toward trainin 
what he is saying.) 


-solving behavior and re- 
to his men as well. (Toms 
g is becoming quite clear from 


[S21] srantey: You feel, then, tha 
group; that they know a lot of di 
well; and that part of this is du 


e to your being able to give them 
more complex jobs, 


Stanley summarize 
the way he has be 
ing these several i 
attitude against th 
Tom’s method of o 
revealing is quite 


s Tons views regarding his group and 
en handling his employees. In integrat- 
deas, Stanley is checking Tom’s general 
e previous impression he had gained of 
perating. The attitude Tom seems to be 
different from Stanley's original impres- 
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sion and he must either revise it or distrust the sincerity of 
Tom’s statements. 
[This is an excellent summary and shows that Stanley is now trying 


to understand Tom. He is doing more than letting Tom blow off 
steam because some problem solving is taking place.] 


[T21] rom: This I regard as the supervisor’s most important function: 
that of developing the people who work for him. All employees have 
abilities that are not developed and which we certainly could use. 
They just have to be brought out by a supervisor who is willing to 
stand by this man and help him learn. 


Tom’s response indicates that Stanley’s summary is ac- 
curate and Tom therefore proceeds to discuss things further 
and reveal his attitude more clearly. 


[S22] srantey: Now along this same line, just a couple of minutes ago 
you mentioned Frank Dobbs as one of the people here. Do you think 
there is a chance that we will lose him? 


Stanley seems convinced that Tom has a good attitude 
toward his men. He goes along with Tom’s opinion of the 
cause of turnover and mentions a specific instance (Frank 
Dobbs) that might be a test case. 


aed that Stanley is doublechecking Tom’s analysis, 


[It might be assun 
bable that he merely wishes to explore ways in 


but it is more pro 

which he can be helpful.] 
[T22] rom: Well, I think that there is that possibility. As I say, 
Frank is really a top man and I would like to see him get ahead in 
the company. Now, if there are any openings in the supervisory posi- 
tions, I think that Frank would be very topnotch for them. In fact, 
I think that he is as good as many of the supervisors that we have 
working in the company right now. There is a possibility that we 
might lose Frank if we can’t find an opening for him. 


Tom sees Dobbs as a potential turnover problem and he 
gives Stanley a clear idea of how this instance of turnover 


might be prevented. The fact that he does not depreciate 


his fellow supervisors shows him to be problem-oriented 


rather than defensive. 


[S23] srantey: I’m certainly glad to get that information because, as 
you know, having this many people to deal with, it is a little hard to 
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keep in intimate contact with them, and a man like Frank, who 
would be very valuable to the company, might go unnoticed if we 
hadn’t had this conversation. Well, Tom, this is the general idea 
we tried to follow: weve tried to point out the good points as you 
noticed here, and some of the other things that have come up, such 
as trying to get along with other people. I want once again to stress 
the importance of teamwork. With your men you're doing a good 
job, but all around teamwork is more than that; it’s cooperating with 
the other supervisors, too. This working together is important for the 
good of the company. Also, as far as the area of taking the routine 
jobs, I can see your point that in giving the more complex jobs you 
can perhaps do a better job of training people; also, you can hold your 
people, which I didn’t realize was one of the things—well, the way 
you were utilizing the jobs was as training jobs. Also in connection 
with this, you do understand the position of having to assume a certain 
amount of routine work. I mean this—I can’t once again get in the 
position where I’m showing favoritism by giving all the dull work to 
some people and giving the other people the cream. I do want you 
to know that I'll consider this idea of trying to give your group as 
many complex jobs as we can. And, in the last instance, we will 
look at the area of turnover with your view that many of the people 
who are leaving are doing so because they have promotional oppor- 
tunities someplace else and the company can’t give them anything. 
This is a serious problem. As you know, we only have so many jobs 
that people can go into, so I don’t know what we can do about that 
part exactly, If we can work something out with the routine jobs 
and with the more complex jobs, this might give some people a 
reason to stay around. On the same subject, this Frank Dobbs, as you 
say, is outstanding . . . . 

Stanley accepts Toms suggestion and shows his apprecia- 
tion for the information Tom has given him. Since this 
is the time for evaluation and not for problem solving, he 
returns to the purpose of the interview. He has made his 


final point and so proceeds to summarize the interview as 
a whole. 


He makes only brief mention of the fact that Tom has good 
points and then proceeds to itemize the less favorable ones. 
Note that he has altered his initial opinion about Toms 
success in dealing with his men, but that he still regards 
Tom’s cooperation with fellow supervisors as unsatisfactory: 
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It also becomes clear that Stanley expects Tom to be more 
ready to accept routine jobs. Although he concedes Tom's 
points and is ready to give his group some consideration, 
it is apparent that he wants Tom to change. He seems to 
have become satisfied that the turnover in Tom’s unit may 
not be his fault, but his summary as to what to do shows 
confusion and indecision. One does not have the impres- 
sion that a problem has been solved. In mentioning Frank 
Dobbs he indicates that he is aware of the recommendation 


Tom has given him. 


s attitude, that of being the final judge. 


[This summary reveals Stanley’: 
draws the conclusions.] 


He has listened and learned, and now he 
> 
[T23] rom: He is, I'll stand behind him... - 
terrupts by responding to the mere 
mention of Frank Dobbs indicates that he has again be- 


come defensive. Frank needs no further endorsement and 
he need to reinforce his point. Undoubtedly 


yet Tom feels th 
he feels deflated by Stanley's summary and uses the men- 


tion of Frank to reassert himself. 

situation then: the good points and 
perhaps the places where improvement can take place. I do want 
to give you a high rating because I know that you are a good man in 
a lot of ways. At the same time, there is this matter of cooperating 


and being willing to accept job 


The fact that Tom in 


[S24] srantey: Well, this is the 


assignments. 


Stanley treats the interruption as a distraction. He returns 
to his summary by briefly restating its conclusions. His 
mention of Tom as a good man “in a lot of ways” amounts 
to damning with faint praise. His repetition of the need 
for cooperation and the acceptance of job assignments in- 


dicates that he is aware of Toms resistance. In this way, 


he applies pressure and only makes things worse. 


ated, I don’t think I can do anything about 
fact that my people are pretty good, 
from outside. Now, if I could 


[T24] rom: As I have indic 
the turnover. It comes from the 


and because they get attractive jobs e 
give them more interesting jobs, this might help to hold them, or if 
this, t00, would help to hold them. 


I could li little more. 

pay them a little 1 > i dene His : 
As far as the cooperation is concerned, I will certainly make a point 
of not forgetting to let Jim Drake know about any future design 


changes, but it’s not all up to me- 
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Tom is clearly on the defensive. He indicates that he can 
do nothing about turnover and makes it clear that the rem- 
edy lies elsewhere. As to cooperation, he concedes only 
that in the future he will inform Drake of changes. This 
he promised at the outset. Stanley tried to get more from 
him and Tom refused to yield. 


[S25] srantey: Oh, no, I’m aware of that. It’s a mutual affair, but 
they say there has to be more teamwork and we'll have to shoulder 
our part of it. Well, I sure do thank you for coming in, Tom, and 
I hope that in the future we will be able to give you higher ratings 
on these few things that I’ve mentioned and I think that you are 
able to maintain your high level in the other things. 


Stanley avoids an argument, but he, too, refuses to yield. 
He calmly repeats his position. He hopes to give Tom a 
higher rating in the future, but it is clear that Tom must 
change if this is to occur. If Stanley ever appreciated 


Tom's need for special treatment, his summary shows no 
evidence of it, 


[T25] rom: I certainly hope so, too, Mr. Stanley. 


Tom hopes for a higher rating and he obviously is not 
satisfied with the one he just received. He does not indi- 
cate what he will do to earn it. 


Evaluation 


Analysis of Interaction. In general, the style of this interview con- 
formed to the specifications of the Tell and Listen method. All 
aspects of the evaluation were directive in that they were introduced 
by Stanley. The method for dealing with feeling was nondirective 
in that Tom was allowed and encouraged to talk about the way he 
felt about each part of the appraisal, Stanley may be criticized, how- 
ever, for not following through on the feelings expressed on several 
occasions. The manner in which he avoided arguments is admirable. 
Sometimes an interviewer meets this requirement of the appraisal 
interview by avoiding touchy points in the evaluation, but it must be 
ei that Stanley did not shirk his duties with reference tO 
telling. 


At several points, Stanley’s method followed the problem-solving 
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pattern in that he explored ideas with Tom. This procedure is con- 
sistent with nondirective counseling practice in that ideas as well as 
feelings are explored. It differs from the use made of such explora- 
tion in the Problem-Solving method only because the problems were 
introduced by Stanley instead of by Tom. 

The fact that Stanley did not greatly alter his evaluation as a re- 
sult of Tom’s analysis seems to be a product of the method. In the 
„Tell and Listen method, Stanley is likely to interpret Tom’s responses 
to an unfavorable point as a defensive comment—indeed, this usually 
is the case—and therefore listened to it with quite a different mental 
set than if he were following the Problem-Solving approach, This 
may account for some of the instances when Stanley seemed to be 
insensitive to Tom’s suggestions. 
In making some suggestions for Tom’s improvement, Stanley also 
conformed to the Tell and Listen method. It is the interviewer's 
responsibility not only to appraise, but also to specify ways in which 
improvements can be made. Stanley fulfilled that latter responsibility 
without exerting pressure as he might have done had he been follow- 


ing the Tell and Sell method. Stanley's summary repeated the points 
d to change and illustrates very clearly 


on which Tom was expecte: ery clea 
how the method Stanley followed permitted him to make his criticism 


without becoming involved in an argument. 

That Stanley did alter his views with respect to several points in 
the appraisal demonstrates how the listening aspect of this method 
can be of value in upgrading appraisals as well as in serving to pre- 
vent arguments and giving relief from frustration. Listening is the 
process of receiving feedback, and although, in this interview, Stanley 
did not always probe for enough feeling, he did permit Tom to de- 
velop some ideas. That Tom contributed some sound ideas shows 
that Stanley prevented a lot of defensive behavior and at several 
points made the interview a constructive experience. It is possible 
that with greater sensitivity he would have prevented more of Tom's 
defensiveness. 7 

Stanley’s failure to appreciate Tom’s need for recognition, the de- 
sire for something that might take the form of some kind of oe 
treatment in assignments and serve as a reward for the exceptiona 
work his unit turns out, is apparent at the end of the interview. Had 
Stanley been more concerned with understanding than with age 
this oversight might not have occurred. Judging and understanding 


tend to be incompatible mental functions. 


Stanley’s summary accurately revealed his conception of the Tell 
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and Listen method. He not only summarized the points on the ap- 
praisal but the points and areas of disagreement raised in discussion 
as well. He makes it clear that he is the final judge, but he also lets 
Tom know that he has been heard and that his ideas have been taken 
into consideration. This seems to be an accurate reflection of the 
attitude behind the Tell and Listen method. 

Table 5 presents the number of words spoken by each during the 
successive speeches. Stanley made the same number of speeches in 
this interview as he did in the second, but he dominated Tom some- 
what more. For the interview as a whole, he accounted for 60.0 per- 
cent of the words spoken as compared to 53.3 percent in the second in- 
terview. Comparison of the first and second halves of the interview 
shows that Stanley spoke 63.7 percent of the words in the first half 
and 57.0 percent in the second half. This decline in dominance from 
the first to the second half is similar also to that of the second inter- 
view. However, the dominance pattern does not approach the fifty- 
fifty point as was the case in the second interview. Stanley’s greater 
dominance with the present Tom than with the Tom he interviewed 
in the second interview seems not to b 
behavior, but more to 
ing the part of Tom. 
words 


e due to a change in his own 
personality differences in the two persons play- 

In the second interview, Stanley spoke 1644 
and in the fifth he spoke 1647. The total number of words 
spoken by Tom in the second interview was 1445 as compared with 
1099 for the Tom in the present interview. The ] 


ast person playing the 
role of Tom seems to have b 


een unusually perceptive of Stanley's 
role as a judge. Perhaps this is due to the fact that he was less 
frustrated and more problem-oriented than the aver 


age person under 
comparable circumstances, 


Although Stanley spoke a greater number of words than Tom 
during both halves of this interview, his domination was not so sharp 


as that shown by the Stanley who used the Tell and Sell method in 


the first and the fourth interviews, In those interviews Tom’s con- 
tributions were 


almost solely confined to protestations. In the two 
Tell and Listen demonstrations, it was not necessary for Tom to 
struggle to get a hearing. Rather Stanley's dominance was largely 
determined by the introduction in the first half, and the summary i? 


the second half, 
Reaction of the Audience, 


was very favorable, particular] 
view that left a somewh: 


The general reaction to this interview 
y because it followed the fourth inter- 
at unfavorable impression, It was generally 
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TABLE 5. WORDS SPOKEN BY EACH PARTICIPANT DURING THE FIFTH INTERVIEW 


Speech Stanley Tom: 
1 148 8 
2 83 7 
3 110 82 
4 18 6 
5 7 5 
6 107 53 
7 20 30 
8 21 14 
9 16 8 

10, 101 48 
11 21 67 
12 131 118 

783 63.7% 446 
13 ? 51 
14 20 17: 
15 26 19 
16 13 16 
17 24 16 
18 130 66 
19 11 176 
20 29 37 
21 43 55 
22 33 90 
23 391 6 
24 BY 97 
25 76 7 

864 57.0% 653 

Total 1647 + 1099 = 2746 
40.0 


Percent 60.0 


where he stood and that Tom 


s in the future. 
ad done an excellent 


agreed that Stanley had let Tom know 
would cooperate with his fellow supervisor 

Persons identifying with Stanley felt that he h 
job. Although some felt he had let Tom influence him too much, 
there was a majority agreement that the final summary proved Stanley 


to be less gullible than he at times appeared. A minority felt that 
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in the final summary Stanley had been too firm and that the issue of 
cooperation should not have been reopened. 

The majority of the Stanley identifiers also felt that both Stanley 
and Tom were satisfied with the interview and that each had gone 
up in the other’s estimation. It was the general belief of this group 
that Stanley (a) had increased his appreciation of Tom’s ability to 
supervise; (b) wasn’t sure about his opinion on the turnover problem; 
(c) still felt the same about Tom’s need to cooperate with other super- 
visors; and (d) should not question assignments when they are made. 
Most of these observers felt that Tom was aware of the need to show 
more cooperation and that he would improve. There was a difference 
of opinion on whether Tom realized that he was expected to accept 
all assignments in the future, Some believed that there was a mis- 
understanding on this point and that there would be trouble in the 
future, while others believed the matter would be dropped both be- 
cause Tom had a better understanding of the problem and because 
Stanley would be more careful and considerate in the future. 

Persons identifying with Tom agreed pretty much with those identi- 
fying with Stanley. The major difference was that fewer of them 
expected a change in either Tom or Stanley. 
garded the interview as a success, but 
Stanley’s summary. More of them s 
Stanley’s summary than felt that 
final comment about hoping that 
year caused almost half of Tom’s 


In general, they re- 
a fairly large number disliked 
aid they would have been hurt by 
Tom had been hurt by it. Tom’s 
his ratings would be higher next 


identifiers to feel that he had not 
been hurt, but that he expected to be more cooperative with his fellow 


supervisors in the future. There was disagreement on whether Tom 
would be less critical of assignments, but most felt that Tom expected 
Stanley to work out a better arrangement, They felt that Stanley had 
promised to give Tom better assignments and that he would ap- 
preciate Tom more when he took another look at the turnover prob- 


lem. If Stanley did his part, there was little doubt in the minds of 
the observers that Tom would do his. 


Reaction of Participants. Stanley was satisfied with his conduct of 
the interview. His satisfactions were dependent upon the fact that 
(a) he had gotten to know Tom’s side of things and consequently 
had learned from the interview; (b) he had communicated the evalua- 
tion and accomplished his assignment; and (c) Tom would improve 
his relations with other supervisors, be more willing to accept routine 
assignments, and be more concerned with turnover, 

Stanley indicated that Tom had gone up in his estimation and he 
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now realized that Tom was quite capable with respect to his human 
relations skills with subordinates, but that there was considerable 
room for improvement with regard to his cooperation with other 
supervisors. If anything, he was more convinced than ever about 
Tom’s tendency to concentrate on his own group. He felt that Tom 
had a point about the cause of turnover, however, and hoped that he 
could promote Frank Dobbs in the near future. However, he was 
not convinced that Tom should receive special consideration on as- 
signments because he had to consider turnover as an over-all problem 
and therefore could not give Tom’s group preferential treatment. 

Stanley considered Tom’s faults to be small in comparison with his 
virtues and he felt that Tom would go a long way in the company if 
he matured. He felt that he had let Tom know how highly he was 
regarded and that Tom had been able to accept the criticism in the 
Spirit it was given. He granted that Tom’s feelings may have been 
hurt somewhat, but that this would serve more to motivate than to 
discourage him. 

Questioning of Tom revealed that he was confused and hurt by the 
interview, but that he was not angry with Stanley. He neither low- 
ered nor raised his estimation of Stanley because he derived both 
satisfactions and disappointments from the interview. 

The parts that hurt Tom were Stanley's (a) failure to appreciate 
the superior job he was doing, as shown by Stanley’s inability to un- 
derstand why the superior performance of his group should entitle 
them to some kind of special treatment; (b) inclination to take sides 
with Drake; and (c) lack of constructive ideas. 

Tom’s satisfaction stemmed from several sources. He felt that he 
had (a) brought Frank Dobbs to Stanley’s attention; (b) convinced 
Stanley that the turnover matter had several aspects to it; and (c) got- 
ten Stanley to be more ready to give his unit the better job assign- 
ments, 

Tom doubts that his own behavior will change because he hasn't 
learned anything about how to improve. He feels he has cooperated 
with fellow supervisors too much already and still has no desire to 
help them out in their work. The Drake incident was an accident 
and he tried his best to make amends. It was Drake who failed to 
cooperate by refusing the help he was offered and running to Stanley 
about it. He will be careful to avoid incidents and thereby appear 
to cooperate, but he is more convinced than ever that Stanley is be- 
ing deceived by incompetent supervisors. His anger, therefore, is 
directed toward Drake rather than Stanley. 
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Tom did not indicate that his productivity would change. How- 
ever, if Stanley fails to live up to the agreement of giving his unit the 
more complex jobs, he may lose interest and production might suffer. 
Although he has lost some of his enthusiasm because of the interview, 


he feels he will continue his job interest and productivity because of 
the inspiration he gets from his group. 


chapter S 


Sixth Interview: 


Problem-Solving Approach 


[S1] crorcr sraNuey: It’s that time of year again and we are in the 
midst of our annual interviews. I think that these interviews are quite 
Worthwhile. In our pressing day-to-day problems, we frequently 
never take time to ask ourselves where we are going, how fast we are 
Setting there, and what sorts of improvements we are making. I like 
to have the opportunity to talk about how you feel with the progress 
that you are making. Maybe that’s a good point to start with. How 
do you feel about the way things are going? 


Stanley’s reference to the appraisal interviews suggests 
that they serve as an opportunity to discuss matters of 
mutual interest. There is little indication from his attitude 
that he is appraising Tom. Rather he expresses an interest 


in Tom’s job satisfaction. 


[T1] roar Burke: Well, I feel fine about them. Tm sure pleased with 
my own unit; I think they are turning things out well, they seem happy 
and I enjoy working with them. As far as Tm concerned, things 
couldn’t be any better. 
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Tom freely shares his sources of satisfaction in his work 
with Stanley. 


[S2] sranreyv: You feel that your employees are happy and that the 
morale is good, is that it? 


Stanley reflects the attitude Tom has revealed which in 
turn gives Tom an opportunity to elaborate. Stanley's nes 
sponse also discloses his interest in understanding Toms 
impressions and ideas, 


[T2] rom: For example, maybe this is not the time to mention it, but 
one of my clerks—I don’t know whether you know Jane Wilson or not, 
but she has been with us quite awhile—had a job offer from another 
place. The name is not important, but it was a better salary than she 
is getting here by some appreciable amount and she turned it down 
in order to stay with the unit, and that pleased me. Of course, as far 
as I’m concerned the people here look happy to me. 


Tom elaborates by sharing an instance with Stanley. A 
specific case of this kind lets Stanley know the kind of cir- 
cumstances on which Tom bases his notions of good mo- 
rale. From this example, one obtains an appreciation for 
the way Tom thinks, as well as for the conclusion he draws. 


[S3] srantey: Have you had other people like this in your office? 


Stanley's question explores whether or not the example is 
typical or unusual, Such a question can lead in a number 
of directions, If improperly expressed, the question could 
communicate doubt and hence reveal an evaluative judg- 
ment, but if properly expressed it indicates curiosity and 
interest in implications. 
[T3] tom: We have had some of the 
stances took outside jobs, but the 
port and they got better job offer 
they are good men. 


men who under similar circum- 
Y Were people with families to sup- 
s, and I think they got them because 


Tom’s response obviously is not defensive. He reveals 
more about the goings-on in his unit. He tells Stanley 
about men who leave when they get better offers and he 
indicates a sympathetic understanding of their reasons for 
accepting outside job offers with increased pay. Note that 
Tom is introducing the turnover problem into the discus- 
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sion as a result of Stanley's exploratory questions on job 
satisfaction. In this context the turnover in Tom’s group 
need not become a matter for Tom to defend, and hence 
he need not blame the company for failing to offer more 
opportunities for advancement. 

[The manner in which turnover among draftsmen entered the con- 
versation in this instance is a good example of how problems can 
be made the subject of conversation by means of the nondirective 
approach. The appraiser often fears that essential points will not 
be covered unless he introduces them. However, if he follows 
through on what is expressed, he will be able to cover many, if not 
all, of the points he had wished to include. Furthermore, he may find 
the discussion to include points he may have overlooked or even 
problems which may never have occurred to him. The reason the 
same matters are likely to be brought up by either party in a job 
discussion of this kind is that anything in a situation that is really 
wrong is likely to be noticed by both.] 


[S4] srantey: In other words, these people are good, they’re learning, 
and they're looking for bigger things to do. 


Stanley briefly summarizes the implications of Tom’s re- 
marks. 


[T4] Tom: You can’t blame anybody for that. 


Tom seems to be defending the employees who leave for 
other companies. Apparently he feels that Stanley's sum- 
mary indicated an unfavorable reaction to the fact that 
some men have left the company. (Perhaps Tom is correct 
in his interpretation of Stanley’s reaction, and if it contains 
a negative tone it undoubtedly is due to the fact that the 
turnover matter appears as an unfavorable point on the 


evaluation. ) 


[S5] srantey: Sure, if that’s what they want to do. Do you think 
that this poses a problem for us at all? Is there any problem in keep- 
ing these people interested? 


Stanley accepts Toms defensiveness and goes along with 
the way Tom protects the men who leave. He then con- 
verts the question of the men quitting the company into 
the statement of a problem. (This situation was very well- 
handled by Stanley and clearly reveals that his mental set 
is one of problem solving rather than judging.) 
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[T5] rom: I think that the company would be wise to ee 
better men and try to make it worth their while to stay. I thin = 
because I know of some good men who have left. I have some r 
ployees in my unit right now that I would like to take special pain: T 
helping to develop. I believe that if you look back over the ps Pa 
that I have had in my unit, you'd find that those who had ehui io 
really got good soon got another job offer. I think that we agi a 
be in a position to try to match those offers if we want to keep t pa 
or else prepare ourselves to have them leave, that’s all there’s to it. ‘5 
this connection, Td like to mention Frank Dobbs, my designer, who P 
doing a bang-up job. That man has more ideas than a barrel 0 


; if 
monkeys, as the saying goes. He is really coming and I think poor 
we don’t do something about him, he is one of the kind that we mig 
lose. And I would h 


ate to see it happen because he is a good man. 
Tom explores the problem of why ‘ol 
that developing good men and having them get good job 
offers go together. His first solution is that the company 
take steps to meet outside offers. He then mentions a per 
ticular man, Frank Dobbs, who may be getting a better 


$ 4 ; 1C 
offer soon. He would like to prevent him from being th 
next to leave, 


PS 
men leave and indicate: 


t 
[It is apparent that Stanley has stimulated Tom’s thinking. The fac 


; al ing a 
that Tom is not merely mouthing generalities but is discussing 


; A ; aA ali: an 
situation from the point of view of Prevention indicates realism at 
a constructive attitude.] 


[S6] srantey: Well, we're in the 
ductive capacity than we need, is 
position for an organization, 


Position then of having ne Es 
that right? That’s a very enviable 


Stanley sees Tom’s analysis as a good sign in that men out- 
grow their jobs before the company has found a way to use 


their extra growth, Unfortunately, he has perceived Tom’s 
analysis from the point of vi 


condition; certainly i a shortage of talent, which 
However, this is not the choice 
pany is faced. The problem before them con- 
ive use of available talent.] 


[T6] rom: In manpower anyway, yes, 


cerns the most effect 


Tom’s response indicates that he cor 


ncedes Stanley's sum- 
mary to be accurate in q limited 


sense only. Whereas 
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Stanley's statement implied an excess in capacity to pro- 
duce, Tom’s correction concedes an excess of talent in man- 
power. Even this degree of concession could terminate 
the problem-solving type of interaction because the prob- 
lem has disappeared. 


[S7] srantey: We need to figure out something to do to keep these 
people. Wed like to keep them in the organization, wouldn’t we? 


Fortunately, Stanley has a change of heart. His previous 
response seems to have been an unfortunate slip. He now 
recognizes that there is a problem of keeping talent from 
leaving the company and he checks with Tom to determine 
whether this is desirable. The fact that he speaks of keep- 
ing people in the organization rather than in Tom’s unit in- 
dicates that he sees the problem as one that concerns him. 
If Tom agrees that the problem is one of keeping good em- 
ployees in the company, the problem will become one of 
mutual interest. 

[The problem as stated by Stanley is an extension of the initial one 
as stated by Tom. Note how the new statement broadens the scope 


of possible solutions. Taking time to restate problems is one of the 
values of this type of interaction in interviewing. ] 


[T7] Tom: I sure would, and Td like to see the company do something 
in that respect. 


Tom enthusiastically accepts Stanley's statement of the 
problem and the objective of keeping the men. 


[S8] srantey: I wonder if there is anything else that we can do? Can 
We use these superior individuals to develop other people elsewhere 
in the organization? 


Stanley expresses the desire to find solutions. In using the 
term “anything else,” he is exploring beyond the solution 
previously suggested by Tom. He then goes a step farther 
and suggests a new type of position—that of developing 
or training others which apparently occurred to him as a 
result of his own question. 


[This statement of a solution may be premature, particularly since 
it occurs to Stanley and has to do with Frank Dobbs.] 


[T8] Tom: I hate to lose Frank, but I’d rather see him go out of my 
unit into another part of the company than lose him entirely. I think 
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; f 
that he is at the point now where he could be placed in some sort 0 
supervisory position. 


Tom resists Stanley's idea by indicating that he would hate 
to lose Frank, but he also indicates that he would rather 
have Frank in the company than have him quit. He then 
suggests a solution of his own—that of promoting him to a 
Supervisory position. 


: he 
[If Frank became a supervisor, Tom would also lose him, ae 
doesn’t seem to resist this plan. This ready acceptance is the cl 
value of getting ideas initiated from below.] 


[S9] srantey: You feel that he is ready for a supervisory job? 


Stanley responds to Tom’s suggestion by asking a good ex- 
ploratory question. 


[T9] tom: That’s my feeling, and Im tickled to have the chance to 
recommend him, because he is good. 


Tom assures Stanley of his confidence in Frank and it is 
interesting to observe that he does not use strong adjectives 
to support his position. It is obvious that he does not feel 
he must defend his Suggestion and, as a consequence, he 
makes it as a responsible individual. He reveals his satis- 
faction in having had a chance to help Frank get a promo- 
tion and apparently he no longer feels that the promotion 
of Frank will be a loss to him. 

[S10] srantey: You say you develo: 


p these people. How do you do 
that, how do you go about it? 


Stanley turns the discussion to the 
employees. Although Tom had di 
Stanley is taking the liberty of r 
conversation. Is Stanley 
side-tracked, or is he usi 
topic as an excuse to dis 
praisalP 


question of developing 
scussed this previously, 
eintroducing it into the 
merely following a lead that got 
ng Toms earlier mention of this 
cuss one of the items on the ap- 


[If Stanley is using the appraisal as an agenda for the interview and 
is merely watching for openings, his motivation may be open to 
question because it may be thought that he is manipulating Tom. 
Ordinarily, conscientious and sincere People do not object to in- 
fluencing or helping others, but they do object to manipulation, In 
the stricter sense, manipulation implies that one is taking advantage 
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of another, not just influencing him for his own good. If one person 
is making another think he has one objective, but really has another, 
he may be judged to be insincere. This interpretation verges on 
manipulation, but the motive still may be to help. These questions 
are ever present in human relation discussions and it seems that both 
manipulation and insincerity can be avoided if the objective of un- 
derstanding is respected. It is the author's feeling that Stanley was 
manipulating at this point, but that his attitude is, in general, so 
problem-solving oriented that suspicion ordinarily would not be 
aroused. It is mentioned at this point because interviewers sometimes 
strive to achieve this type of manipulation and consider it to be a 
nondirective skill. We may speak of it as the indirect approach rather 


than the nondirective one.] 


[T10] rom: It is just that I take an interest in them. I think they 
know I do, an@ we work together and whenever I can give them any 
benefit of my experience, such as it is, I do so. I have the feeling that 
We work together as a team and I think in that way I am giving them 
the information that they can use, and I think that this plus the gen- 
eral enthusiasm in our unit helps bring them along. You have to be 
interested in their work, that’s my feeling. 


Tom takes the question to be a sincere exploration into his 
method of operating, which he discusses freely. 


[S11] srantey: How about this enthusiasm? Where does it come 
from? Does it come from this personal interest, is that it? 


Stanley asks some good exploratory questions. A desire to 
understand Tom’s operations is all that is needed to guide 


him in selecting his questions. 


[T11] rom: I wouldn't say that it’s I, no, it’s the feeling of the whole 
group and when you feel proud to be in an outfit, why it sort of 
Spreads around through the group. That’s my feeling about it. 


Tom clarifies himself further. He is being stimulated to 
clarify and think through some human relations issues. 


[S12] STANLEY: Do you feel that your group is better than the other 
groups? The other parallel groups in the section? 


Stanley continues to question Tom, but the things he asks 
about seem to become more and more specific. Specific 
questions may clarify issues, but they may also determine 
the subject of conversation and fail to lead to matters that 
are of concern to the interviewee. The motive behind this 
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> t 
question is not clear, but it may be Stanley's attempt to ge 
Tom to talk about the total operation. 


[Perhaps Stanley is again using manipulative tactics to get at Tonis 
relations with other supervisors. A more clear-cut approach to this 
topic would have been a question such as, “How much do you enjoy 
your associations with the other supervisors?”] 
[T12] rom: Well, now that you ask about it, yes, I do. I think that 
we have the hottest group in the bunch, as a unit. That gives ns 
chance to say one other thing if you don’t mind. It’s about Jane wr 
son, who I told you turned down the outside job; she is doing well, 
she’s happy here and we are all happy with her. I would like to sug- 
gest that she be considered at least for a raise, if such a thing would 
be possible. She deserves it and she has demonstrated that she is loyal 
to the company. I think that kind of reward would be well in line 
for her. 
Tom uses Stanley's question as an opportunity to praise his 
group and also to prepare the ground to obtain a pay "™ 
crease for Jane Wilson. On the basis of facts the request 
is reasonable, and had it not been raised at this time, it 
would have been the subject of a memorandum that Tom 
would have sent to Stanley anyway. The request, there- 
fore, is somewhat beside the point of the interview and is 
Tom’s way of responding to a pointed question put by Stan- 
ley. (Specific questions may be “hits” if they happen to be 
well-chosen. However, the chance of “misses” is also pres- 
ent and irrelevant responses result.) 
[S13] srantey: I think that we o 
we? We ought to see personnel 
ble for Jane, what kinds of inequ 
have to see personnel about w 
ing up. I wouldn't like to t 
Maybe there is some way w 
perhaps we should write so 


ught to do two things then, shouldn't 
about what kinds of raises are poss 
lities it might create, if any, and we 
hat Supervisory positions might be open- 
ake Frank Dobbs away from you, either. 
e can use him in the section, but I think 
me action paragraphs on those two people. 
Stanley summarizes and 
changing the subject and 
and Wilson. 


demonstrates a good method for 
disposing of the topics of Dobbs 
He recognizes that action should be consid- 
ered and that details and routine matters must be faced. 


The fact that he accepts the need for action should please 
Tom, but his reluctance to tak 


e Frank Dobbs from him 
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may make Tom think he is hesitant about making Frank 
a supervisor. 


[T13] rom: That would be fine; I'd be tickled to death with that. 


Tom seems entirely pleased to have his recommendations 
considered. He docs not appear to be bothered by Stan- 
ley’s reluctance to take Frank out of his unit. 


[S14] srantey: Do you feel that we have any other things that we 
ought to talk about? Is there anything else that could go smoother 
than it has? 


Stanley now explores with the use of a very general type 
of question. This type of question permits Tom to discuss 
anything about the job that may be bothering him. (Gen- 
eral exploratory questions of this type are of a nondirective 
nature. They are useful in the early stages of an inter- 
view, but they also may be used at other points to deter- 
mine whether or not some points have been overlooked.) 


[T14] rom: There is one thing that has kind of bothered me. [pause] 
I might as well mention it now as later because you've probably heard 
of it anyway. I had a little run in with Jim Drake about two months 
back. The way it happened was this: you may remember that we 
made some changes on his plans and I was supposed to tell him about 
them. I would have been glad to and I had every intention of doing 
it, but when I went down to his office he wasn’t there. I went back 
é to my place and Frank had come up with a tremendous idea and we 
got to talking about that and the first thing I knew the day had slipped 
by and the next day I forgot about it. Its my fault; theres no ques- 
tion about that. I made the mistake. Then when it came to my at- 
tention it was a little too late, that is, he had already started his work 
on the project. He had to make a lot of changes that he wouldn't 
have had to make if I had told him on time. I apologized about it, 
I told him I was sorry, in fact I even said I would make the changes 
myself. That’s all I could do, it was my fault. I’m afraid he was a 
little angry, in fact he had a right to be. I apologized and that’s all I 
could do. I don’t know if he is still mad or not, but that is one thing 
that is still kind of bothering me. I think I did what I could about the 


mistake. 
Tom takes this opportunity to tell Stanley about something 
that has bothered him for some time. It is the Drake in- 
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[S15] srantey: Well, 
that’s quite understand 
told me about it. 


[T15] 


[S16] sranzer: It could happen 
next time. It indicates somethi 
it? I wonder if the supervisors wi 
portant that we coordinate the 
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cident that the Stanleys introduced into the aye i 
the two other types of interview. Note that Tom takes pa 
responsibility for the incident, shows no evidence aoe 
fensive feelings, and exhibits concern for Drake's fee Hl 
rather than hostility toward him because he failed to 

give Tom. 


[Even if Tom had 


: uld be 
not mentioned the incident it perhaps Wo 
better to let it 


at Tom 
pass than to bring it up. The mere fact tha 
is likely to wo 


mia . cause 
nder if Stanley knows about it is sufficient to 
Tom to think through the affair again.] 


Pan N t 
we all make mistakes like that. I ae wi ta 
able. Im glad to know about it. I'm glad y 


Stanley 


> š ion has 
s response assures Tom that his explanation 
been a 


ccepted. He uses Toms confession as an op ae 
tunity to develop further a relationship in which Tom ois 
feel free to talk about his mistakes. There seemed g 
reason to believe that there was more of importance to t 


fate : 1- 
incident than was covered and this may explain why Sta’ 
ley didn’t explore the matter further, 


of 
[The process of giving reassurance may be regarded as an act 
judging and it m 


P in his 
ay be thought that Stanley was inconsistent in 
practice of the problem-soly: 


can 
ing approach. However, a person it in 
also reassure in the tole of a helper and this seems to be the spiri 
which Stanley behaved.] 


is responding to the rank difference in the 
(The fact that Stanley is Tom’s boss makes 
egard this relationship in the 
tanley can hope for is to de- 

the extent to which Stanley is 
seen as the judge.) 


again, I suppose, maybe to Jim Drake 


thing? And if it is important, are we 
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doing the things that we ought to do to build the team? Am I doing 
the things that I ought to do? 


Stanley again reassures Tom and then states the problem 
of mistakes in terms of coordination within his unit. Thus 
the problem no longer is one of Toms behavior, but of a 
work situation. He then raises the problem of what can 
be done to build a team, and goes so far as to imply that 
he himself might be at fault. 


[In stating the problem in situational terms, Stanley is moving away 
from the attitude of blame that Tom has brought into the conversa- 
tion. This is an excellent way to help the discussion move in the 
direction of objective problem solving. His last question, however, 
brings personalities back into the picture; this time it being his own 
behavior. This does not help problem solving, but it is the kind of 
error a person might make in an attempt to relieve the guilt of 
another person.] 


[T16] tom: Oh, I think that you are doing a good job, it is not my 
intention to complain about this. But now that you mention it, it has 
Occurred to me on a couple of occasions that it would be a good idea 
to have meetings. If we held planning sessions for jobs that involved 
work for all units and had all the supervisors present, then people who 
were concerned could hear it first-hand. This is no excuse for my 
mistake regarding Drake; I should have told him, there’s no doubt 
about that, but in light of the general thing that you are talking about 
now, I think that there have been other times when inefficiencies, at 
least, have come about because all the persons involved in a particu- 
lar project weren't present during our early planning. I think that 
_ holding planning sessions is a good idea. I think that they would be 


beneficial. 


Tom actually feels the need to reassure Stanley, clearly 
revealing how Stanley's attempt to share the blame has 
served as a distraction. He then comes up with the idea 
of having group meetings to discuss jobs that involve all 
units. This is a constructive suggestion and is relevant to 
the problems of improving communications and building a 
team. Apparently he develops this idea while talking and 
doesn't wish his enthusiasm to be mistaken as an excuse 
for his own mistake. It seems he still feels that the Drake 
incident is his fault and he doesn’t want Stanley to take 
part of the blame. Tom then talks more about the idea of 
group meetings, clearly quite pleased with the plan. 


r 
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i : anning of 
[S17] srantey: We should have more meetings over the planning 
production with all the supervisors. 


Stanley reflects Tom’s idea. 


-aie Il 
[T17] tom: That’s just a suggestion, but, well, it was your idea really 
and I think it was a good one. 


Te He 
Tom is careful not to impose his thinking on > p 
calls it a suggestion and then gives Stanley credit fo 


w aaee hé 
idea. Perhaps Stanley actually deserves credit since 
caused Tom to think of the idea. 


: or 
[S18] sranrey: Are there any things that you think make it tough fi 
the supervisors to cooperate? Is there 
the supervisors? 


a bs F A 
any competitive feeling among 

ne 
Stanley drops the subject. Perhaps he has accepted n 
idea, but it may be that he isn’t quite satisfied at this poirt: 


; Bags. i š ; explore 
His question is rather specific and is intended to explo 


> : i qe 
Tons feelings about the relationship between other supe 
visors and himself. The 


, eti- 
fact that he asks about comp 
tive conditions indicates that he is being evasive. 

shion at 
[Stanley appears to be acting in a somewhat manipulative eo 
this point. He seems to be trying to maneuver Tom into talki 


: SS! if 
about his fellow Supervisors. Although this method is successful i 
not pushed too far, 


the same objective probably would have been 
accomplished with the first question alone.] 
[T18] rom: It seems to me that sometimes there is a tendency for 
some of the supervisors to get an excess amount of help from othe! 
units, when these units alread 


y have their own work load. That is 
one thing I have noticed, 


i ring 
y has given him to bring 


nature about his fellow 
supervisors. Although the matter of Tom’s relations with 


that he is careful not t0 
state that he is the abused person, (This type of veiled 
criticism is characteristic of the cautious approach.) 

[S19] srantey: In other words, one section can be called upon to do 
the work of another section, and nobody knows 


who did it... 
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Stanley reflects his understanding of the fecling Tom has 
shared and keeps the criticism on an impersonal level. He 
believes that loss of credit may be what is bothering Tom. 


[T19] roar: Its not the knowing so much, it’s just that in a way it’s 
not fair, A guy likes to think that his own unit's work is getting done; 
and nobody minds helping somebody when there is some need for it 
OF even if there seems to be a need for it oceasionally, but to have the 
Situation where other supervisors are expecting me to help them 
through some of their problems when I have my own work to do, I'm 
not sure that that is the fair thing all the way around. I wanted to 
tell you this anyway. 


Tom interrupts to correct Stanley and indicates that he is 
bothered more by the unfairness of this “helping out” ar- 
rangement than by credit. (This type of distinction indi- 
cates how the method of reflecting feelings can lead to 
clarification and improved communication for both.) 


It is especially interesting to note how Tom reveals that he 
is the individual who is being treated unfairly by slipping 
from the third person to the first. His last sentence indi- 
cates that he has noticed the slip. 


[S20] srantey: Now how does it happen that these people need help? 
Do you have any ideas why these people are around looking for help? 
Does it mean that they haven't got enough people to do the work? 
What kind of help are they looking for? 


Stanley asks Tom a battery of related questions. He seems 
more concerned with the “why” than with Toms feelings. 
However, his questions reveal that he is interested in cor- 
recting the cause of Tom's difficulty. 


[T20] vost: Well, maybe if they had my unit they wouldn’t have the 
same kind of trouble. It would be hard to think that any of them were 
Setting that much support from their crews, but I don’t know their 
units as well as I know mine. That could be part of the problem, I 
guess. I don’t know why it is, it happens though and it doesn’t seem 
quite fair to me. 


Tom is either unable or unwilling to answer these ques- 
tions. As a matter of fact, there perhaps is no simple ready 
answer available since the problem is still being formu- 
lated. Tom responds by praising his unit and indicating 
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; had 
that other supervisors could get along better if they h 
his employees. 


[S21] stax: 


ir <, I be- 
LEY: Well, now you have accepted some extra work, 
lieve, and 


have gotten that out. This suggests .... 


5 3 mat- 
Stanley again fails to respond to Toms feelings. As @1 


rite 
ter of fact, he appears to be refuting Tom when he ani 
out that Tom has had time to do extra work. Appar 
Stanley has slipped into the role of a judge. 

[T21] tom: I don’t mind d 

of this 


oing extra work. Maybe you are thinking 
thing that h 


n 
appened awhile back, and in fact I have bee 
wondering about it. 


ee r] er- 
I want to make sure that you didn’t nee 
stand my point of view at that time. Do you remember when I ma 


: k. 
ne else should get the dirty Wo" 
What I really think is i 


the units of any of the 
then it seems to me th 


more work we shoul 


ut that’s the sense in which 


meant that suggestion, I still think that something along that line 


is not unreasonable, 


Tom interrupts and doesn’t give Stanley the opportunity 
to clinch his point, He hastens to correct Stanley's iM- 
pression of him about he; unwilling to do the extra work: 
He senses that Stanley ; issatisfied about something an 
tries to locate the reason. He Suspects Stanley may havé 
gotten the wrong impression when he suggested to him 
recently that a particular routine 

to other units. However, th 

able one since it incorporates motivation for doing work 
beyond the call of duty. 


[Tom’s defensive behavior seems to be Somewhat greater than Stan- 
ley’s single action as a judge would warrant. Undoubtedly, Tom's 
own sense of guilt and the fact that this is an appraisal ditunGon con- 
tributes to his sensitivity. Stanley should respond in an understand- 
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ing manner to this proposal in order to help Tom get over the feeling 
that he is being criticized.] 


[S22] srantey: Then it is possible that this is sort of a circular busi- 
ness, that getting of extra work makes these people happy and makes 
them want to do extra work, is that right? 


Stanley picks up the constructive aspect of Tom’s remark 
and reflects the notion that motivation would be incorpo- 


rated in the plan. 


[T22] rom: That’s the way with my group, they're proud of the fact 
that they get extra work. I think there would be no chance for any 
concern on their part if the extra work didn’t always tend to be the 
routine jobs, > By making the extra jobs the special or difficult ones 
they would be kind of plums, something worth working for. 


Tom responds by spelling out further details. He not only 
points out that employees are motivated to do extra jobs, 
but also that special or challenging jobs add to this moti- 
vation, whereas routine jobs detract from it. 


[S23] srantey: They're really working for these extra jobs? 


Stanley's response reveals that he is beginning to accept 
Tom’s analysis. He seems to be getting an insight into 
Tom’s problem. 


[T23] Tom: Well, they take pride in these extra jobs and I think that 
it wouldn’t be unreasonable if they didn’t have to take routine jobs all 
of the time when they get these extra jobs. 


As soon as Stanley accepts Tom’s problem as worthy of 
consideration Tom reduces his expectations of what would 
be fair treatment. Note that he now points out that only 
some of the extra jobs should be of a nonroutine nature. 


[S24] srantey: This makes me wonder a little bit if [pause] how the 
other supervisors feel about this; I wonder if they want the extra jobs 
for their people, too. Maybe we ought to investigate this, too, along 
with a planning of technical matters. Maybe we ought to discuss in 
a meeting how these extra jobs should be distributed and inquire into 
how this plan affects them. 


Stanley now becomes involved in problem solving himself. 
He wonders whether other units will object and whether 
special jobs are attractive generally. He seems to be think- 
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ing aloud and comes up with an idea: group soap te | 
which he and Tom have already agreed upon (see Tom 
16th speech), might be used to solve this problem. 


[T24] rom: It’s OK with me, sure. 


Tom accepts this idea. The addition of “sure” indicates 
that he likes the idea better as he thinks about it. 


; ? 
[S25] srantey: I wonder if it is possible that they don’t want them 


Stanley is still problem-solving. He speculates on the per 
sibility that other units will not want the challenging jobs. 
Obviously this would be the ideal condition since every- 
one then could profit from the change. (The fact that a 
group meeting might lead to a plan for differential treal- 
ment seems to be an insightful experience for Stanley. It 
perhaps is new to Tom, too.) 

[T25] rom: They may not, I mean I 


pends on how the units look at assignments, and of course I wouldn't 
know that. I have my own unit and I know how they feel. The 
others may not be interested in the same things, I don’t know. I do 
know that my group likes unusual jobs and they regard each one as @ 
little reward, a kind of bonus. They like to run into good problems, 
the kind of stuff that really takes a little thought and a little head 
work. Handling these gives you a little satisfaction, I would rather 
have these extra jobs be hard ones than take the routine ones. One 
can afford to think about them since they're extra ones, anyway: 
That’s the way I feel and I don’t think that some of the other super- 
visors particularly go along with my point of view. I have the im- 
pression that some of them may think that I am all for giving them 
the dirty work, but you can see that that is not my point. 


don’t know if they do; it all de- 


Tom has been set off on a train 


of thought by Stanley's last 
remark, He plays with the 


idea, beginning with not know- 
ing how other supervisors feel and ending by entertaining 


the possibility that they may see things differently than he 
does. He also suggests that they may misunderstand him 


and he wants to make sure that Stanley has the correct 
opinion. 


[S26] srantey: But we don’t want them to feel that there is favoritism 
here, either, so maybe this is something we ought to tak 


e up together 
as a group. Some way of allocating these extra jobs 


ought to be 
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found so that we don't get people feeling that they are getting stuck 
with something. 


Stanley restates the problem that would have to be con- 
sidered in the group meeting. He shows an appreciation 
of Tom’s problem and indicates that he is interested in 
being fair with everyone. 


[T26] rom: Right, some equitable way of distributing jobs would be 
fine with me. If we went into a general meeting together and got this 
thing settled I'd be happy because I think there have been some hard 
feelings. 1 feel that some of the supervisors are down on me because 
they just don’t understand my point of view. I think that this is all 
there is to it, They knew that I helped them in the past, but if we 
got this problem settled I don’t think they would worry about my 
letting up on this helping out business. 


Tom accepts the new statement of the problem and reveals 
another problem that concerns him. He feels that his re- 
lationship with his fellow supervisors has been strained be- 
cause he has withheld his help. It is apparent that he 
wants to be friendly with them, but at the same time he 
doesn't want to do their work. 

[This problem with fellow supervisors might have been revealed 
earlier had Stanley responded more to Tom’s feelings instead of 
hastening to get to the facts of the situation. That it came out 


anyway merely demonstrates that oversights are not serious if the in- 
terviewer has an over-all constructive and understanding attitude.] 


[S27] srantey: Well, these are all very interesting points. We agree 
how that we have a problem to deal with in connection with keeping 
People interested and getting them the money that they need, in the 
form of promotion or otherwise, when they deserve it and earn it. 
This is a matter that we want to take up again in detail. We have a 
problem of coordination among the supervisors, technical coordina- 
tion. We have a problem also on the understanding of the distribu- 
tion of extra jobs; that involves some human relations problems, I 
guess. So far it is not clear who should get them, yet these are very 
important things and are definitely influencing our progress. Let's 
plan, then, to try to get together as a group. I'll talk to the other men 
about having a meeting to talk over these matters. I certainly feel 
that this has been a worthwhile session. Im glad that you have 
talked so frankly with me. 


y Vv 
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Stanley summarizes the meeting. All of the questions a 
had on his mind have been discussed and clarified to 2 
satisfaction. He makes it clear that in his opinion ne ee 
step is to have a group meeting. It is apparent that “ 7 
learned some things from the discussion, and he ma kes : 
clear to Tom that this has been the case. Thanking pi 
for his frankness may avert guilt feelings Tom might hav 

developed later on for thinking he had talked too freely. 


E. but 
[This summary is good not only because of what is a om 
also because of what is excluded. Note that no mention has 


A en- 
made of the Drake incident, but each action step has been m 
tioned.] 


[T27] Tom: Im glad to tell you what’s on my mind any time. 


Tom apparently appreciates the opportunity to talk freely 
and not have his pury 


. ces spe- 
pose misunderstood. He makes s} 

cial mention of his willingness to confide in Stanley. 

[S28] sranuey: Thank you, Tom. 


Stanley closes the interview on a good note. 


Evaluation 


Analysis of Interaction, Although there were a few occasions when 


things did not progress too smoothly and only one incident of defen- 
sive behavior (see Tom’s 4th speech ) 


interaction in this interview js one 
The person playing the p 
major objective and rarely gave the impression that he was concerned 
with appraising Tom. The main critic; 


lowing facts: (a) there was a fairl 
the speeches in general were qui 
interruptions. 

Table 6 shows the number of words spoken b 
their successive speeches. Stanley’s two long 
the beginning and the end of the interview 


y both participants in 
est speeches were at 
and these were concerned 
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TABLE 6. NUMBER OF WORDS SPOKEN BY EACH PARTICIPANT DURING 
SIXTH INTERVIEW 


Speech Stanley Tom 
1 94 40 
2 16 90 
3 10 40 
4 18 6 
5 29 191 
6 24 4 
7 22 15 
8 24 44 
% 10 T 
10 17 92 
11 19 38 
12 19 113 
13 85 11 
14 26 275 

413 29.7% 976 
15 25 12 
16 70 53 
17 14 19 
18 23 41 
19 22 99 
20 44 71 
21 17 215 
22 32 61 
23 6 33 
24 64 5 
25 11 185 
26 48 98 
27 158 10 
28 3 
537 37.3% 902 
Total 950 + 1878 = 2828 
Percent 33.6 66.4 


With introduction and summary, respectively. Tom made four 
speeches that were longer than Stanley’s most lengthy discourse. 

A total of 2828 words were spoken, of which only 33.6 percent were 
contributed by Stanley. His proportion remained fairly constant 
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d 
throughout the interview, it being 29.7 percent for the first ape ‘an 
37.3 percent for the second half. Only the third interview, Lap 
also was the problem-solving type, shows Stanley’s contributio A 
increase from the first to the second half, and only the third in A 
view compares with this one in having Stanley’s contribution One 
less than Tom’s for the interview as a whole, and to be distinctly ne 
(approximately a third) for the first part of the interview. It se 


ite early in the 
that the difference in method makes itself apparent quite early in 
interview. 


Although the total numb 
in the third interview, 
Tell and Listen intervie 


er of words spoken is low, as was the o 
it exceeds the number spoken in one of of 
ws, but it is distinctly less than the number 

© Tell and Sell interviews, ere, | 
All of the critical issues that Stanley felt called upon to discuss be 
the two telling types of interviews came up for discussion in this Or d 
but they were introduced by Tom, as was also the case in the thir 


sanb 
interview. This is not altogether surprising since matters that distur 
the smooth running of 


_ x " +fferent 
an operation can be experienced in diffe wen 
ways and thus can come into the conversation by a number of routes 


a rior, 
as troublesome by a super 


m. In this instance, Stanley at 
tting his topic of interest disponse 
(see Stanley’s speeches 8, 10, 12, and 18), so that the question O 
manipulation was raised in the accompanying comments. On one 
nsive by this approach, and on n° 
he discussion seem necessary. 
Reaction of Audience. As in the third 

reacted favorably to the friendly spirit of the problem-solving type 


interview, but felt that Stanley rather than Tom was making all of the 
concessions. The feeling that Stanley h 


ad made too many concessions 
was more marked among his identifiers than with Tom’s; nevertheless 
the fact remains that the opinion was Present in both groups. 
Practically everyone believed that Stanley would begin holding 
group meetings, and the majority agreed that this would be a good 
idea. There was also a majority opinion 


that Stanley would change 
his evaluation, overlook the Drake affair, be less concerned with turn- 


interview, the audienc 
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over, and disinclined to be critical of Tom’s relations with other super- 
visors. All of this added up to the general belief that Tom had risen 
in Stanley’s estimation. Those identifying with Tom clearly favored 
this change in Stanley, but a good segment (perhaps half) of the 
Stanley identifiers felt he either had been naive or was just trying to 
avoid trouble. Many of the Stanley identifiers felt that he had failed 
to conduct an appraisal interview. 

It was also the general opinion that Tom had changed his estima- 
tion of Stanley in an upward direction, with both halves of the audi- 
ence expressing this opinion to a similar degree. It was felt that Tom 
had an experience of success because he had gotten practically every- 
thing he wanted and he therefore felt that Stanley was a good super- 
visor, i 

All agreed that Tom would continue his good work, but few felt 
that he would improve since no improvement plan had been dis- 
cussed. A minority felt that Tom would show some general devel- 
Opment in that he would see problems in relation to a larger picture 
and become more friendly with fellow supervisors. Those holding 
this opinion were largely members of the group that identified with 
Tom, 

In general, those identifying with Tom felt that he was such a good 
Supervisor that he didn’t need to improve, while those identifying with 
Stanley still continued to feel that Tom was selfish and conceited and 
should have been deflated a bit. 

The opinion of what goals had been achieved included such things 
as (a) improved communication; (b) improved respect and liking for 
each other; (c) heightened motivation on Tom’s part; (d) a start on 
reducing turnover by getting Frank Dobbs promoted; (e) better un- 
derstanding of each other’s jobs; (f) better understanding of their 
own jobs; (g) a fair trial with group meetings; and (h) a raise for 
Jane Wilson. That Tom would change his ways or feel that he should 
was not mentioned. When specifically questioned on the communi- 
cation of the appraisal, the audience believed that Tom realized that 
Stanley thought highly of him, but wasn’t sure of any faults that had 
been communicated to him. A few voiced the belief that Tom had 
reason to expect a raise after this interview. 

No one seemed to be aware of Tom’s defensive feelings (see Tom’s 
speeches 4 and 21) which were mentioned in the comments. They 
also were unaware of the two times that Stanley’s action verged on 
manipulation (see comments following Stanley’s speeches numbered 
8, 10, 12, and 18). 
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Reaction of Participants. The person playing the role of Stanley 
experienced considerable success and satisfaction with what had been 
accomplished. His specific reasons for these favorable reactions 
were (a) Tom’s human relations were better than he had been led to 
believe; (b) all aspects of the appraisal that he thought should be 
discussed had been covered in the interview; (c) the idea of having 
group meetings with his supervisors impressed him very much and he 
expected to upgrade the performance of his whole unit as a result; 
and (d) the interview was far more interesting and pleasant than he 
had anticipated. 

It was his opinion that Tom would accept the group’s solution to 
the problem of assignments, and consequently this problem as well 
as some of the personal problems bet 
solved. He no longer was concerned 
and felt that Tom’s analysis had merit, 
interpretation of the cause of the turno 
failed to support it. 

The fact that Tom brought up the 
Dobbs and a raise for J 


ween his supervisors would be 
with the problem of turnover 
He intended to accept Tom’s 
ver unless subsequent events 


question of a promotion for 
ane Wilson was seen by Stanley as appropri- 
ate. It indicated to him that Tom had the interests of his employees 
in mind and that he was willing to do what he could to build and 
keep a good team. Stanley intended to do what he could to assist 
Tom in these advancements because if these employees were as good 
as Tom indicated, he certainly appreciated knowing about them and 
rewarding them appropriately, 

Had Tom learned indirectly about his appraisal from this inter- 
view? The interviewer wasn’t sure about details, but he felt that 
Tom must realize that he is very much appreciated and that he has 
an influence on improving conditions, The weaknesses mentioned in 
Tom’s appraisal, however, had not been communicated, and Stanley 
felt that this was fortunate because he had changed his mind about 


them. Stanley now saw the criticisms mentioned in the appraisal 
largely as misinterpretations. 


The interviewer was i 


ing all topics, 

The person playing the part of Tom w 
interview ended and readily indicated th 
estimation. He was somewhat Worried a 


as happy with the way the 
at Stanley had risen in his 
t times because he felt that 
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Stanley had something in mind, but felt that Stanley had treated him 
very generously, particularly with respect to the Drake incident. 

Tom now realized that he had acted quite selfishly at times, per- 
haps because he felt that his unit had not been appreciated. He 
now realized that Stanley was recognizing his work and he no longer 
felt that other supervisors were “getting away with things.” That 
Stanley agreed to take steps to upgrade Dobbs and Miss Wilson im- 
pressed him very much. 

The discussion had given him a number of insights. Certainly he 
Was more aware of the over-all objective; he appreciated the need for 
more coordination between the units; and he felt that the group 
meetings would solve a number of problems, as well as give him an 
Opportunity to become more friendly with other supervisors. He 
definitely wanted a chance to do something for Drake. Another in- 
sight was related to the question of turnover. He now felt that the 
Problem was a complex one and he wanted to give it more thought. 
He would be glad to have his well-trained members transferred to 
other units if it meant a promotion for them. 

Although he felt that he was appreciated, he learned that his great- 
est weakness was that of having been unable “to see the forest for the 
trees.” He felt that Stanley was aware of his limited perspective as 
Well as of the fact that the interview had developed and broadened 
him. 


chapter 8) 


Problems Associated 


with Interview Styles 


Comparison of Interaction Patterns 


Although this book is not intended to be 
fact that six interviews have been analyze 
number of comparisons and contrasts, 
indicate basic trends and clarify question 
specific solutions to problems raised, 
appraisal interviewing and a knowledg, 
are used as backgrounds, it is 
scriptions interactions that ar 


a report of research, ne 
d tempts one to make a 
Some of these results may 
s even if they do not supply 
If industrial experience with 
e of psychological principles 
also possible to select from these tran- 


e typical of real life occurrences. 1 
this manner both practical experience and the conclusion from Te 
search may be refined and evaluated. 


First, let us consider merely the matter of the number of words 


spoken in the six interviews, Since each of the three types of inter- 

views was conducted twice, we may compare pairs of interviews ° 

the same type and contrast them with interviews of a different type; 

Table 7 shows the number of words spoken by both parties during 

each interview. It will be recalled that the three types of interviews 
162 
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TABLE 7. TOTAL NUMBER OF WORDS SPOKEN DURING EACH INTERVIEW 


Day Tell and Sell Tell and Listen Problem-Solving 
Recorded Method Method Method 
Friday 3432 3087 2614 
Saturday 3489 2746 2828 
Total 6921 5833 5442 


(page 29) were recorded on two separate days, one set on Friday, 
the other on Saturday. The data obtained from the three interviews 
conducted on Friday are shown on the first line of the table and those 
obtained from the interviews conducted on Saturday on the second 
line. The last line gives the totals for the two days. The three 
columns present the data for the different interview styles or methods. 

The outstanding contrast in this table is the fact that the Tell and 
Sell method is much more wordy than the other two. When given 
the same topics to discuss, it took a total of 6921 words of interaction 
for the person using the Tell and Sell method to cover his two inter- 
views, while the other two pairs of interviewers required only 5833 
and 5442, respectively. The matched interview styles show surprising 
Similarities despite the fact that different persons played the part of 
Tom Burke. 

More data would be needed to compare all phases of these findings, 
but even with this limited number of cases certain conclusions can 
safely be drawn, For example, it is unsafe to assume that the Tell 
and Listen and Problem-Solving methods differ with respect to the 
Number of words required because the differences are small and the 
trends are inconsistent, but the words spoken in the two Tell and Sell 


type interviews are consistent and set themselves apart from the 
that the person taking the role of 


— interviews. This suggests à 
tanley in these interviews either was exceptionally talkative or the 
Although a decision 


interview style he used required more words. 
Detween these alternative interpretations cannot be made with abso- 
ute certainty, it is safe to conclude that the other two methods are not 
unusually time consuming. People often complain that they do not 
have time to listen and yet the Tell and Listen method and the Prob- 
€m-Solving approach, both of which require the nondirective skills 
of listening and responding to feeling, proved to be more economical 
in each instance with regard to words used than the most economical 


of the two Tell and Sell interviews. 
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The number of times that each person talked and the length of the 
speeches made by each serve as measures of certain aspects of the in- 
teraction between two people in an interview. Table 8 gives (a) the 
total number of words spoken by each; (b) the number of times each 
talked; and (c) the average length of the speeches made. 

It will be seen that the amount that Stanley talks decreases as we 
go from the two Tell and Sell interviews through the two Tell and 
Listen interviews to the two Problem-Solving interviews. When 
length of speech is considered, we find that the interview styles 
clearly fall into three patterns. The average length of Stanley's 
speeches is almost identical for the pairs of methods and distinctly 
different for the three methods. For the two Tell and Sell methods 
the average lengths of the speeches made by Stanley were 125.7 and 
128.3 words, respectively, despite the fact that different persons played 
the part of Tom Burke, Stanley’s speeches averaged 65.8 and 65.9 
words each for the two Tell and Listen methods, and 30.2 and 33.9 
each for the two Problem-Solving approaches. 

The striking similarity in speech length for the same methods, 
coupled with the sharp difference between methods, makes one won- 
der whether speech length is controlled by the person who interviews 
or by the method he uses. It seems likely that both contribute be- 
cause it would be improbable that the interviewer could exert this 


degree of control if he used different methods, even on the same 
individual. 


In the case of Tom Burke 


» the three-step pattern does not appear 
so clearly. Each of the Bu 


tkes talks little during the two Tell and 
Sell interviews and it appears that they listen to Stanley's long speeches 


or are interrupted by him and hence cannot make long speeches them- 
selves. During the Tell and Listen and the Problem-Solving inter- 


TABLE 8. NUMBER OF INTERACTIONS DURING EACH INTERVIEW 


Method Tell and Sell Tell and Listen Problem Solving 
Day Fri. Sat. Fri. Sat. Fri. Sale 
No. of words by Stanley 2765 2849 1644 1647 1149 950 
Number of speeches 22 23 25 25 38 28 
Ay. no. of words 125.7 128.3 658 65.9 30.2 33.9 
No, of wards hy'Buite 667 Sa taas dep «= ages E7 
Number of speeches 21 23 25 25 37 27 
Av. no. of words 31.8 231 577d 39.3 69.6 
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TABLE 9. PERCENTAGE OF WORDS SPOKEN BY STANLEY, THE INTERVIEWER 


Method Tell and Sell Tell and Listen Problem Solving 
Period By By By 
Covered Total Thirds Total Thirds Total Thirds 
Friday interviews 80.6 86.6 53.3 57.3 44.1 33.1 
77.1 48.4 49.0 
76.9 55.1 51.1 
Saturday interviews 84.8 84.0 60.0 71.5 33.6 35.6 
83.6 49.5 31.3 
86.8 59.8 34.3 
Both interviews > 82.4 847 56.4 63.3 38.6 34.1 
80.5 48.8 39.0 
82.1 57.4 41.7 


views the Burkes make long speeches, in general approaching or 
exceeding the length of speeches made by their Stanleys. There 
seem to be the most striking individual differences in the perform- 


ance of the two role players of Burke in the Problem-Solving inter- 


view. The average length of the speeches for one of them was 39.3 
ly twice as long. However, this 


and for the other it was 69.6 or near 
situation might reasonably be expected to yield the biggest differ- 
ence because it is the situation in which Burke is given the greatest 
freedom to talk and reveal his ideas. A person who has ideas and 
enthusiasm is likely to talk considerably more when encouraged than 
a less imaginative and less inspired person. Since the two Stanleys 
talked a similar amount in this interview, it seems quite probable 
that the difference in the two Burkes is due to their individual natures. 
_ Results of the extent to which the interview style tends to cause the 
interviewer to dominate the conversation is presented in Table 9. 
he interviews have been divided into three parts in order to show 
Possible differences in Stanley’s behavior in the early, the middle and 
the latter stages of the discussion. Degree of domination was meas- 


ured by the percentage of words spoken by Stanley. 


1 In dividing the interview into thirds, Stanley’s speeches and Burke’s responses 
Were grouped as nearly as possible into equal numbers of speeches. For the first 
Interview, Stanley’s 22 speeches were grouped 7-7-8; for the second, the grouping 
Was 9-8-8; for the third, the grouping was 19-13-13; and for the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth interviews the patterns were 8-7-8, 8-8-9, and 9-9-10, respectively. 
he groupings of Tom Burke's speeches were the same, except that the last 
eo of the interview might have one less speech than Stanley’s, depending on 

ether Burke responded to Stanley’s parting words. 
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Each of the three methods seems to yield a fairly unique pattern. 
The two Tell and Sell methods show Stanley speaking 80.6 and 84.8 
percent of the words. This degree of domination is revealed with 
surprising uniformity in each of the thirds of the two interviews; the 
percentages of the six thirds falling within the 10 point range of 76.9 
to 86.8. This pattern of domination occurred despite the fact that 
the two interviewees (the Tom Burkes) differed greatly in their 
personalities and susceptibility to domination. 

The patterns for the two Tell and Listen methods are more similar 
to each other than to those of any of the other four interviews. They 
show Stanley doing slightly more than half of the talking: 53.3 percent 
in one instance and 60.0 in the other. When the interviews are divided 
into three parts, it is found that in each instance Stanley does less 
talking in the middle third than in the other two-thirds. This pat- 
tern undoubtedly appears because the first third contains his introduc- 
tory and warmup remarks, while the last third includes his summary 
and conclusion. In these functions the interviewer takes the dominant 
role, but with respect to the appraisal he seems to be permitting 
Burke to do all the talking that is provoked by it. 

The Problem-Solving approach is the only style in which Burke is 
induced to do more of the talking than Stanley, the percentages for 
the two interviews being 44.1 and 33.6. Examination of the inter- 
view by thirds yields no clear trend. In the first interview Stanley 
talks the least during the first third and after that the interaction is 
about equal for the other two thirds. Apparently Stanley explores at 
first and then interacts with Burke. In the second Problem-Solving, in- 
terview, Stanley gets Burke to do approximately two-thirds of the 


talking, and this proportion remains surprisingly constant for the 
three thirds, 


It is fairly clear from a study of the words spoken that the three 
methods tend to influence the 1 


role Stanley will play in the interview: 
The method assigned to the interviewer seems to exert considerable 


control over his behavior. Since the method specifies an objective, it 
is apparent that the skills an interviewer will practice depend not 
only upon his interviewing ability and knowledge, but also upon the 
assignment he is given. If we assume the same repertoire of skills in 
two interviewers, the one who is assigned the task of letting an em- 
ployee know where he stands will practice different skills than the 
one who is assigned the task of discussing a man’s job in order to 
obtain his ideas for improving it. Whether an interviewer listens 
or preaches, dominates or draws out, understands or explains, is patient 
or irritable, ete., depends partly on the objective he is asked to pursue- 
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However, the fact that a man is given an objective and practices 
skills in accordance with it does not necessarily imply that the objec- 
tive pursued will be achieved. It is possible to seek one objective 
and achieve another, perhaps the opposite. It is possible also that 
some objectives can never be reached, while others may be achieved 
incidentally or as by-products. Thus it appears that although objec- 
tives determine skills, they do not necessarily cause the appropriate 
Ones to be expressed. 


Objective vs. Method 


It is apparent that the interviews transcribed in this volume often 
failed to achieve the objective that characterized the method. It 
would seem reasonable to expect that an employee's evaluation could 
be effectively communicated to him if that were the only objective, 
yet this was not always the case. The fact that a judgment may be 
challenged causes the interviewer either to play down or to exag- 
gerate a weakness. Since weaknesses in performance are more deli- 


sate matters to present than strengths, more time is spent discussing 
ances, much more time and 


the former than the latter. In most inst 

many more words are spent in discussing weaknesses than strengths, 
and it is this fact that causes the employee to feel more rejected by a 
given appraisal than his superior intended. 

Rating forms mailed to the employee to inform him of his standing 
might be a more accurate way of communicating an evaluation. How- 
ever, this method does not meet with favor among business executives 
because they consider it cold. Apparently they want to obtain the 
man’s reaction and hope to gain his acceptance. 

Some companies have attempted to make the appraisal of a man 
More objective by combining several ratings made independently by 
Persons qualified to evaluate him or by assigning committees to make 
the appraisal after discussing his performance. Such methods re- 
duce the “halo” effects and give support to the supervisor who must 
conduct the interview. Whether he can do a better job of communi- 
cating the evaluation under such circumstances is not known, but 
the possibility that having the facts or proof in his favor may be a dis- 
advantage should not be overlooked. 
, It would seem that group appraisals or evaluations based on ob- 
Jective measures, such as observed instances, would give the supervisor 
More confidence and hence make him less ready to listen to his sub- 
Ordinate’s defense. The interviewee would be at a disadvantage, too, 
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because he would have less opportunity to save face a: 1 
rationalizations. When an opinion is challenged, it is always w 7 
consider that the opinion or measurement contains an = te : 
error is found, a correction or change is in order and there a ad 
chance to cooperate on the revision. However, if no error is ou rs 
what then? Failure to change the opinion creates a face-saving = : 
lem which can only be resolved by a change of some sort. Thu te 
“correction” is required regardless of whether or not an error is pre f 
ent. From the human relations point of view it would be best to GE 
the controversy over the correctness or incorrectness of an N 
and go directly to the problem of finding an acceptable m Te 
Usually only minor revisions are needed. The important point or = 
subordinate is that the person in authority is willing to raake a chang 
and this makes him less threatening. 

Another method for increasin 


: wale a n’s 
g the accuracy with which a ma 
appraisal is communicated to hi 


m is to make use of objective al 
ures of performance. If these measures were posted, every pe 
could see his comparative standing, However, the ce > 
objective measures for many positions would be quite a chore and s 
is questionable whether management will seek such a plan. Per 
haps, there is a hidden objective in wanting to hold an anagem 
that of correcting the employee or obtaining his acceptance of a 
improvement plan. 


The objective of obtaining acceptance of a plan of Trap 
is more difficult when the reform requires a change in a person s : 

ge in the job, Any criticism of a person ten a 
to lead to a defensive attitude, and in the process of trying to —_ 
him, one may make him rigid and hostile, consequently less ready 


e 
change than at the outset. Appraisals that stress performance 2 
likely to have implications in 


volving a person’s judgment, personality, 

and attitude, 1 

Various methods to motivate acceptance have been attempted, 

The method of persuasion implies that acceptance is an intellectua 
matter and that it dep 


ends on knowledge and understanding of gains 


to be had or losses to be suffered. The method of “selling” is primarily 
an appeal to a man’s mind, 


Even though his wants and desires pa 
considered, the ways for satisfying them are regarded as the proces 
of making intelligent choices. 

Use of the counselin 
present. Therapeutic 


ing to personal problems, b 
vance of feelings to the ac 
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In attempting to gain acceptance of an improvement plan either 
through counseling or selling, one assumes that the plan is a good 
one. If this is not the case, an additional kind of resistance is intro- 
duced into the situation. Actually this may be a major factor in some 
Instances, 

The Tell and Listen method utilizes some of the skills associated 
with nondirective counseling, and it may relieve the subordinate of 
some of the defensive feelings that an appraisal tends to arouse. 
However, it does not assure acceptance of the appraisal and it may 
Cause the employee to feel that his superior has changed his mind 
because he no longer insists on the change. Thus listening may be 
in conflict with the objective of informing the employee where he 
Stands, "i 
_ If the process of listening results in the employee gaining insight 
into his own problems, both acceptance and communication of the 
appraisal may be achieved. The important point in this analysis is 
to recognize the fact that acceptance of an improvement plan and the 
accurate communication of an evaluation are not linked together; 
Consequently, in seeking to improve one of these objectives, the 
chances of achieving the other may be decreased. One of the great- 
est merits of the Tell and Listen method is that it neutralizes some of 
the bad feeling that is introduced by the process of communicating 
the evaluation. 

_ The major merit of the Problem-Solving approach is that it has the 
Single objective of improving a man’s job. The cause of poor job 
Performance may be located in the man who holds the job (includ- 
Ing his weaknesses, a misuse of his strong aptitudes, an inappropriate 
attitude, and lack of interest), the activity of others, the equipment 
» With which he works, the lack of help he gets from his superior, or 
any combination of these factors. A better job could undoubtedly 

© attained if an improvement in any one of these locations could be 
ought about. This being the case, there are many roads leading to 
‘provement and with this increase in possibilities the problem of 
Saining acceptance of one of them is simplified. f ‘ 

Ome appraisal plans make use of self-appraisals or request that 
“mployees set goals for themselves.” This approach is designed to 
crease acceptance of change since people are more prone to adopt 
their own suggestions than those of others. Insofar as this approach 
Tequires a self-estimate, the employee is likely to be influenced by a 
raisal. Harv. Bus. Rev., 
— i 625-626 in author's 
Joughton Mifflin Co., 1955. 


2 
1957, McGregor, An uneasy look at per 
a h 35, 89-94. Also see outline of in 
Vo'iology in Industry, 2nd Ed. Boston: I 
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desire to impress his superior, but in skilled hands it is likely tag vr 
searching may have a value. Such an interview will improve ie on 
makes the interview less of a personal evaluation and more of a j 
Ne however, that the gain can be even more real if ed a 
forget about the appraisal altogether and instead discuss the a p 
the employee’s satisfaction. The possibilities of changing (e Tat 
job; (b) the roles played by others; and (c) the kind of suppan zi 
the boss can give are much less threatening and hence more pro ie 
subjects for problem solving than the possibilities for ape pi 
subordinate. Once the subordinate feels free to engage in prob oe 
solving activity he may see the need for making changes in his on 
as well. Opportunities for utilizing his strong abilities can be E A 
profitable than those for correcting his faults. In some instances, th 
may require some changes in duties rather than in the man of 
Obviously this type of interview will not satisfy the objectives i 
(a) letting the employee know where he stands; (b) warning Ba 
(c) evaluating him for promotional purposes or lateral transfers; i y 
furnishing a record of job performance; (e) obtaining a recor¢ i 
ratings by various supervisors; and (f) supplying higher managemen" 
with an inventory of talent available. If any of these objectives +3 
needed, additional features and procedures will have to be added 
supplement the development plan. it 
In attempting to achieve one goal others also are obtained, but 


a the 
several goals are sought at the outset none might be achieved a ah 
fullest or in the best manner. There can be but one target on WP 


> a 2 b- 
to sight if one wishes to create a favorable climate for effective he 
lem solving. When several targets are sought, problem-solving ag x 
ity loses its integrative function. The first step in approaching 


woah ees 
problem is to settle on the major objective. Additional object!’ 
should be considered as by-products of solutions, 


The Weakness of Multiple Objectives for a Single Plan 


If a company requested a technique or procedure that could be 
used to develop, motivate, reward, warn, justify merit increases, e 
ognize and give individual treatment to employees, while forcing his 
superiors to sit down and evaluate individuals, assess the talent in an 
group, talk to all of his subordinates about their work, provide ‘ 


. z N KŚ ula 
inventory for his own superior, provide a promotion list that ¢° 
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be inspected by higher management, serve as a roster for giving merit 
increases, provide a means for seeing that no employee was over- 
looked, give the company and future supervisors a file of an em- 
ployee’s performance while with the company, train supervisors to 
objectively evaluate their employees, train supervisors to become aware 
of the training needs, and furnish records showing that each em- 
ployee has been told where he stands, one would be hard put to think 
of any better solution than current appraisal programs. From the 
employee’s point-of-view there are also gains to be had. An employee 
is entitled to know how his supervisors feel about his work and 
whether any of his mannerisms adversely affect his future. Further- 
more, if evaluations are pooled, an employee can escape some of the 
harm a biased superior might exert on his progress. 

When viewed in this larger setting it would seem that the excel- 
lence of the appraisal as a solution to company needs would reside not 
so much in how well any of these objectives was achieved, but in 
how many of these things were improved or helped. However, it 
would be reasonable to ask, “Which of these many objectives does 
the company really and sincerely want to accomplish?” There may 
be better ways to achieve each of them, but these several possibilities 
are ruled out because no single plan or method will accomplish all of 
them. It is even doubtful that an alternative method with the gen- 
eral scope of the present appraisal plan can be discovered or in- 
vented, As a matter of fact, the list of objectives mentioned above 
actually interferes with problem solving. In looking over the claims 
that appraisal plans have been purported to satisfy, one cannot escape 
the feeling that the solution preceded the full appreciation of the 
problem, In this event, the list of objectives appraisal plans are said 
act justification, or a rationalization 
The procedure of listing a mul- 
of a sales approach in which a 
ever ails” the company is 


to achieve represents an after-the-f 
of the solution previously developed. 
titude of objectives is characteristic 
Cure-all remedy—one that is “good for what 
announced, Instead of stimulating problem solving, it appeals to the 
a simple solution to all his problems. 

Figure 3 is a graphic representation of the problems encountered 
when attempting to reach varied objectives with a single plan. Any 
approach that accomplishes a multitude of objectives is likely to ac- 
complish some unwanted things. To describe this condition the fig- 
ure depicts evils (rectangles) distributed among the desired objec- 
tives (ovals). The specific plan approach to an objective is analogous 
to a rifle shot in that it is limited in what it accomplishes, but rela- 


harass z 
‘arassed executive who wants 


mn tangles 
Figure 3. The Problem of Multiple Objectives. The ovals represent objectives, the rec 


x f these 
represent evils, and the arrows represent specific plans that attain one or more © ne 
objectives either wholly or in part and avoid the evils. 
fully a particular objective, 


objectives that are Possible 
many objectives are desired, 
adopt more than one plan, 

These shots may hit more tha 
of them, 


If the plans are designed to ae 
some additional ones may also be reached, but the eon i 
depend upon their relationship with the primary objective. to 
or if a few are regarded as essential, it may be RAS 
Plans may be thought of as rifle shots aimed at specific targ' ne 
n one target, but to obtain direct hits it is best to sight on © 


The shotgun approach may have the advantage of using a single firing to obtain several 
jectives, but its disadvantages are that it may not achieve the most important objective mal 
undesirable targets may be hit. Unwanted side-effects in the form of evils easily may ° 
the gains of worthwhile objectives, 


| plan 
The shotgun approach corresponds to a general P! 
that is set up to solve a group of pr 


‘oblems, 


f £ 5 inate 
Some of the evils of appraisal are loss of initiative, quitting, strained superior-subord jä 
relationships, loss of loyalty, poor upward communication, 


fear, conservative thinking, 
the development of iie 


. e 
However, this degree of fl initia 
estives rather than a single objective is made the 
focus of attention. 
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tively sure of achieving what is sighted upon and least likely to 
achieve evils as undesirable side-effects. The general plan is analo- 
gous to the shotgun approach in that it may attain a greater number of 
objectives because it strikes more objects. Its disadvantage is that it 
may not do a thorough job in that the objects it strikes may not be 
fully conquered and evils as well as objectives may be attained. If 
several objectives are desired, the possibility of adopting several plans 
may be the answer. This would be like using several rifle shots and 
sighting on specific but different targets with each shot. 

When plans are made for attaining single objectives, the possibility 
for selecting from among several plans is increased. This selectivity 
arises from the fact that there are more ways to accomplish one ob- 
jective than there are to accomplish a particular group of them. 

If one selects any one of the goals associated with appraisal plans 
and poses it as a problem to a group of managers, they will contribute 
a list of possibilities or solutions in a few moments because each ob- 
jective might be approached from a variety of directions. There are 
Many ways of developing employees, several ways of warning them, 
innumerable ways to motivate them, several merit recognition plans, 
a great variety of ways to select candidates for promotion, and many 
Ways to improve “fair” treatment of employees. Many ideas sug- 
gested in a brain-storming session,” if followed up, could be imple- 
mented and developed into fairly ingenious plans; certainly more 
effective than a single general plan. 

Once a plan is developed to effectively achieve a given objective 
One can examine it in the light of by-products that might be achieved, 
either directly or indirectly. Additional by-products might be en- 
joyed if a few additional features which did not interfere with the 
Major objective were built into the plan. In this way, several goals 
could be reached by each plan, but it is important to note that in 
developing a plan the individual goal should be made the starting 
Point and serve to integrate the creative process. 

With a single goal as a target a variety of plans might be examined 
and compared with respect to (a) how well they achieved the goal 
and (b) the value of the by-products. The final choice might depend 
Upon the pattern of by-products, both good and bad, as well as on 
the effectiveness with which alternatives attained the main goal; but 
it must be remembered that in order to stimulate ideas from which to 
Select, an important single goal must be used as the target for problem- 


Solving activity. 


a F. Osborn, Applied Imagination: 
inking. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Principles and Procedures of Creative 


1953, p. 317. 
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The Improvement Plan as a Solution 


When the development of the employee is 
an appraisal program, it follows that those who make the appraisal 
also supply the answers. The superior may feel he is doing the sub- 
ordinate a favor not only because he diagnosed the difficulty but also 
because he furnished the remedy. Although this line of thinking 
characterizes the Tell and Sell method, it is apparent that it is not ap- 
propriate for the Problem-Solving method, When 
the problem of how to develop the individu 
fore the interview takes place and all th 
to gain his subordinate’s acceptance, 

In order for a problem-solvi 
that the interviewer avoid even hinting th 
If the superior cannot avoid reachin 


to return to the initial problem and ask himself why he wants the 
man to change. Once he Separates his own solution from the problem 
he wishes to solve, he will find that he is better able to state the prob- 
lem without criticizing the employee, Frequently, the employee will 
attempt to get the superior to express his views about what should be 
done, but this occurs Primarily because the subordin 
his superior has an answer in mind and he wants to 
lem solving can occur only when the subordinate ce 
sive and the superior is ready to acce 
may be improved in a variety of w 
those he has in mind, 


a primary objective of 


a plan is supplied, 
al employee is solved be- 
at remains is for the superior 


ng discussion to occur, it is important 
at he has a solution in mind. 
8g a solution, it is desirable for him 


ate suspects that 
play safe. Prob- 
ases to be defen- 
pt the possibility that the job 
ays, some quite different from 


Turning an Evaluation into a Problem 


appraisal interview 
m jointly. In this in- 
of how the employee 
S strengths were, and 
È Were most in need of improvement. 
It would be important that the Superior remain open-minded and 


appraisal forr 
the questions 
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stimulated rather than dominating the discussion. This approach 
would depend on four fairly well-founded assumptions: 


(a) Most people are realistic and can evaluate themselves accu- 
rately. 

(b) A minority of the people either overrate or underrate them- 
selves, 

(c) Persons who underrate themselves need encouragement and 
this might be given them during the following year. 

(d) Persons who overrate themselves are immature and not able 
to take criticism. Only hard feelings would be created if one chal- 
lenged their unrealistic appraisals. 

A second possibility would be for a superior to call a group meeting 
of his subordinates and have them devise an evaluation plan and sub- 
sequently appraise each other. This method would be possible only 
in cases where a number of persons reported to a given supervisor and 
were familiar with the performances of the others. 

The third possibility would require that three or more persons famil- 
iar with the work of a man appraise him and then report the results 
The superior would then interview the subordinate 
informing him of what people were saying about his performance. 
The problem-solving aspect of the interview would be to try and 
figure out how the raters obtained their opinions and what could 
be done to cause them to get a more accurate impression. Then the 
superior, instead of standing in judgment, would be the man’s sup- 
porter, 

This plan seems somew 
might be regarded as an insincere suggestion. 
ply the basis for cooperative problem solving, i 
can refrain from expressing his personal opinions and not become in- 
volved in the discussion by taking a position or revealing an evalua- 


tion himself. 


to his superior. 


hat ludicrous when first considered and it 
However, it does sup- 
providing the superior 


Methods for Developing Subordinates 


al plan is synonymous with an executive 
owever, the development of management 
it would seem appropriate to 
and explore the conditions that 
Several possibilities other 


In some minds an apprais 
development program. If, hi 
personnel is the primary objective, 
examine the process of development 
Promote a man’s growth and motivation. 
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than appraisal plans immediately come to mind. Let us consider a 
few of them briefly. 


University Programs. University programs have become very popu- 
lar of late, and large numbers of executives are attending classes and 
taking concentrated courses in business administration subjects as well 
as in various aspects of psychology, sociology, and anthropology, in- 
cluding leadership and interpersonal relations. Some of these pro- 
grams are of an academic nature; others involve skill training and 
attitude change. With respect to intellectual development, this type of 
program has much in its favor. The skill training, however, usually is 


inadequate. Furthermore, the attitudes developed may be inconsistent 
with the company philosophy. 


When men from different companies 
several weeks they grow together and 
changes in attitude that have taken pl 
their respective companies they may fin 


touch with the company thinking. This is particularly true of pro- 
grams that have been highly effective in developing people. If a 
few individuals grow a great deal they must of necessity leave the 
representative group of untrained persons behind. 

The answer to this problem of develo 
is to have a large segment of the comp: 


this nucleus of individuals can give support to each other when they 
return. Even so refreshers are needed to remove what some of the 
author's group members have called “shop tarnish,” a condition that 
seems to dull their skills and which invariably develops from job 
routines and pressures, 

It is important, too, that companies select programs that have a 


consistent and integrated philosophy of management so that company 


values of a supportative nature may emerge. A collection of “the 


best thinking in management techniques” does not make a program, 


yet this often happens when universities present a variety of experts 
to cover a set of topics. 


attend a college program for 
may be quite unaware of the 
ace, but when they return to 
d themselves somewhat out of 


ping employees by universities 
any receive the training so that 


In-Company Training Courses. Most large industries have super- 
visory training programs, the contents of which range fro 
izing supervisors with company policy and union contracts to teaching 
them economics and human relations. Some of the courses are de- 
signed to indoctrinate new supervisors, whereas the objective of others 
is to teach some human relations principles and skills to all levels of 
supervision. Company programs of this type usually are planned by 


m familiar- 
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the members of the training or personnel staff, frequently with the 
assistance of a consultant, and a considerable degree of up-to-date 
knowledge is revealed both in the content and the methods used. Such 
programs are increasing in number; fortunately, the trend is away from 
movie demonstrations and lecturing and in the direction of participa- 
tion and discussion methods. Any program that brings a group of 
supervisors together has the initial value of improved lateral com- 
munication. 

The big deficiency in these courses seems to be that of getting 
enough time to do a satisfactory job. Learning, like growth, is a con- 
tinuous process and of course should not be viewed as a permanent 
cure for supervisory deficiencies. Yet, inadequate time is perhaps the 
greatest defect in all supervisory programs since they usually end 
when insights are just beginning to develop. A company that is will- 
ing to allow three months for training a girl to operate a complex 
machine may be shocked at the suggestion of spending one month to 
train a manager, although it is recognized that the girl may stay with 
the company less than a year and the manager may be relatively per- 
manent. The attitude that managers are born and not made clouds 
our thinking about training needs. When we start thinking of the 
position of manager as a profession, some of these attitudes may dis- 
appear. University programs suffer less from brevity because a time 
limit is not imposed on them. Even so they are inclined to restrict 
the length of their program to what will be acceptable. A further 
advantage is that classes are held away from the job where members 
can interact freely. 

The question “Where should management training begin?” is often 
asked, Although most authorities, including the writer, have an- 
swered, “At the top,” this simple formula no longer seems appropriate. 
Recent experiences suggest that it should start in the middle and exert 
an influence in both directions. The problems of top management are 
largely situational and economic; as a result, executives are inclined to 
sce human relations issues as problems for others. It is somewhat 
unrealistic to expect them to serve as examples or as sources of stimu- 
lation. Executives usually are so far from the actual day-to-day oper- 
ations that they are inclined to take a legalistic rather than a human 
relations point of view. Middle management personnel, however, 
have a good deal of first-hand experience and contact with human 
relations problems and they are willing to devote time to them. Once 
they are trained they are in a position to influence those below by 
furnishing support and assistance in dealing with problems facing their 
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i e man- 
subordinates. Line support for a program comes from middle mz 


ves. 
agement personnel who have experienced a full program acne 
Training initiated in the middle is carried mine Ska parte 
cause the principles are practiced and because t pei oo oy coi acest 
Supported. At the same time forces that arguse Pe ao. Se ee 
ee a ee ee ee a eer that upward com- 
ome shortened version, it can as aa ta and 
math is having its influence. If aaia ake w a will 
solve the proble 
top hee i rograms that can be purchased as a package ae 
Carsall i p E of such materials know that personnel officers 
available. The a, so they seek out the executive who is 
“i ea nie? nr A problems and hence more gullible. Most 
E aa poe ramis have entered the company by the top door, 
e he i i ae stood by unable to prevent them. Fads and new 
So and even discredited ideas are on the market and make 
StA claims. More than one good company program has been 
neutralized by a package program purchased by the president. 


Job Rotation. In connection with the induction 


and development of 
college recruits, it has become 


a widespread practice to rotate this 
special group of employees through a number of jobs and departments. 


The procedure gives the recruits a good acquaintance with the com- 
pany as a whole and some of the flavor and sense of values that DE 
motion through the ranks tended to supply in the past when it was 
customary to have men work up from the bottom. A real benefit of 
this program is that it supplies a pool of high calibre men for higher 
positions by having them serve a kind of apprenticeship. With pres 
mium pay, college men can be motivated to work on low level jobs 
along with regular employees who are following a traditional program 
and, in general, lack the ability to go beyond the level of general 
foreman. In this way, college men and women get to know the com- 
pany; they become known to a number of supervisors and managers; 
they are made familiar with a variety of Operations; and, under favor- 
able conditions, their placement in a department can be facilitated be- 
cause of the acquaintances made., Better placement also is possible 
since the job interests of the and the mutual personality 
preferences of the employee rvisor can be utilized. Peo- 


ple who like each other have much more congenial relations in a 
hierarchical system than people who dislike or distrust each other. 


individual 
and the supe: 
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This program also could be made to serve the development of indi- 
viduals who seem to have reached a dead-end in their progress, either 
because no further job openings exist or because they have been 
judged (either correctly or incorrectly) as lacking the ability to pro- 
gress. Job rotation might stimulate new interests in neglected persons 
and even permit the discovery of new talent among individuals who 
have been left out of the main stream of activities. There is much 
potential talent to be discovered in neglected or overlooked indi- 


viduals. 


Group Participation. Supervisors who solve problems, set goals, 
and make decisions by calling subordinates into a meeting stimulate re- 
sponsibility, increase motivation, and utilize their thinking. This way 
of managing léads to efficient communication within the group, makes 
for highly motivated team performance, and furnishes the on-the-job 
opportunity that every superior seeks and needs to develop his sub- 
ordinates, At the same time, it facilitates the actual operation of the 


unit so that training, job performance, and job planning become part 


of the same management technique. Had this method of operating 
been developed before appraisal programs had arrived on the scene, 
it is doubtful whether the latter ever would have been invented.* 


other method for developing subordinates is through 
Effective delegation requires not only that 
responsibility for certain decisions as 
responsibility for decision-making, it is 
necessary that the degree to which there is freedom to decide or to 
solve problems be clear and consistent. It also is desirable that the 
area of freedom be made as large as possible for a given individual.’ 
Solution quality and responsibility increase when the area of freedom 
is large enough to permit a variety of possible decisions from which 


a choice can be made. 
Once decision-making for a particular activity has been delegated, 
1 support the decisions his 


it is important for the superior to accept and 
subordinate makes. Approval should be required only during the 


training phases. Once a man is qualified to have an area of decision- 
making he should be supported by his superior; otherwise he will 
learn to attempt to please his han solve a problem. 


Delegation. An 
increased delegation. 
duties be delegated, but the 
well. In delegating areas of 


superior rather t 


ods in management, see the writer’s Principles of 


4 For details of Group Meth 
and Sons, 1952. 


Human Relations. New York: John Wiley a 
5 Sydney Epstein, An experimental study of some of the effects of variations 
in the clarity and extent of a supervisor's area of freedom upon his supervisory 


behavior, Doctoral Thesis, University of Michigan, 1956. 
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Problems and attitudes associated with delegation are discussed 
further on pages 210ff. 

Training supervisors to delegate and to determine when and how 
much to delegate would not only help those who were trained but 
also would result in these men developing their subordinates by giv- 
ing them more responsibility. This would be on-the-job training that 
was built naturally into the line organization. It is generally known 
that supervisory practices are most effectively perpetuated by the key 
personnel in the line, 


Integrating Two Objectives of an Appraisal Plan 


Even though the appraisal may not be essential for the development 
of an employee, it may serve other important functions, Appraisals 
could certainly serve as an aid to merit increases, lateral transfers, and 
promotion of individuals. It also may be worthwhile for a company 
to make an inventory of departmental talents so as to determine train- 


ing needs or changes in hiring policy. In order to obtain an over-all 
evaluation of a unit or de 


of individual abilities, 
praiser are different, 


retirement. This findi: 


administrative ability was a strength or a weakness 


; rather both could 
be essential. The important th 


ing, however, would be to have a 


would be in order. 


both might improve, much in the way two ball clubs 
a trade. 


two departments 
might profit after 


differences in talents. This 
dividual to have his weakne 
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will compensate. As a matter of fact, if variety in ability is respected, 
more attention and recognition can be given to strengths. This em- 
phasis on the more superior traits is desirable since it is in the strong 
aptitudes that the greatest potentiality for development is present. 
If a company needs both creative and administrative talents and it 
has individuals who are strong in one and weak in the other, the 
best potentialities for improvement would lie in fostering creative 
effort in those with high creative aptitudes, while giving executive 
training and responsibility to those with administrative ability. Natu- 
rally, the problem of properly rewarding different but essential and 
rare talents would have to be worked out to the satisfaction of those 
concerned. At the present time there is more recognition given to ad- 
ministrative than to technical or inventive ability. This has lead to 
poor morale in research and engineering departments. 

Even though an inventory summates the talents of individuals with- 
out passing judgment on the individual as such, the need for accuracy 
in the estimates or measures of the abilities remains. However, the 
need to interview the individual regarding his evaluation disappears. 
This actually becomes an advantage because the requirement of 
holding appraisal interviews inclines the supervisor to appraise his 
subordinates in a manner that will cause him a minimum of un- 
pleasantness. This cautiousness makes the rater somewhat lenient in 
his appraisals of various employees and hence his ratings show less 
of a spread than is warranted by their actual differences in perform- 


ance. The removal of the factor of caution would permit more ac- 
ge the mentioning of traits that 


curate evaluations and also encoura 
a bearing on some assign- 


are not subject to change and yet have 
ments. For example, limited intelligence might be relevant to an 
appraisal that was to be used for considering a man’s promotability, 
but it would be out of place to bring up this 


intended to develop a man. 
Although the interview no longer is needed for the purpose of com- 


municating the appraisal, this does not mean that it should be elimi- 
nated. Actually, the interview now may be used to assist the superior 
in making his appraisal. Suppose he describes the purpose of the in- 
ventory as an attempt to make the best use of existing talent, he can 
then state the purpose of the interview to be that of locating interests 
and abilities that may not be utilized or fully apparent at the present 
time. This leads to the general statement, “Pd like you to tell me about 
anything you feel that I or the company should know in order to 
make you more valuable to the company.” This type of request per- 


point in an interview 
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Major goal: 

let employee 

know where 
he stands 


Major goal: 
development 
of employee 


APPRAISAL APPRAISAL OF |_|POST-—APPRAISAL Major goal: 
PLAN INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEW supply data 


for inventory 


DEPENDENT RELATIONSHIP Minor goal: 


warn or give 
recognition 


Minor goal: 
Promotion and 
transfer data 


Major goal: 
inventory 


Minor goal: 
promotion and 
transfer data 


APPRAISAL 
PLAN 


Major goal: 
development 
of employee 
a 


INTERVIEW 
ABOUT JOB 


INDEPENDENT RELATIONSHIP 


By-product: 
improved 
communication 


Figure 4. Two Types of Relationship between the Appraisal and the Interview. An ap- 


each serving a different 
dent type of relationship. The appraisal 


o an interview, which has for its subject a 
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review of the appraisal. Thus the interview becomes a post-appraisal interview. With this 
urposes are anticipated. These objectives 


Five common objectives shown 
e know where he stands; (2) 
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type of relationship, a number of objectives or pi 
often are stated as justifications for the appraisal program. 


for the dependent type of relationship are (1) to let employe 
(3) to supply data for inventory purposes; (4) to warn or give 


to develop the employee; 
h data useful for 


recognition for individual performance; and (5) to supply management wit! 

perenn and transfers. It is apparent that the third and fifth objectives do not require 
e interview, but that the first and fourth make the interview and the appraisal integral 

functions. 

wo functions can be performed independ- 


If these two latter objectives are sacrificed, the t 
With this type of relationship the function 


ently, as shown in the lower half of the figure. 
of appraisal is to serve the objectives of inventory and promotion (or transfer). This means 
he aim of an individual can be made without concern for the problems it raises 
i a interview. As a resili; the subject matter of the interview now may be changed. 
a mee frort a discussion of the employee's needs to the solving of job problems, 
pre e development of the employee can be made the primary objective of the interview. 

portant by-product of this interview objective is improved communication, which natu- 
rally follows from a two-way discussion. This by-product is a good substitute for one of the 
goals that has to be sacrificed—that of letting the employee know where he stands. How- 
ever, the goals of warning and recognition appear to be lost if the two functions of appraisal 
If such objectives are deemed essential, they could be incor- 
However, the satisfactions gained from discussing 
ubordinate so that the objectives 
deal condition would be one of 
eed praise and assurance 


and interview are separated. 
Porated in the day-to-day relationships. 
job problems tend to make for a sense of security in a s 
that are sacrificed become less important. Perhaps the i 
a Sg employees to the point where they would no longer n 

on their superior but would gain their satisfactions from successful experiences on the job. 
This dependence on praise from above can a management hier- 
archy, 


become quite a burden in 


“Interview about job” to the box “Appraisal of group 


The dotted line pointing from the box 
fit if it follows the interview. 


m pare i 
ember” indicates that appraisal will pro 


aO O T Ooa nena 


mits the employee to talk about correspondence school studies he is 
undertaking, a pending divorce. special activities he performs in his 
community, or anything about himself that he feels his superior may 
not have fully appreciated. The discussion can then proceed along 
lines described in the next chapter which deals with problem-solving 


discussions. 

The fact that the interview in this instance is not designed to com- 
municate an employee's appraisal is no assurance that he will not be 
anxious or even ask about it, however. Assuming that the true ob- 
jective is an accurate assessment, the superior can reassure the sub- 

ployee interests 


ordinate that the company is interested in locating empl 
and unused assets and ask the subordinate to describe his own assets. 


The purpose of the interview will be destroyed, however, if the su- 


Perior is trapped into making an appraisal. 
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The content of the preappraisal interview can overlap with some 
eel discussed in the final chapter in which the primary con- 
o! r e a of the employee. At this time it is important 
cine : te fact that a discussion of employee interests and ideas 
S i reatly aid the superior in his appraisal of subordinates, espe- 
ae E he tries to understand their views and is a good listener. 
Note, however, that this approach to employee appraisal emphasizes 
E ee plan is viewed in the light discussed above, it may 
be broken into two parts each with its own objective: 


(a) the objective of development, which would be served by a 


problem-solving type of interview to be discussed in 


the next chapter; 
and 


(b) the objective of making an inventory, which would be served 
by filling out a modified appraisal form. The second objective would 
be facilitated by a preappraisal interview, especially if the subordinate 
were asked to supply information he felt was relevant to the assess- 
ment. The relationship between these two objectives and the pro- 
cedures involved is shown diagrammatically in the lower part of Fig- 
ure 4. The upper part of the figure shows the relationships as they 
exist when the appraisal plan is viewed as a single unified plan, geared 
to achieve many objectives, 

These two objectives would yield 
portant that they be considered onl 
been in focus. Other objectives would be totally or partially un- 
realized, including the objectives o 
know where he stands, and h 
was seen and approved by 
be satisfied, additi 


certain by-products, but it is im- 


The question of whether the inventory 
the objective of merit increases and there’ 
the individual remains unanswered. 
the evaluation of how a m 


more opportunities for agreement. If an individual performance 


ther part of a separate program or, 
at least, be recorded on a Separate form; and it should not be a secret 


document in any case. The fact that appraisals should not be kept 
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eis ae r the form might be filled in by the superior and 
herr ome ping a second interview or at the end of the inter- 
E actui aka n e The rationale for making the appraisal a 
the A ba be discussed in the next chapter. It is clear that 
ioe tT a necessarily modifies the procedure be- 
ee ar egins to assume the role of a judge when pay 
paa aar a ssociated with the interview. Sometimes it is wise to 

r a few important objectives rather than risk the ones attained 


in an attempt to achieve all of them. 


Special Problems 


Pang ak ie supposed to criticize an employee in an appraisal 
that are a f = to conent gom personal habits or mannerisms 
in almost an pa ` everyone! This is a standard problem raised 
thatan ps d a of appraisals. First of all, it is well to grant 
Alko that B oyeg is entitled to have help on matters of these sorts and 
in fi ie 2 ior should not be expected to put up with annoyances 
ade the E However, should the appraisal interview be 
D hicle for solving such problems? An employee’s obvious 

ew reaction to the mention of personal faults in the setting 


of t ; A < 
he appraisal interview are such things as: 


oe have to dress like the boss to get ahead around here.” 
a man’s work is judged by how often he takes a bath.” 
was told to watch my language around here, but I know a guy 


who pinches the girls and he got promoted.” 


aoe nese reactions of the employee indicates he feels that he is 
ee erinieized for things that have little bearing on the job. True, 
sie anoi bi way of rationalizing OY defending himself, but is there 

a grain of truth in these responses? 
etter to find a 


e If an individual shows poor taste, might it not be b 
uitable opportunity to raise the matter and might not this opportunity 


be an informal or casual meeting? To withhold a criticism until the 
annual appraisal interview is scheduled amounts to building the per- 
sonal habit into the job performances ps even making certain 


habits part of a job description. 
A The answer to the problem o 
ems to lie in finding a special time to discus: 
nothing else. This should be done after consid 


perha 


f correcting antisocial personal habits 
s the particular fault and 
erable thought and 
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preparation and the approach will be influenced by the nature of the 
fault, the kind of relationship between the two concerned, and the 
way the person takes the hint when the matter is broached. If sev- 
eral persons discussed the problem, they undoubtedly could come up 
with a specific plan that would be more appropriate for a given in- 
dividual than any procedure that could be described on these pages. 
Often it might be best to select a particular person, a friend, for ex- 
ample, to make the contact and bring up the matter. 

When problems of dress, conduct, and etiquette are directly essen- 
tial to performance on a job, such as customer contacts, these matters 
may become part of a training program. Classes can be held to teach 
sales girls to put on make-up, to dress in good taste and to learn 
courteous responses to insolent customer demands if tuese skills are 
needed. In other instances, group meetings might be held to (a) 
discuss ways to make customers feel more welcome; (b) develop a 
list of good habits to make for better relations; and (c) offer sugges- 
tions as to how minor annoyances in the group might be removed. 
Group discussions utilize social pressure to determine the social values 
a group wishes to live by and social pressure makes for conformity. In 


this instance, the conformity developed happens to be desirable. 
When conformity is not desired, the discussion leader uses his office 
to encourage disagreement, 


chapler 10 


The Problem-Solving 


Interview 
and Executive Development 


Development as Its Primary Objective 
of subordinates is one of the major ob- 


jectives of the appraisal interview, it is desirable to eliminate any fea- 


anas that prevent or restrict development. A man may be unrecep- 
ive to a program of impro at is recommended to him and 


still be ready to adopt one t In such a 
case it would be unnecessary to tell him of his appraisal because an 
awareness of a weakness is not essential to development. The “telling” 
part of the interview is relevant only if it is assumed that this knowledge 
is a first step in the developmental process. 
that the improvement of an employee can 
through the steps of locating and correcting wea 


is no need to communicate the appraisal to him. 
a-solving interviews (see Chapters 5 


In the analyses of the problen 
and 8) it was found that some evaluation was communicated, even 
though this was not a primary objective. Perhaps if the separation 
187 


Insofar as the development 


vement th: 
hat he plans with his superior. 


If it is assumed, however, 
proceed without going 
knesses or faults, there 
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between appraisal and development were made more complete the 
objective of development might be realized even more fully than was 
indicated in the transcribed illustrations. 

If employee development is viewed as an objective of management, 
it follows that the appraisal interview is but one of many ways to im- 
prove job performance. This suggests that more opportunities for 
problem solving might be created if the objective were stated as getting 
a better job done with present personnel. The potential use to indus- 
try of the problem-solving discussion has been selected as the subject 
of this chapter because it is seen as the most important element in the 
appraisal plan. 

If joint problem solving can lead to better job performance, the 
question of importance is “How does one stimulate problem-solving 
behavior in an interview?” A first step in this direction is the examina- 
tion of some principles of problem solving. Insofar as these principles 
can be utilized in an interview situation they will aid the superior in 


stimulating the thinking of a subordinate so that improvement can 
be made a joint objective. 


Principles of Problem Solving 


Determining Problem Conditions. A problem exists when an ob- 
stacle blocks progress or when one must choose between two or more 
alternatives. There may be many paths to a given goal and it is im- 
portant to find one that is either free from obstacles or one that has 
surmountable obstacles. Choice situations that offer only undesirable 
possibilities or equally attractive alternatives may be re-examined to 
see whether the number of available choices can be increased. Some- 
times choice situations should be subjected to problem solving in the 
hope that the number of choice offerings can be increased. The essen- 
tial difference between a problem situation and a choice situation is 
that in the former the alternatives must be created and in the latter, 
one has the problem of selecting from those already known, Fre- 
quently, poor solutions to problems are accepted because there is a 
tendency to adopt the first solution that is found and sometimes poor 
choices are made because the selection is made from the alternatives 

1 These principles are adopted from Pages 112-118 of N. R. F. Maier, A. R. 
Solem, and A. A. Maier, “Supervisory a: 


s nd Executive Development. A Manual for 
Role Playing.” New York: John Wiley and Sons, 


1957. 
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that are offered and no others are discovered or invented. It is im- 
portant to consider choice and problem situations as different phases 
of each other in order to avoid these traps. 

Figure 5 describes these two types of problems diagrammatically. 
Although they appear different to the person who must solve them, 
they have a basic similarity-the need to continue to work on the 
problem after some solutions are known. 

Certain conditions are favorable to problem solving, while others 
are unfavorable. If the interviewer can create a favorable interaction 
climate in the interview he will facilitate problem solving. Often 
interfering factors must be removed before even an attempt at problem 
solving is made. Thus an interviewer must not only learn to detect 
unfavorable conditions but also must stimulate the problem-solving 
process after conditions have been made favorable. 

If an individual is disturbed emotionally, he is not in a problem- 
solving condition because he is inclined to blame circumstances outside 
himself and, in general, have a nonconstructive attitude. A person in 
this state can profit most from an interviewer with an understanding 
attitude, but he should not be appraised or interviewed about job 
problems on such occasions, unless the early stages of the interview 
Successfully remove this frustrated condition. One might expect at 
oyees to come to an appraisal interview 
in this condition under the best circumstances because approximately 
this number have emotional problems. However, the great majority 
of employees will be ready for problem solving if the interview does 


not disturb them. 
A problem may be stated in a v: 


least ten percent of empl 


ariety of ways and the role of the 


superior in the discussion may play a deciding part in determining the 
outcome, The following principles will serve as a guide for the in- 
terviewer in promoting problem-solving behavior in an interview 
situation, providing the subordinate is not frustrated ? at the time and 
hence can spare his energies for discussing job matters. 

Situations rather than behaviors 
solving a problem is desired, and 
ferences to behavior or personali- 
m frequently may be stated 


Selecting Situational Factors. 
should be discussed if cooperation in 
everything should be done to keep re 
ties out of the picture. The same proble 

2 Frustrated is used here in the sense it was used by the author in his book, 


Frustration: The Study of Behavior Without a Goal. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1946. It represents an emotional rather than a problem-solving re- 


acti kaant- 
ction to a problem situation. 
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——— TT Better solution 


TYPE | PROBLEM % Sey. 
"a Sk. 
"i kas 
Pg Obstacle 
r in path 
7 Old route PE > 5 G GOAL 
S 


First solution 


TYPE 2 PROBLEM 


B Alternative 2 c 


aa 


ie 
“New alternative 


behavior toward a goal is disrupted. There 
are two ways in which on-going behavior may be halted. One type of disruption occurs 


when an obstacle is found in the path. In this case, the Problem is to remove or to get 
around the obstacle. This type of problem is diagramed in the Upper half of the figure. 
An obstacle “O” is shown as blocking the old route SOG to the goal. 

The second type of disruption occurs when 
Parent, In this instance, the problem is tha 
type of problem is diagramed in the lower half of the 
reached either by Route ABC or Route ADE. 


+ Since ABC is the shorter of the two, it would 
tend to be preferable. 


Each of the types of problems is sub 
there is a tendency to take the first si 
because it reaches the goal. Thus the detour OQR reaches 


obstacle. This tendency discourages the discovery of other solutions, some of which may be 
superior to the first. For example, the Route SXY teaches the goal in a more efficient man- 
ner and avoids the obstacle on Route SOG. 


ject to a unique kind of oversight. 


In the first type, 
‘olution that suggests itself and accept 


it as satisfactory 
the goal by circumventing the 
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It is possible that additional alternatives could be discovered if the activity were directed 
toward finding alternatives rather than selecting one of those already given. This possibility 
is illustrated in the lower half of the figure by Route AF, which is shown by a dotted line to 
indicate that it is a possibility that is not apparent at the outset. The best route can be 
selected only when all alternatives are known and for this reason choice behavior should 


be delayed even when good solutions are known and acceptable. 


Both types of problems always exist and one may consider them as different stages in problem 
solving. The first stage is the “idea getting” stage; the second is the “evaluative” stage. 


Evaluation should be delayed in all cases until the idea stage has been carefully exhausted. 


Since evaluation inhibits the stimulation of ideas, it should be treated as a separate and 


relatively final stage. 


either in situational or in behavioral terms. Failure to meet a dead- 
line, for exańple, may be presented in two basically different ways: 


(a) “As you know, we have a lot of deadlines to meet in this busi- 


ness. I wonder if there is a way of fixing this job so that these dead- 


lines won’t creep up on us?” or 
(b) “You seem to be having difficulty meeting deadlines. I wonder 


if you have any ideas of how you can correct that?” 


Although both of these statements present a problem, it is apparent 
that the second statement refers to the individual’s conduct and this 
causes him to cover up faults and protect himself in one way or an- 
other, This defensive type of behavior occurs despite the fact that the 
Statement does not blame, recommend a correction, or make a per- 
Sonality interpretation by implying that the individual is irresponsible. 


It is not always easy to translate problems into situations. Usually 
a superior has a remedy in mind when he appraises and this often 
this handicap, he must back 


becomes a disadvantage. To overcome 
away from the solution and ask himself, “What undesirable result is 


there in the job situation that causes me to be critical of this individ- 
ual?” This type of question causes him to focus on the result rather 
than the person and thus helps him to locate the problem in the 
situation. 


The case used for role playing offered several opportunities for 


Solving situational problems. It is apparent that Tom Burke would 
have ideas on (a) how to reduce labor turnover among draftsmen; 
(b) methods for improving communication between all supervisors 
reporting to Stanley; and (c) the best way to build morale and high 
Standards in a group of subordinates. However, when Stanley was 
in the situation of appraising Tom the problems were expressed as 
(a) driving employees too hard; (b) failure to cooperate with fellow 
supervisors; and (c) poor human relations skills. 
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To practice the skill of stating problems in situational terms, the 
reader should pause for a moment and write out a list of faults in his 
employees, ranging from irresponsibility to inability to relate with 
fellow workers. The next step is to think of a specific instance in 
which an employee reveals one of these faults and then try to translate 
the difficulty experienced into situational obstacles. Attempts to do 
this with a few faults as revealed by particular indivi 
job settings will give the reader an idea of 
character when stated as a job difficulty. If some items fail to lend 
themselves to this treatment, perhaps these exceptions can be reduced 
to a problem in “fairness.” Thus the problem of deadlines might be- 
come, “What do you consider a fair approach to our problem of dead- 
lines?” i 

It is important that the statement of this 
sincere and that the subordinate has every re 
is being asked to participate in setting 
method of measuring performance, 
not be regarded as a fair measure of 
in terms of the percent 


duals in certain 
how the problem changes 


“fairness” problem be 
ason to believe that he 
a goal or determining a new 
Counting deadlines missed may 


efficiency, but a score expressed 
age of deadlines met might be accepted. 


Locating Mutual Interests. Trust and confidence are best served 
when the activity in which people are jointly engaged is of interest 
or leads to satisfaction for each. The nature of this interest or gain 
need not be the same for everyone concerned; all that is needed is 
that each of the participants feels that everyone can profit from the 
activity, that the gains made will be fair, and that advantage is taken 


by no one. Thus problem solving is encouraged in an interview 


if the problem in question is of interest to both the superior and the 
subordinate, 


task. On the other hand, the 
employee also may fail to be impressed when his superior claims he is 


making a change for the sole purpose of helping the employee. Gen- 
erally speaking, people do not want to 


they accept charity only as a last resort or if emotionally dependent. 


rnalistic approach; frequently, 
Phy of paternalism is most ef- 
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is clear. The mutual interest area thus becomes the meeting ground 
for cooperative discussion. 

The statement of a problem or request can greatly influence the de- 
gree to which mutual interests are involved. The following laudable 
pijedtive have little motivating value because mutual interest is lack- 

g: 

(a) Getting a man to try out another’s plan. 

(b) Meeting deadlines that someone else sets. 

(c) Following inspection practices planned by quality control. 

(d) Covering up another's mistakes. 

(e) Being loyal for the good of the company. 
wee Supporting the boss because that’s the way the organization is 

et up. 

(g) Working hard so that the department will look good. 
ion is an artificial way of introducing 
tial connection between the 
eration leads to greater job 


Offering a reward for cooperat 
a mutual interest in that there is no essen 
reward and the act. However, when coop 
satisfaction the connection is an inherent and natural one. Intrinsic 
Motivation is always present when job interest is aroused. 


Statements such as the following raise doubts and suspicion in the 


employee’s mind and tend to make him feel inferior. 


(a) “It’s only because I want you to get ahead that I suggest you 


change your attitude.” 
(b) “A person who cooperates 
_ (c) “If you go along with this pl 
to make it worth your while.” 
(d) “This plan was set up 
been arranged at considerable expense.” 
a work situation that are of interest both 
y. The following statements of prob- 


around here gets rewarded.” 
an, I think I will be in a position 


for the good of the employee and has 


There are many aspects of 
os the employee and the compan 
ems are typical: 


(a) Ways to make men more safety minded. 


a 
(b) Ideas for improving quality. 
(c) Methods for scheduling that will relieve pressure. 
(d) Ways to make the job more interesting. 

(e) Ideas for improving employee morale. 

(f) Areas in which training is desired. 


(g) Setting production goals. 
(h) Amount of freedom and responsibility desired. 
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Almost any aspect of the job is of mutual interest to the superior 
and his subordinate, providing it describes a problem to be solved 
rather than a fault to be corrected. This does not mean that the 
subordinate always refuses to change or improve; rather if acceptance 
is to be assured, the need for change should be initiated from within 
the person who is to change. If this occurs the superior can place 
himself in a position to assist in any way he is able, and the cooperative 
and friendly relationship between them is enhanced. When the 
superior initiates the change, he risks the los: 


s of a good working 
relationship. 


In most instances, a mutual interest is established 
indicates that he wants help with a problem. Only wh 


dissatisfaction with the employee does the conflict i 
to become apparent. 


if the superior 
en he expresses 
n interest begin 


Distinguishing Between Solutions and Problems, 
est difficulties for a supervisor to oy 
ordinate either will be unaw. 


One of the great- 
ercome is his fear that his sub- 
are of certain problems or will lack the 
hat he does recognize. Usually the 
a difficulty before he talks to the 
ly fair that he should think of a 
to criticize. Often the solution he 


a contact that begins with the b 
added barrier to communication, 


It readily will be apparent that if the superior has a solution in mind 
it is unlikely that he will 


have the patience to conduct a problem- 

solving discussion, Sooner or later he will drop the hint, The sub- 

ordinate may even do a bit of probing and ask his superior if he has 
any suggestions. 

In order to stimulate int 


erest in true 
must be so stated th 
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(a) “Do you have any ideas about why you don’t get better co- 
operation?” 
(b) “Have you considere 


tures of this job?” 
(c) “What effect does a failure to meet deadlines in your unit have 


on others?” 
(d) “How would you handle this matter if you were in my shoes 


and were in charge of coordinating all units at your level?” 
(e) “What would you expect of a person in your job if you were in 
my place?” 


d learning more about the technical fea- 


Note that these statements of problems greatly restrict the freedom 
of problem solving. Even though the solution is not stated in so 
many words it is apparent that in each instance a fairly specific remedy 
can be deduced from the statement. This “suggesting” and “hinting” 
approach, even if unintentional, usually is perceived by the subordi- 
nate as a form of manipulation and it causes him to say things he 
thinks his superior wants to hear or he becomes defensive and cau- 
tious, 

The degree of freedom for problem solving can be increased in 
each of the above instances by backing away from the suggested solu- 
tion and returning to the original problem. For each of the statements 
listed above the superior might ask himself the following questions: 


(a) “Why is cooperation important 

(b) “What is the reason for supposi 
ments are not being met?” . 

(c) “Why are deadlines so important to me?” 

(d) “Should my subordinate be concerned with my problem or 
should I be concerned with his?” 

(e) “How can I increase job inter 


at that level?” 
ng that the technical require- 


est in my subordinates?” 


The answers to these questions will take the issue closer to the 
origin of the problem and this makes more solutions possible. Fig- 
ure 6 illustrates how progress made in finding a solution may serve to 
decrease the number of opportunities for solving the problem. Close 
to the starting point of the problem, a person on arriving at Decision 
Point 1 has the possibility of reaching the goal by Routes A, B, C, and 
D. However, if he progresses to Point 2, three opportunities remain. 
By the time he reaches Point 4, only one correct route is available 
to him. Thus if the problem is stated at Point 4, there is only a choice 
between a correct and a wrong Way. Jf the superior has reached 
this point in his thinking, it is apparent to him that if the subordinate 
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| ROUTE A 


ROUTE B 


ROU''E D 


Figure 6, The Starting Point Is Richest in Solution Possibiliti 
and progresses toward the goal, it becomes increasingly 
If a person has followed a solution that almost works, 
problem than a beginner, 
diagram. 


ies. As one works on a problem 
ifficult to abandon the gains made. 
he may be further from solving his 
This paradox is illustrated if one follows Route D in the above 


When a man reaches Junction 4, he is but a short distance from the goal. If the 
choice of a right turn fails to take him to the goal, 


if this choice takes him close to the goal but contain 
to struggle with this obstacle rather than return to 


he is ready to try a left turn. However, 
s an insurmountable obstacle, he is likely 
the starting point. It is difficult to give 
ack. Even a return to Junction 3 would 
If a lesser obstacle is encountered on Route C, this 
it would also be more direct. 
tion 2 an additional opportunity would be presented, but the greatest 
would become available if a return to the first choice point were m 
unique and entirely different solution possibilities it is best, 
the starting point of a problem. 

and these secondary issues often cau 
is meant to demonstrate the importa: 
at all times so that it becomes the 


up the experience of apparent progress and turn bi 
open a new possibility in Route C. 

would be preferable to Route D, and By returning to Junc- 
number of possibilities 
ade, In searching for 
as a general rule, to return to 
Obstacles encountered become problems in themselves, 
se one to lose sight of the initial problem. The diagram 
nce of keeping the starting point of a problem in mind 


Point of orientation. A problem-solver should frequently 
ask himself, why do I have a problem? Sometimes he forgets the origin of a problem and 


instead sees his immediate problem to be the refusal of others to accept his solution. More 
acceptable solutions may lie near the starting point. Often they are better. 

It is a natural error to focus on the solution once one has approached it. This focus on the 
solution interferes with communication because, in relaying the problem to someone else, it 
is difficult to avoid hinting at the solution. For example, if one knows about Route D, it is 
difficult not to state the Problem of reaching the goal without indicating the merits of 
Route D. Yet for best results, 


one should describe the Problem in terms of the starting 
point, which is exactly where the Person who got the initial idea started. 
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made the choice of a left turn (eS: changed his ways) the problem 
would be solved, From his position in the problem-solving process 
the subordinate should disagree. However, 
haga tance from the solution, to Point 8 

xample, he could see that it was possible to follow Route C and 
solve the problem in an entirely different way (e.g, modify the job 
layout so that the subordinate’s behavior would be adequate.) By 
going back to the origin of the problem, it might be possible to dis- 
cover still other possibilities and perhaps find routes that are shorter 
and more attractive. It is possible that this exploration of a wider 
range of possibilities may cause either the subordinate to feel that he 
should make some changes himself or the superior to discover that 
the job should be altered. Each route may have obstacles and ad- 


vantages. Routes with obstacles that cannot be overcome should 


be eliminated readily, but if things have progressed smoothly up to 
Thus it is hard to abandon 


the final stage this is difficult to do. 
Route D if one has successfully avoided all of the pitfalls and 


reached Point 4. However, if there is an insurmountable obstacle at 
the end of Route D, it is futile to spend time in attempts to hurdle it. 

The four problem formulations below illustrate statements of the 
same problem, beginning with the specific narrow hinting type of 
statement and backing up to the starting point with the broader types 


of statements: 


(a) What can we do to 
(b) What can we do to make you more 
, (c) What can be done to remove some © 
situation? 
(d) Do you have any ideas of how we can make this a safer place 
to work? 
Note that the solution possibilities increase as the problem is stated 
in more general and broader terms. It is possible that “use of goggles” 
represents the greatest opportunity to reduce accidents, but if this is 


true, the workers should also be ts of the solu- 


able to discover the meri 
tion from the facts. If there are other ways to accomplish safety, there 
is no essential reason for m 


aking the issue of goggles paramount. 


he can’t understand why 
if he could back away some dis 


make you wear safety goggles? 
aware of unsafe practices? 


f the hazards in our work 


Encouraging the Subordinate to Participate 
Once a problem is stated, the su- 


Principles, Skills, and Attitudes. 
g the discussion. The 


perior must retain a receptive attitude durin 
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effectiveness with which the subordinate will become involved in a 
discussion of job problems will depend on the interviewer's attitude 
as well as his skills. Two principles may be mentioned in this mil 
nection because they may serve as a guide to the interviewer as wel 
as furnish a rationale for the kinds of procedures that are essential. 
One important principle states that the process of getting ideas for 
solutions to problems must be separated from the process of evaluating 
ideas. These functions are distinctly different and actually interfere 
with each other. At the outset of a discussion it is important to get 
a number of possibilities under consideration without passing evalua- 


tive opinions or judgments on any one of them. There are two reasons 
for this: 


(a) Judging inhibits creativity and freedom of thought. 
(b) Poor ideas become eliminated because only the best ones sur- 


vive. It is unnecessary to discredit inferior ideas if it is possible to 
develop good alternatives from which to choose, 


There is a prevalent tendency for the superior to defl 
tions because he fears the 


he seldom waits for the s 
and instead forces him to 
superior’s point of view, 


A second principle concerns the introduction of variety into the 
thinking. Various approaches to the problem, the obstacles encoun- 
tered, and different methods for overcoming obstacles can be brought 
to mind by the use of questions, Often a person gets into a rut in his 
thinking and a question such as “Are there any other possibilities that 
we should consider?” will do a lot to offset this tendency. This ques- 
tion may be as relevant to the superior’s position as to the subordinate’s. 

Skills and attitude requirements are largely those of sensitivity for 
feelings, receptivity to ideas, an acceptant and patient manner, the 
ability to reflect feelings, the ability to concisely restate an idea, the 
knack of asking questions that stimulate thinking rather than threaten, 


ate poor solu- 
y may be taken seriously, Consequently, 
ubordinate to think of a variety of things 
take a defensive stand or to verbalize the 


in Chapter 1, they need only 
arent that these skills are of such 

nly when excessive time pressures 
are absent, 

Training for skill develo 
supplies a knowledge of f 
practice and cannot be lea 
Role playing is one of th 


pment is different from the teaching that 
acts and principles, 
ted from reading 
e best off-the-job t 


The former requires 
and listening to lectures. 
raining methods for skill 
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development, whereas the ordinary classroom procedures are adequate 
for intellectual development. 

As pointed out in Chapter 1 the important attitude for the inter- 
viewer is one of trying to understand the situation in terms of the 
subordinate’s frame of reference. Communication between individ- 
uals is possible only when they are examining an experience from the 
same point of view. When the superior tries to find out what his sub- 
ordinate thinks and feels, the first step in the process of communication 
will be taken. From this point of contact as a meeting place it is pos- 
sible to move together to other points and explore a problem in unison 
rather than in opposition. It is the superior’s responsibility to go out 
of his way to do the major share of the understanding since it is the 
subordinate’ job that is under consideration and hence it is he who is 
likely to feel threatened. Once the basic skills and principles are 
understood it becomes important to consider the subject matter around 
which the problem-solving process may center. This content may 
vary considerably from situation to situation; nevertheless some of the 
topics or problem areas likely to be fruitful will be discussed shortly. 


_The Two Column Approach. Problem-solving discussions some- 
times become deadlocked because there are two sides to a question 
and participants disagree over what is important. Each person tries 
to bring into the conversation issues that he considers relevant and to 
dispute or minimize the points made by the other. This leads to the 

yes, but” type of discussion in which each feels compelled to intro- 
duce the points overlooked by the other. In this type of interaction 
creative effort is used to refute the points made by the other and little 
effort is made to resolve differences or reach an understanding. 

When there is a dispute over facts, potential benefits, values, rights, 
justice, or risks engendered, the Two Column Approach can make a 
valuable contribution. The interviewer suggests that they explore all 
of the favorable (or unfavorable) aspects of an issue and he takes as 
his starting point the exploration of the side that the employee feels 
is important. For example, if the subordinate opposes a change in 
work methods, the initial topic becomes one of exploring all that 
could go wrong if a change were made. These points should be listed 
and all ideas should be accepted until this side of the matter is com- 
pletely exhausted. 

Once this is accomplished there is an increased readiness for the 
interviewee to examine the other side of the question. Again the sub- 


3A method developed for dealing with differences in points of view. See 
Maier, Solem and Maier, ibid., pp. 80-81. 
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ordinate should be expected to make all the contributions and none 
should be volunteered by the superior. A few points may be made 
hesitatingly by him at first, but gradually a fair list of facts or argu- 
ments will be developed supporting a viewpoint opposite to the initial 
one. 
When both sides of a problem have been explored from the point of 
view of a single individual, there is assurance that these items represent 
factors that are regarded as pertinent and therefore ready to be faced. 
Hence they can serve as the appropriate facts or materials for problem 
solving. The problem can now be stated in terms of “How can we best 
keep or capture the advantages and experience as few of the disadvan- 
tages as possible?” Problems in which there is a violent conflict of 
interest can become a source of mutual concern when there is an at- 


tempt to resolve the question in terms of maximizing gains and mini- 
mizing losses. 


Content of Problem-Solving Discussions 


Employee Initiated Problems. If discussion can center around prob- 
lems that concern the subordinate, there is good assurance that (a) the 
subject will be of mutual interest; (b) the discussion will lead to an 
examination of situational factors; and (c) the opportunities for the 
superior to reveal his biases will be reduced. Asking the subordinate 
about his problems, therefore, is a good introductory approach. The 
following is an example: “As you know we have these meetings every 
so often so that we will force ourselves to take a look at the over-all 
features of our jobs. How has your job been going since our last talk?” 

A little later it might be appropriate to ask, “Have you run into any 
kinds of problems or difficulties that it might be worth our while to 
examine? Perhaps we can make some changes that will make things 
work out to greater satisfactions for you or your group.” 

The objective of such questions is to find areas of concern to the 
employee and to spend enough time in this exploration either to un- 
cover problems or to demonstrate a sincere willingness to discuss his 
problems. The exploratory questions should be sufficiently general to 
avoid giving the impression of prying into private affairs or cross- 
examining the subordinate, A general or vague question allows the 
person to bring up a wide range of problems, thus giving him the free- 
dom to select those of concern and importance to him, Specific ques- 
tions often are threatening, and are directive in that they specify the 
topic for discussion. Only when a high degree of confidence is present 
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and the appropriateness of a specific topic has been established is it 
advisable to use a specific line of questioning. Pointed questions serve 
a purpose in establishing factual details, but interest in such matters 
should come later when threat has been removed. 

An important word of caution should be mentioned. In the event 
the subordinate feels free to suggest that the superior or the company 
make some changes, it is especially important for the superior to listen. 


At no time should he become defensive himself since this reaction grad- 


ually deteriorates into an argument. Recognizing one’s own defensive 


behavior is one of the advanced skills in human relations. 


Determining Employee Interests. An employee may feel he has no 
special problems but still have likes and dislikes about his job. Even 
though it is felt that a job cannot be changed to suit the desires of the 
employee it is well to consider these matters because the feelings 
expressed may throw light on his job performance. It is possible also 
that jobs and assignments may be altered to better suit the employee's 
interest and thus lead to increased job satisfaction, which incidentally 
is a matter of mutual interest. 

When a subordinate is given a chance to discuss his likes and dis- 
likes, the effect is one that leads in the direction of increasing his 
acceptance of undesirable features of the job since these often are 
outweighed by the desirable ones. Even if this does not occur, the 
employee may still feel better because he has shared his problem. 
However, the greatest potential gain lies in the possibility that the 
employee may achieve a better perspective of his strengths and weak- 
nesses by this process. Unpleasant aspects of a job often lead to the 
discovery of anxieties and concerns about the ability to perform satis- 
factorily. Insight into this problem may stimulate a desire for train- 
ing, and in this respect the superior can be helpful. However, if the 
Superior suggests the training for his subordinate, he is placing himself 
in the role of a judge and the subordinate covers up OF rationalizes his 
deficiencies. It is psychologically very different for the employee to 
request assistance or training than for the superior to make the diag- 
nosis and suggest the remedy. 

When the subordinate has emotional problems that interfere with 
his work, it is possible that he will recognize and face these if given 
the opportunity in a nonthreatening discussion. This discovery may 
cause him to appreciate his need for therapy and the question of how 
best to obtain this can become the subject for problem solving. The 
discovery of strengths also is important because this appreciation is 
necessary for building confidence. An employee is at his best when 
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he is realistically confident of the things he is able to do. An —— 
person tends to show a performance that is less than his potential. 


Company Problems and Goals. It is only natural that the poli 
of most vital concern to the superior are those in which he is involved. 
Nevertheless, it is best to delay a discussion of these until the em- 
ployee has had a chance to voice his own concerns and has one 
strated that he is in a problem-solving state of mind. Problems can e 
introduced by requesting the subordinate’s help, in the form of ideas 
or information. Because his vantage point is different from that of the 
superior he may have special opinions or knowledge regarding the 
reactions of others as well as personal feelings. If the problems are 
stated in situational terms, they are of interest to the subordinate as 
well as the superior because both are concerned with getting the job 
done efficiently. Furthermore, the employee is always interested in 
participating in decisions that concern his work and in being given a 
chance to demonstrate his ability, and these can also be of true interest 
to the superior. 

Questions about goals or quotas that must be met, reasonable targets, 
company requirements to meet new competition, changes in markets, 
etc., all can be presented as problems to a person who is expected to 
take some form of action, and the request for help should and can be 
sincere. Itis through the sharing of company needs and expectations 
that the subordinate develops a better feeling for the larger operation 
and hence this discussion contributes to his growth as well as to his 
greater sense of responsibility and motivation. At the same time the 
superior has the benefit of the subordinate’s thinking, which is of 
special value because it represents a viewpoint from below. This is 
upward communication, one of the most needed and least developed 
forms of communication. 

The process of sharing problems does no 
fications cannot be imposed from above. 
that this will occur in any event. 


t mean that goals and speci- 

The fact of the matter is 
The question for discussion is how 
to separate the portions of the problem that have been decided so 
that freedom for problem solving can 


occur in the remaining parts. 
For example, 


a ten percent cut in budget may be imposed with the 
expressed desire to maintain the same quality of service. Questions of 
how best to make the cuts, what effects they will have, what changes 
in service might be necessitated, etc., all remain areas in which dis- 
cussion and problem solving can take place. 


decisions are wise is another matter and need not conflict with the 
process of sharing other problems or portions of the same problem. 


Whether or not arbitrary 
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Often areas for problem solving are overlooked because attention is 
focused on what has been decided rather than on what still is un- 
decided. It is necessary, therefore, that a leader spell out the freedoms 
as well as the boundaries. 

When several persons report to a given superior, it would be more 
efficient and more creative to discuss matters of concern to all in a 
group meeting rather than to hold separate interviews. However, if 
separate interviews are held for discussing groups problems, it should 
be made clear that solutions reached in any of the interviews must be 
contingent upon what occurs in the interviews with each of the other 
employees. 


Discussion of Job Perceptions. A person who occupies a particular 
management ‘position perceives it as consisting of duties and responsi- 
bilities, as restricting his freedom to certain degrees and also requiring 
certain initiating actions, as requiring him to work with certain individ- 
uals and to cooperate with others, and as demanding certain special 
abilities of him and of not making use of others. The relative im- 
portance of these factors also waxes in importance when one realizes 
that success or failure in the job may be associated more with the per- 
formance in some of these areas than in others. If several subordi- 
nates, working on parallel jobs (e.g, a group of office managers in the 
sales department ), wrote job descriptions, would there be a high degree 
of agreement among them? This raises the question of whether job 
performance is influenced by a man’s perception of his job. 

What about the superiors perception? When he judges a man’s 
performance is he not likely to base his evaluation on the way he per- 
ceives his subordinate’s job rather than be influenced by the subordi- 
nate’s perception? Does he have the same impression of the duties, 
responsibilities, etc., required of the job as the person who occupies it 
gs may he be influenced by his position and experience? If he super- 
vises a job he once held, he may continue to view it as he did when 
he occupied it some years previously. Because of differences in posi- 
tions, abilities, interests, and the failure to have clear job-descriptions 
in middle management it is probable that the job as seen by the super- 
visor differs from that as seen by the performer. If this be true, which 
job perception should be used as a way of measuring performance? 
Could this not be a major source of difficulty in job appraisal? Our cur- 
rent research on this subject reveals frequent and wide discrepancies. 

The findings thus far reveal differences in perception of: 


(a) Actual duties covered by the job. 
(b) Relative importance of the duties. 
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(c) The time required to perform various duties. 
(d) Company goals. 

(e) The ability requirements. ; 

(f) The obstacles encountered on the job. 


The degree of disagreement varies greatly depending on the oe 
subordinate pair studied as well as the uniqueness and complexity ‘sa 
the job. In general, staff jobs, newly created jobs, and service ee 
show greater discrepancies than operating jobs, but the differenc 
in most instances are sufficiently marked to create communicatio 
barriers. . 

One of the most interesting inferences is that there is a rather gen 
eral reluctance of subordinates to discuss job problems with their 
superiors. Whether or not they see the superior as too busy, disinter- 
ested, or too critical cannot be inferred at the present time. In any 
event, the fact remains that many superiors are quite unaware of the 
obstacles and frustrations experienced by their subordinates. It is a 
rare superior who is aware of the existence and the extent of this kame 
munication problem. Most of them feel that they are quite accessible. 

A difference in job perceptions with considerable emotional over- 
tones has to do with the subordinate seeing his job as constantly chang- 
ing while his superior sees it as relatively static. This feeling seems 
to be related to the fact that the superior once held the job and thinks 
it’s the same as when he occupied it. Generally speaking, a superior 
is a better listener, is more prone to delegate, and has a more open 
mind when he supervises a job he never performed himself. 

This matter becomes even more complex if we realize that the su- 
perior changes his perception of his subordinate’s job depending on: 
(a) who fills it; (b) company needs at the time; (c) presence or ab- 
sence of pressures for economy; and (d) shortage or abundance of 
Opportunities for advancement of the men reporting to him. 


In the light of these varied Opportunities for misunderstanding. it 
would seem wise to de 


vote some interview time to an exploration of 
the job, the ability req 


{uirements, the relative importance of various 
duties, and the time needed for each of the duties. It would seem 


best for the superior to get the employee to describe his views and use 
questions to explore minor discrepancies, 
major misperceptions by indicating th 
some additional responsibilities, 

be made he avoids criticizing the 
stead focuse 


The superior could correct 
at he would like the job to cover 
In suggesting that some job changes 
way the job has been done and in- 
S constructive attention on future operations, Since only 
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activities lying in the future are subject to influence, this is the most 
practical approach. 

i After the job is discussed in terms of the way it exists at the moment, 
it might be desirable to explore an ideal condition or situation. This 
would lead to a discussion of the way the job could be modified to 
make it more desirable; assuming for the time being that money and 
time were not limiting factors. A consideration of ideal conditions 
gives the employee an opportunity to discuss such things as the need 
for an assistant so he can devote more time to supervising his subordi- 
nates; a wish to have a restudy of standards made; some pet methods 
for improving inspection; and the advisability of holding meetings with 
others at his level to discuss related problems with the superior. Often 
the suggested improvements are in line with what the superior would 
like to make or that he can grant without sacrificing anything that he 
values. In any case the suggestions become a source of ideas for 
improvements that are of mutual interest. Sometimes the requested 
changes are things that the superior might hesitate to suggest himself 
because he fears they may create resentment. For example, the sug- 
gestion of giving the subordinate an assistant or making a change in 
his responsibilities, if initiated by the superior, might create anxiety 
and defensiveness; but if granted as the result of a request from the 
subordinate, they would tend to improve good will. 

Naturally, all ideal conditions cannot be met, and generally speak- 
ing, the subordinate does not expect this. The problems that practical 
conditions create make them more acceptable when they are spelled 
out and understood. The mere fact that the superior tries to under- 
stand also makes it possible for the subordinate to accept present diffi- 
culties with greater tolerance. 

When the superior is made aware of the obstacles under which his 
employee must operate, he is more able to evaluate the total situation 
and plan for the future. Similarly, the subordinate is more willing to 
discuss his problems and indicate his needs when he feels that his su- 
perior is trying to be helpful and is not evaluating his performance in 
terms of unrealistic goals. 


Personality Changes. Although a man’s basic personality is stabilized 
fairly early in life, changes do occur. Favorable changes are associated 
with (a) increased maturity; (b) improved security; (c) healthy group 
attitudes; (d) the development of self-confidence; and (e) relief from 
frustration. Each of these represents à gradual process, such as im- 
proved emotional adjustment, rather than a voluntary change. If this 
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line of thinking is correct, it is apparent that attempts to make a person 
over in an appraisal interview by way of requests or demands or threa g 
are likely to fail-they may even aggravate the very condition on 
i orrect. : 
oe of a personality change that was recommended in = 
appraisal that came to the writer’s attention may clarify what is pun : 
In this instance, the weakness stressed in an assistant superintenden 
was the “inability to make up his mind.” The appraised person we 
crastinated in a variety of ways and often went to great length to avoi 
making a decision. Other available information indicated that this 
man had the knowledge and intelligence to assume responsibility for 
making important decisions. Critical evaluation of the behavior pat- 
tern as a whole suggested that he was insecure, If this diagnosis is 
correct, it means that correction would depend upon increasing the 
individual’s security. Would telling him about his weakness accom- 
plish this increased security or would it heighten the condition of in- 
security? The superior in this instance was a very dominant individual 
and there is little doubt but that he contributed to the condition he 
described as a “weakness” in his subordinate, 
Clearly this type of change cannot be suggested or demanded, but it 
then becomes a matter of determining the kind of behavior that an 
individual can control and the kind over which he has no control. 
Even when obviously controllable behaviors are considered, certain 


difficulties arise. For example, good manners can be taught. How- 
ever, should they be taught by supervisors or would group training 
methods be less threatening? 


When a person’s traits are discussed from the point of view of ap- 
praisal, a deficiency in a desirable characteristic takes the form of a 
devaluation of the individual. A person who is appraised as having 
as his weakness the inability to make decisions may be perceived 
either as an indecisive person or as a person who has many character- 
istics, one of which is that he doesn’t make decisions readily. Like- 
wise there is a difference in meaning between thinking of John Doe 
as a rude person and as a person who is sometimes rude. In the former 
case the rudeness is part of him and the trait takes on a dominant role; 
in the second instance the rud 
realizes that there are other 
making an evaluation of peo; 


weaknesses at the time of 
undesirable. 
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issues. The problem of devaluation as it concerns the interview is 
discussed further on pages 230-232. 

Another aspect of “weaknesses” that is of interest is that often they 
are the same traits as “strengths” except that they are placed in a 
different setting. The following pairs of statements refer to the same 
basic traits and seem either to be (a) strengths or (b) weaknesses. 


(1a) The thing I like most about John is his honesty. You can de- 
pend on what he says to you. 

(1b) John’s worst trait is his bluntness. He often lacks tact because 
he is so brutally frank. 

(2a) Mary’s best characteristic is that she is so easy-going. Nothing 
seems to upset her. 

(2b) Mary’s worst characteristic is that she can’t be depended upon. 
She is always late for engagements and doesn’t seem to mind keeping 
others waiting. 

(8a) Henry has a lot of drive and initiative. He always gets a job 
done on time. That's what I like most about him. 

(3b) What I like least about Henry is the way he puts on the pres- 
Sure. He’s a hard taskmaster. 

(4a) Jane’s best characteristic is her ability to get along with people. 
Everyone likes her. 

(4b) Jane’s main trouble is that she wastes time. 


This list of pairs of traits, seen either as strengths or weaknesses, 
could be increased many times. Those supplied seem adequate to 
make one realize that if we were successful in correcting weaknesses 
Wwe might also be tampering with strengths. 

General experience indicates that both successes and unfortunate 
reactions have resulted from attempts to correct behaviors. As long 
as one can either lose or gain from a given approach the risk factor is 
present. Unless the risk element can be removed, it appears that it 
may be more advisable to seek methods other than appraisal interviews 
to reform or correct an individual. This means that the subjects of 
Personality or subordinate behavior should not become part of the 
discussion except and insofar as they are brought in by the subordi- 
nate. If this occurs the superior should turn the questions raised into 
a problem and avoid giving advice. Responses such as “You feel you 
don’t get the cooperation you deserve”; or “Deadlines sort of get you 
down, is that it?” may be appropriate restatements of issues raised by 


4T. Dembo, G. L. Leviton, and B. A. Wright, Adjustment to misfortune—a 
Problem of social-psychological rehabilitation in Artificial Limbs, 1956, 3, 4-62. 
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the subordinate and when so stated they can become topics for piob 
lem solving. If this occurs, it is important for the superior to avoic 
passing judgment himself. He should neither agree nor disagree. 


Instead he should try to help explore the problem the subordinate has 
raised rather than come up with a solution. 


Determining Aspirations. Every employee has certain expectations 
and aspirations. These change upward or downward depending on 
his experiences of success and failure as well as on outside — 
such as the views and accomplishments of his associates. The needs 
of the individual should be known to the superior so that he c 
erly interpret his job performance as well as h Í 
improvement. Sometimes a superior incorrectly assumes that an ar 
ployee wants to get ahead and then proceeds to criticize him for no 
preparing for a higher job. On other occasions, a supervisor may cor 
rectly make the same assumption and criticize an employee for being 
too ambitious and for trying too hard to get ahead, Often this judg- 
ment is influenced by conditions—either a shortage of openings or the 
shortage of personnel to fill the existing openings—but in nearly every 
case the employee's performance rating on his present job is influenced 
by his superior’s opinion of his promotability, 

Insofar as performance on the present job and promotability are 
made part of the same evaluation process, an inconspicuous source of 
error and misunderstanding is present. This means that an important 


topic for the problem-solving discussion is a determination of the em- 
ployee’s ambitions and hopes. The employee’s present job perform- 
ance and the assistance he can 


be given to prepare him for the future 
hinge upon his knowledge. 


In discussing a man’s aspirations in thi 
do more than list them. 


an prop- 
is attempts at self- 


e company it is important to 


performance in the present 
terest in other jobs. If appraisal forms 
a man’s performance and his estimated 
potential for other positions should appear on Separate pages or on 


separate forms. It is clear that a man’s expectations for the future may 
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influence his present performance but satisfactory performance need 
not reveal a desire for promotion. 

Problems having to do with saving face also must be considered in 
connection with promotions. Extrinsic motivational pressures, such as 
those exerted by wives, the desire for a higher standard of living, and 
the expectations of fellow workers place a satisfied employee at a dis- 
advantage. If he denies an interest in promotion it is interpreted by 
his fellow workers as “sour grapes.” Being by-passed can become a 
form of failure or rejection merely because of the influence of the 
thinking of others. A discussion of these problems with an employee 
can lead to the development of ways in which he can stay on a job 
and not lose face. This is an area in which a superior can be a real 
help and insthis way prevent men from accepting positions that are 
unsuitable to their interests and best welfare. 


chapter ll 


Improving Superior- 


Subordinate Relations 


The Problem of Delegation 


Needs for Delegation, 
top men gradually increas 


to share some of their duties with assistants or subordinates. Thus 
work pressures alone make delegation a welcome solution to the 
superior, even if we discount the fact that there may be areas of 
responsibility in which he feels the need of the technical aid that an 
assistant might give. 


The subordinate, 


As companies grow, the responsibilities of 
e so that the work load pressures force them 


$ x : = e 
ns would improve if they were given mor 
freedom of action and decision. 


more delegation of responsibility from above and they would welcome 
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the opportunity to reduce the work of their superiors. The fact that 
a popular move of this sort is not executed indicates there is more to 
the problem than appears on the surface. Subordinates may think 
that decisions would be improved, but superiors may fear something: 
perhaps decisions would not improve; perhaps subordinates want 
power that they cannot handle; who is to take the blame for poor 
decisions made from below; or how can they keep up on things if 
they can’t check up on the way things are run by their subordinates? 

When a superior has full confidence in his subordinate’s ability and 
loyalty, he feels most free to delegate. Thus the emotions of con- 
fidence and trust are part of the problem. Then, too, delegation is a 
kind of interpersonal relation in which there are many opportunities 
for misunderstanding. Frequently, it is not clear just how much is 
delegated; as a matter of fact, the extent of delegation may vary from 
day to day and be influenced by job pressures and moods. Variations 
both in the degree to which a duty is delegated and the number of 
duties that are delegated are possible, and some forms of delegation 
may be more desirable than others. A discussion of the stages of 
delegation may clarify the communication problems that exist and 
suggest how the process may proceed as the individual subordinate 
develops and acquires job knowledge and judgment. 


Stages of Delegation. The first thing a superior delegates is a set 
of duties, Under these circumstances the subordinate is allowed to 
perform the duties without direct supervision. He is judged in terms 
of how well the job is done rather than by how he does it. Usually it 
is the superior who decides which duties he will delegate and too 
often he makes this selection in terms of what (a) he dislikes doing 
himself; or (b) is least important. It is apparent that delegation in 
terms of what the subordinate liked or felt was important would lead 
to the best motivation. If it so happened that the employee was not 
ready to assume responsibility for certain duties that he wished to 
undertake, the question of training and development would be raised 
na hence need not be a crucial argument against the value of delega- 
10n. 

The delegation of duties without the right to make decisions is 
shown as Stage 1 in Figure 7. It represents the minimum degree of 
withdrawal of supervision in that the subordinate is trusted to perform 
his assigned task by himself. 

The next stage of delegation permits some voice in determining the 
decisions that are of concern to the subordinate and his work. Under 
this arrangement the employce either is allowed or expected to recom- 
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Examples 


Stage Nature of Delegation Character 
1 Duties only No opportunity to plan 
job routine or proce- 
dure 
2 Duties plus decision- Decisions that antici- 
making requiring su- Pate superior’s think- 
perior’s approval ing are encouraged 
3 Duties plus participa- True Participation 
tion in decision-mak- 
ing 
4 Duties plus full decision- True delegation 
making 


Process. Delegation begins wh 


is that of delegating duties, 
This is emotionally the easiest degree 


therefore, 


Superior has draftsman 
draw plans accord- 
ing to specifications 

Subordinate suggests 
changes in lighting, 


superior holds veto 
power 
Departmental work 


planned during con- 
ference 
Subordinate expected 
to handle coffee 
breaks the way he 
considers best 


The first stage of delegation, 
and its effects are shown in the first line of the figure- 


a ro- 
of delegation because decisions and solutions are p! 
tected by the supervisor's judgment. 


subordinate’s judgment and problem-solving ability. 


communication. 


Stage 3 in the above figure is a 


Such delegation, however, fails to make use of the 


This stage of dele- 


i ard 
men” and discourages upW 


Problem-solving type of decision-making in which the subordi- 
nate truly participates in solvi 


ng some job problem. 


nates participate and the superi 
decision, 


i ing the 
lt involves more than pleasing 


$ 
When several subord 


the end-product becomes a aak 
solution is protected by the fa 


ds 
+ If the superior dominates and hol 
out for his own solution or if he attempts to manipulate th 


Full delegation, or Stage 4 in the figure, 


means that the subordinate makes the final decision 
with the understanding that he has the 


final word. 


gives up the right to alter or block decisions, 


subordinate in the belief that this is hi 


j I 
This means that the superior not only 


i is 
but actually supports the decisions of hi 
is responsibility as a superior. 


However, his will- 


es i; . it is 
isions does not free him of responsibility since it ! 
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he who made the decision to delegate the activity to a particular employee. In exchange 
for this risk, the superior gets the benefit of the subordinate’s best thinking and responsibility. 


Since the element of risk is present in full delegation, a subordinate must be adequately 
trained and developed. This is a gradual process and it is for this reason that delegation 
should be a step-wise process; the objective being to move more and more functions into the 
fourth stage. 


Although a subordinate is given the freedom to make final decisions in the activities in which 
delegation is complete, this does not mean that his performance is not subject to judgment. 
He has a job to do and he is judged by the finished product. How he runs his department is 
his right, but whether or not he succeeds depends upon the results, which may be measured 
by various indices such as production, quality, service, labor turnover, morale survey find- 
ings, etc. 

Since the stages of delegation assume quite different work relationships between a superior 
and his subordinate, it is important that the stages of delegation for the various duties be 
clearly understood by both, and that these be reviewed from time to time either to reaffirm 
or to alter them in the light of changing relationships and conditions. 


mend, but he must gain approval from his superior. This is delega- 
tion with strings attached and is shown as Stage 2 in Figure 7. The 
desire to gain approval of decisions or to prevent the superior from 
exercising his veto power serves to restrain the subordinate from 
exercising his freedom and initiative. Instead it causes him to divert 
some of his attention from the problem at hand to ways of making 
suggestions that will please his superior. 

Problem solving or decision-making under these conditions is stifled 
and problems fail to stimulate the imagination. The method of con- 
fining the subordinate’s initiative to that of making recommendations 
is practiced primarily because the superior does not wish to delegate 
completely until he feels that it is safe for him to do so. Actually, the 
decisions recommended may be of inferior quality because the sub- 
ordinate did not fully concentrate on the problem at hand since he 
had to concern himself with the problem of getting his superior’s ap- 
proval. However, most of the difficulty resides in the fact that there 
may be several good decisions and the superior favors his ideas while 
the subordinate favors his own; and neither has a convincing argu- 
ment. 

The third stage in delegation is one in which the superior and the 


subordinate solve problems together. This process can be carried out 


better if all subordinates involved in the problem work together as a 
team while the superior conducts the discussion. However, it can 
be done by a discussion between the superior and one subordinate, as 
illustrated in the problem-solving type of interview. 
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This type of interview gives the superior a good cance ie 
become acquainted with the quality of thinking of his subo ee 
that he is in a position to determine whether or not the oe we 
is ready for assuming the responsibility of full delegation. me aid 
lem-solving interview also serves to develop the subordina e done 
it gives him a chance to analyze a problem with the aid of iat ral 
tions from his superior. Finally, the interview makes it possi 
both to reach the decision of how much 


delegation can be given F 
that each can have the optimum satisfaction and protection he needs. 
Full or complete deleg 


F a- 
ation is the goal or end stage in the oe 
tion process and is shown as Stage 4 in Figure 7. It means tha 
subordinate has been given a free are 


his decisions are final. Accordingly the 


up his right to reverse a subordinate’s decisions before he unis 
can grant full delegation. He must support the decisions of his s$ a 
ordinate once they are made regardless of whether he feels wate “ 
good or bad ones. The final test of the man’s worth must depend a 
the total effect or outcome, not on the superior’s agreement or d : i 
agreement with the particular decisions that he made. If the tota 


ee D ; 00 
effect is poor, it means that the superior didn’t choose his man t! 
well; whereas if the total 


effect is excellent, it means that the oe 
has done a good job in placing and developing his subordinate. 
a superior must be willing to gamble that his subordinate can H 
a better job when left on his own than when supervised if he 1$ fe 
get the most from him, For a superior to attempt to play it sa 
without running a risk merely makes the subordinate an appendage 
to himself rather than a complete and thinking individual. 
Naturally, this stage of delegation represents a big emotional step 


F " i igh 
for a superior to take and consequently he must “feel” his way throug 
the progressive stages. Discussions with associ, 


tions, role playing, and “on the job” tryouts 
some of the feelings and attitudes aroused by 
delegation. For the present book, the cone 


portunities for increasing the amount that 
delegates, 


` "á : hat 

a in decision-making and = 
¥ "i 1 

superior must be ready to g 


ates in similar situa- 
are ways to deal aa 
the implications of fu 

ern is with finding OP- 
a given supervisor noW 


Finding Areas of Responsibility 


ement in various aspects of his job. 
If he supervises a job he himself once held, he will probably find poe’ 
siderable difficulty in delegating because he is prone to consider tha 
the best. Because familiarity with the de- 
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tails of the way a job was performed in the past makes a person 
opinionated, the first areas to delegate are those in which the superior 
feels least qualified to operate himself. 

He may still find it necessary to examine his biases and the degree 
of feeling about possible decisions in order to determine whether he 
is ready to delegate. If he finds himself unable to accept the responsi- 
bility for his subordinate’s decisions, he should break the area down 
into smaller parts. He may find that he can grant full delegation with 
respect to the administration of coffee breaks, but wish to put a 
ceiling on the total time allowed. Any change in over-all time would 
require his approval. In this manner, the subordinate may be given 
full delegation with respect to a small area and still give the superior 
the protecticn that he feels is really needed. 

Most activities can be circumscribed so that full freedom can be 
given within specified boundaries. The nature and location of the 
boundaries should be made clear in every instance and they should 
be re-examined from time to time either to reassure the subordinate 
of the extent of his freedom or to examine opportunities for adapting 
to changes. 

As a superior experiences satisfaction with a program of delegation, 
he can proceed to increase the duties delegated as well as the number 
of subordinates with whom he shares responsibility. This should be 
done gradually and with caution, however, so that he does not become 
disillusioned. Such failure may produce frustration and cause the 
most tolerant and understanding supervisor to become rigid and auto- 
cratic, If this occurs, a superior may destroy a relationship that took 
years to develop. 


Preparing Subordinates for Delegation 


The subordinate who is learning a job can be initiated into Stage 1 
as soon as he has the basic skills to carry out a program of work that 
has been prepared for him. Stages 2 and 3 should follow shortly as 
he develops confidence in the duties. Stage 3 is the better of the two 
procedures for developing the subordinate, but it requires more time 
than Stage 2. 

Stage 3 also can serve as the transition to Stage 4 or full delegation. 
The problem of full delegation and its meaning becomes a problem for 
discussion in which the subordinate can clarify his interests and degree 
of confidence, while the superior can deseribe his biases and special 


; 
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7 fined 
habits. Out of this discussion should emerge eee Tari ie a 
a i i ibordinate a 
ibili vhich are of interest to the st 
areas of responsibility w € l ail dele. 
ior i t. If in some instances j 
hich the superior is happy to gran so nin 
ee k sine while in others certain conditional restraints rem 
ie de clear 
differences should be made clear. ee 
p~ the foregoing analysis it becomes evident that there pi fe 
zati i : va 
dimensions in which delegation may be increased: (a) by way 
the degree or the stage of delegation; and (b) 
the area or the number of activities deleg 
i vari f activity m 
Figure 7 that various areas o ; a 
a stages of delegation. The most desirable pattern of a 
for a subordinate is to have some of the activities, at least, in poe 
of full delegation. In other words, ten duties at Stage"3 wou a 5 
dicate less progress in a delegation program than two duties at Stage 2, 


be 
six at Stage 3, and two at Stage 4, even though the average would 
the same. 


by way of the size of 
ated. It is apparent from 
ay be performed under dif- 


Meaning of Full Delegation. 
free area for problem solving is 
freedom not only allows for fle 


When delegation is complete, or 
greatly increased, A large area 


A A t 
xibility in developing solutions se 
also permits considerable over-all planning in a unit or departm 


with regard to company goals. This means that various oer 
may be interdependent and therefore supplement each other, but = 
would not be apparent to Someone who was unfamiliar with the P Kip 
An outsider or a superior, therefore, might not see the relationship 


: = iets gon 
Onsecutive decisions made by a supervisor and 


3 is reason 
sequently he would be unable to evaluate them. Itis for this reas 
that the performance of 


a responsible supervisor cannot be patai 
in terms of individual or isolated decisions, For example, a haseba A 
manager cannot be judged by the pinch hitters he selects at a pven 
moment or in a given game, but must be evaluated in terms of mor 
remote and more objective criteria, such as games won by isons 
from behind, games lost by one run, etc. To say he made a mista 


P . ‘ $ š was 
in his choice on a given occasion may neglect the fact that he wa 
holding the alternate in reserve or knew a det 


ail about the opposing 
pitcher that influenced the odds, 

The industrial manager’s perform 
in terms of objective measures, such 
costs, labor turnover, absenteeism, 
should be common knowledge 
who are measured by them. 


ance likewise must be evaluated 
as quality, inventory, pen 
morale, etc. The measures use 

and they should be accepted by those 


š HNC 
IF the criteria are questioned, they 
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should be re-examined and subjected to the process of group problem 
solving so that everyone in question has a voice in determining the 
measuring instruments that are to be used. These measures then be- 
come his targets and it is important for the criteria to be consistent 
with the goals. 

An evaluation that is based upon objective criteria no longer re- 
mains a matter of subjective opinions, and the person measured need 
not be told how he is doing. Usually he will know this better than 
anyone else because it is of vital concern to him. 

If the end results are unsatisfactory the superior may have to reverse 
the delegation process or make changes in personnel. It then becomes 
the superior’s responsibility to assist the subordinate if he needs help; 
furnish traiñing if this seems appropriate; transfer him if this is 
practical; increase or decrease the job if the nature of the work per- 
mits, or follow any number of other possible alternatives. When it 
becomes apparent that neither the man nor the job can be changed, 
a new kind of decision must be made. To pursue this matter might 
take us to the exit interview, which is not the topic of this book, but 
which nevertheless contains many problem-solving aspects. 

Sometimes threat is used as a last resort, which suggests that it is 
more likely to be effective than methods described above. It seems 
more probable that if an employee fails to improve as a result of the 
problem-solving interview, it is questionable whether threat of dis- 
charge will be effective. The frequency with which management- 
caliber employees profit from fear-induced motivation rather than 
become less effective is so small that one can assume that a man who 
must be threatened isn’t worth reforming. It seems more practical, 
therefore, to exchange the employee for another rather than to con- 
tinue with methods that are unpleasant to administer. 


Attitudes Conducive to Problem Solving 


The initial approach to a problem frequently depends upon the 
feeling one has toward the problem as well as the circumstances that 
created it, Whether or not one sees problems as sources of frustra- 
tion or as opportunities, as things to get out of the way or as things 
to be sought after, as the product of someone’s error or as the op- 
portunity to cooperate depend upon what may be called an attitude. 
Attitudes represent general states of mind and assumptions, rather 
than reveal knowledge or describe skills. This also means that they 
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cannot be adopted at will but must be acquired through the process 
of making them parts of one’s faith and system of values. i ‘cata 
Some of the attitudes described below may be regarded = e as 
and may be accepted intellectually but still will not be trans iA be 
action. Others may be questioned because they are in conflic nen 
attitudes already held by the person. The important thing i st 
the reader be aware of the fact that attitudes can influence = 
of problem-solving activity even if he wishes to disagree nn re 
the nature of most effective attitudes. The attitudes described cei 
represent those that in the author's opinion are conducive to a rae 
solving in the setting of a developmental interview, It is like y a 
these same attitudes would be helpful in other problem-solving situa 


tions and some of them actually have been developed from the analysi 
of problem-solving behavior in group situations, 


Regarding Differences in Opinion as Opportunities. ET 
opinions and ideas may be regarded as undesirable because they p5 
to disputes; however, they can also be regarded as stimulants 9 
invention. Whether a conflict will lead to argument or to creative 


i i ə leader 
effort will depend largely upon the viewpoint of the conference pa ` 
in the case of a group situation, or the superior in the case of the inte 
view. 


If disagreement is looked upon as undesirable, it becomes something 
to be played down and efforts at reconciling differences are to be en- 
couraged. Compromise tends to become a common and happy Ie 
sultant in such instances since it represents an intermediate position 
in which each participant or faction gives up something to gain 
something else. The question of whether the logic and internal con- 


s of 
sistency of a solution is destroyed by a mixture of two patterns © 
thinking naturally arises, Obviously, the n 
the kinds of solutions und 


ation or a mixture. Tt readily will be 
intermediate position, can be 
of the initial solutions, but the majo! 
in the fact that it makes for acceptance 


are in conflict, i 
Suppose, however, that one views honest disagreement as something 
that is interesting and desirable because it can lead to creative dis- 
covery. In this event disagreement, instead of being something to be 


i t 
avoided, becomes something to seek out. It must be assumed tha 
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conflicts can never be resolved by avoiding the issues in which the 
conflicts reside but only by meeting and dealing with them. Typically 
a compromise is designed to deal with disagreements when solutions 
to a problem are in conflict, but that may be somewhat too late to 
permit participation in invention or creative settlement. If, however, 
points of difference are apparent and are respected from the outset, 
the process of inventing a solution that best resolves the differences 
‘an be a cooperative process. 

In an experiment dealing with overcoming resistance to change * 
it was found that new solutions occurred only when the situation was 
approached as a problem, whereas a choice between two obvious alter- 
natives characterized the outcomes when attempts were made to play 
down the difference. In this instance, the conflict was between the 
supervisor, who wanted each man to perform on the job he was best 
able to do, and three men who wanted to exchange jobs in order to 
reduce boredom. 

Disagreement regarding efficient work patterns and the importance 
of boredom were inevitable in this case and when they were not re- 
spected, a conflict between two solutions emerged: (a) either to work 
the efficient way and discount boredom; or (b) continue the less ef- 
ficient, less boring old method. When, however, a problem-solving 
approach was taken from the outset, the facts and fears were respected 
so that they could be dealt with in their proper perspective. As a re- 
sult, more than a third of the solutions integrated the boredom and 
efficiency factors into a new method of work. Each of these solutions 
had a creative and individual character so that it was suited to the 
persons involved in the discussion. 

In another experiment * it was found that the quality of the solutions 
became inventive only when the leader respected and encouraged 
differences. The leader can play a decisive role in seeing that dif- 
ferences in opinions are considered and respected. Even the minimum 
function of a leader is important. This was demonstrated when it was 
found that the quality of solutions was aided by a discussion leader 
when his only function was to conduct the discussion.* His presence 
prevented majority views from dominating by permitting minority 
opinions to be expressed and heard. It was evident also from this 


1N. R. F. Maier, An Experimental Test of the Effect of Training on Discussion 


Leadership. Hum. Rel., 1953, 6, 161-178. 

2N. R. F. Maier, The Quality of Group Decisions as Influenced by the Discus- 
sion Leader. Hum. Rel., 1950, 3, 155-174. 

3N. R. F. Maier and A. R. Solem, The Contribution of the Discussion Leader 
to the Quality of Group Thinking. Hum. Rel., 1952, 3, 155-174. 
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maa tat ahaa ho y a r minty 
= nll agit S i es ion failed to reduce the quality 
was wrong, the opportunity for ey niga ea differences one 
aha ee ia that a voicing of disagreement s. 
unlik l ni reduce solution quality because reality is on the si ca 
os Mi Thus a minority viewpoint cannot convert a majority W: a 
d the support of reality, ei when 2 = ogee evidence on 
side it can make a majority think more effectively. vien fa 
poe test the mak of the value of differences e DE 
upgrading the solution process, Hoffman * compared tos sai 
ing of two types of four-member groups: those with simi ar h meni 
scores vs. those with dissimilar scores. He found the noi- a “i 
ous groups to be the more inventive. Although this type o ahidi- 
raises many questions, it supports the notion that ionique The 
ing should be encouraged and used for constructive purposes. te 
researches along this line are still in the initial stages, but i i pa 
parent that leaders and managers can use their talents either to 


z A isagree- 
courage or to encourage disagreement. Discouragement of disag 

ment may lead to conformity and lack 
ment can le 


tively. f , 
Although the above references deal with small group ane 
rather than interviews, it seems probable that the same pE a 
apply to the interview, Actually the interviewer is relatively w ly 
influential than a discussion leader and for this reason it is especia 


: ituation 
important for him to play a constructive role. In a group situa 
individual members oft 


en compensate for the limitations of a ae 

Assuming that Better Ways Can Be Found. An invention, a ee be 
a work plan, or anything that has been developed in the past can nt 
viewed with respect and admiration, and this attitude may pre n 
a person from re-examining every product or plan from the pomm j 
Persons who admire what has been acco! 
plished may fail to see o 


: ES 
of invention, while disag" 


P š egs age struc- 
ad to invention, providing the conflict is used con 
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previous ingenuity may discover. The kor o! 
attitude is a form of conservatism while the latter is a form 
radicalism, 


h Homogeneity of Mem 
Problem-Solving, J. abn. Soe, Psychol. 1948. 
5R, W. Heyns, Functional Analysis of Group Problem Solving Behavior, - o 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Conference Research, Dept. of Psychology, University 
Michigan (mimeographed), 
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This does not mean that all forms of radicalism are conducive to 
problem solving. Discontent and frustration make for hostility; 
changes promoted under such conditions are destructive in nature and 
stand in contrast to constructive change produced by the critical at- 
titude of the innovator.’ The conservative attitude also has a value, 
providing it is healthy caution rather than stubbornness generated 
from fear and insecurity. Conservatism, when it stems from apprecia- 
tion of existing merit, serves as a restraining influence on the innova- 
tor who may be so intent on his creative insights that he loses track 
of certain practical considerations. The ideal condition is to have 
the right combination of these two almost opposite attitudes. It is 
desirable to approach situations in search of problems and to view 
problems a an opportunity to explore and invent. However, there 
must also be an evaluation and a selection from among the contribu- 
tions, The evaluation process must reckon with facts and practical 
considerations. If these two phases can be kept separate, they can 
serve supplementary functions in improving problem-solving behavior. 
The danger, as we have seen, is that the evaluation will occur too soon 
and stifle creative problem solving. A certain amount of dissatisfac- 
tion with the past is desirable to initiate opportunities for solving prob- 
lems and delay the evaluative process: 

If these aspects of problem solving are applied to the interview 
situation, the critical attitude can be stimulated in a subordinate by 
periodically inviting him to suggest ways to improve things. This 
request must be repeated from time to time because the way a job 
has been done in the past becomes a habit and gradually assumes the 
status of being the best way to do it. After a person is on the job 
for a period of years he is in danger of running his job on a routine 
basis and it takes new blood or good questions from someone to break 
up the routine. The important thing is that suggestions for improve- 
ments, when elicited, receive an understanding hearing. 


Respecting Feelings as Well as Objective Facts. Human beings are 
influenced by their feelings as well as by objective facts. Often feel- 
ings determine the facts that will be used and those that will be re- 
jected.” These feelings often are overlooked in problem-solving dis- 
cussions because emphasis is placed on the correctness of a solution or 
the wisdom of a decision rather than on the acceptability of the solu- 


°N. R. F. Maier, The Role of Frustration in Social Movements. Psychol. Rev., 


1942, 49, 586-599. 
7N. R. F. Maier and L. M. Lansky, Effect of Attitude on Selection of Facts. 


Person. Psychol., 1957, 10, 293-308. 
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tions or decisions to the individual who must execute them. | Although 
purely intellectual decisions have their place, it is unrealistic n - 
gard them as superior because the emotional elements have e A 
eliminated. The importance of data in the form of “feelings degeni 
upon the nature of the problem, and problems with people make suc 
data relevant. a ie 
Perhaps the legal types of decisions come closest to mR ° 
problem of justice an intellectual matter since emphasis is place n 
the facts relating to innocence or guilt. The viewpoint is one ad 
making a person pay a price for his crime rather than deciding whether 


the punishment will correct the individual or even successfully serv 


: sg r to 
as a warning to others. In contrast, the human relations approach 


decisions regarding justice demands that the feelings ot the person 
involved be respected along with other facts, f 

If a mistake has been made, the legalistic approach requires that 
persons responsible be determined and that the extent of the pre- 
scribed punishment will vary with the 
human relations approach would requi 
various corrective actions be evaluated. 
failed to decrease their number, 
number but in addition lowered 
punishment would be subject to q 


amount of damage done. A 
re that the consequences oi 
If punishment for mistakes 
or if it successfully decreased their 
production, the appropriateness of 
uestion. At the same time it ani 
be believed that in punishing, justice had been done. Justice anc 
correction are different dimensions in a value system and should not 
be confused. 


The problem of accountability so frequently mentioned in man- 
agement discussions has two possible meanings: one has to do with 
the location of responsibility; the other has to do with having some- 
one to blame or punish if something goes wrong. Sometimes superiors 
are reluctant to accept the practice of joint problem solving with sub- 
ordinates because they fear that dificulty will be encountered in 
placing the blame if something goes wrong. This outlook is a carry- 
over of the legalistic type of thinking and tends to place emphasis 
on righting a wrong by using punishment as the price that the offender 


must pay. Those who hold this position correctly argue that punish- 
ment may be a de 


terrent and thus influence future behavior, not only 

of the offender but also of many potential offenders. However, there 
are other ways of influencing the future behavior of people. 

At the present time there is a sharp conflict in the thinking of super- 

visors who believe that the behavior of employees can be controlled 


by rules, with penalties for violations prescribed 


P 
, and those who favo 
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training and positive forms of motivation. In general, higher manage- 
ment is more legalistically minded than first-line supervisors, who find 
themselves handicapped by unpopular regulations that they are ex- 
pected to enforce. When rules require that a violator be punished 
and when supervisors are reluctant to destroy morale by hurting the 
feelings of their subordinates they find themselves in a dilemma. They 
lose if they enforce rules and they lose if they disregard rules. Their 
solution is to fail to see violations. Yet, most superiors of foremen are 
unaware of the extent of feeling that the dilemma arouses. 

Experimental research on this question has demonstrated that if 
a man is found guilty of violating @ safety rule and the prescribed 
penalty of a three-day layoff has already been invoked, a majority of 
supervisors® will alter their decisions under pressure of the union 
steward.’ In the case used, the foreman had all of the facts in his 
favor for supporting a legalistic decision of guilty that he had already 
made and on which he had based his decision to invoke the penalty. 
Nevertheless the majority of the foremen who study this case decide 
to rescind the layoff when it is challenged. Their reasons are as 
follows: 


(a) The man and his family can't afford the layoff. 

(b) Other workers would object. 

(c) The steward feels the worker was used as an example and the 
action might lead to a grievance. 

(d) The steward will help him enforce the rule in the future if the 
layoff is cancelled in this instance. 


The case against the layoff adds up to nothing but feelings, and the 
nature of these feclings is the direct consequence of the legalistic de- 
cision, In return for making a concession and reconsidering his de- 
(a) cooperation from the steward in 


cision, the foreman can obtain: 
relations with all con- 


dealing with future violations, and (b) better 
cerned. 

This does not mean the laws and the legalistic type of analysis 
should be abandoned. Rather the question at issue is whether the 
methods for protecting society are necessarily the ones that should 
be used for correcting behavior. The legalistic view requires that 
we examine what has been done, whereas correction and improvement 


refer to future behavior. Since the future behavior of an individual is 


8N. R. F. Maier and L. E. Danielson, An Evaluation of Two Approaches to 
Discipline in Industry. J- appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 319-323. 
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influenced by his feelings, they become hi 
change. , l 

Frequently, too much concern with ri 
plicates the decision-making process, 
lem one merely takes a step in the di 
was shown in an experiment ° 
issue could be settled at any 


ghly relevant to plans for 


ghtness or wrongness com- 
so that instead of solving a prob- 
rection of another problem. This 
which demonstrated that a disciplinary 
one of several stages, but that the best 
results were obtained if the guiding objective was “better future per- 
formance” rather than “evaluation of past performance.” , 
If a supervisor attempts to fix blame, he motivates lying and then 
must decide what to believe. If the employee admits that he % 
guilty, the supervisor must decide whether to reward him for konein 
or punish him for being guilty. If the supervisor believes ihat punis i- 
ment is justified, he must decide whether he wishes to pay the price 
of reduced loyalty and possible grievance procedure in order ta Se 
that justice is done. This approach becomes very involved, requiring 


many minor decisions, each fraught with the possibility of an error in 
judgment. 


In an interview situation a superior can do a great deal to biomed 
the problem-solving process by revealing interest in the way the sub- 


ordinate feels. He should also be free to express his feelings. If feel- 
ings are taken at their face value and cease to become the basis for the 


rationalizing process in which irrelevant facts are brought into the 
picture, communication 


and constructive effort should benefit ma- 
terially. 


Remaining Problem- 
Many of the resist 
fear that errors m 


Minded Rather than Becoming Solution-Minded. 
ances to new methods are b 
ay not be noticed un 
fear that violations of a rule will be 
inflicted; the fear that 


ased upon fears: the 
less they are pointed out; the 


Sometimes the things th happen or they happen 
so rarely that the fear is dispr 
good deal cz 


group without actually dete Some of the meth- 
ods for stimulating as have already been discussed, 
’L. E. Danielson and N. R. F, Maier, Supervisory Problems in Decision Mak- 
ing. Person. Psychol., 1957, 10, 169-180, 
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but there is an attitude aspect that seems to support the skills already 
mentioned, This is the attitude of problem-mindedness which is in 
contrast with solution-mindedness. 

Most people are solution-minded and strive to attain answers even 
before they have the problem in focus. It is customary for them to 
answer questions and offer advice long before the reasons for the 
questions or the requests for advice are understood. However, prob- 
lem solving and the supplying of appropriate information can be im- 
proved if interest and concern with problems can be stimulated. An 
interviewer or a conference leader may find it necessary to bring re- 
peatedly a discussion back to the problem in order to prevent pre- 
mature solutions. Lengthening the period of problem-mindedness, 
therefore, îs an important contribution that a superior can make to 
upgrade the thinking of his subordinates. 

One of the common weaknesses in discussions is the failure to ex- 
plore a problem in an orderly fashion, Unless some guidance is 
present at the outset, there is a tendency for the conversation to jump 
from one aspect of a problem to another. This is much the same thing 
as the initial unsystematic general exploration of a yard when looking 
for a lost ball. If the area is divided into parts and systematically ex- 
plored there is less opportunity to overlook sections or to duplicate 
effort, but most important there will be less tendency to give up. 

Problem solving can be made more systematic and the quality im- 
proved if the problem is one that lends itself to a breakdown into 
smaller problems. The process of examining the several small prob- 
lems serves to delay the solution process and this can be an advantage 
in many instances. Experimentation with a promotion problem clearly 
demonstrated the value of breaking down the problem into parts vs. 
solving it in a more free and general manner.’? In most instances 
more time was taken to reach the decision when a systematic develop- 
mental plan was followed than when no guidance was supplied. In 
this instance the promotion problem was divided into the following 
stages: 

(a) Discussion and listing of duties performed on old job. 

(b) Evaluation of how well each duty is performed. 

(c) Discussion and listing of duties on proposed new job. 

10N. R. F. Maier and R. A. Maier, An Experimental Test of the Effects of 
“Developmental” vs. “Free” Discussions on the Quality of Group Decisions. 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1957, 41, 320-323. 
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(d) Evaluation of how well applicant might be expected to perform 
on each. 


(e) Selecting the three duties that new boss will consider the most 
important. —_ 

(f) Examination of how well applicant does on important duties in 
relation to over-all performance. 

(g) Final decision. 


A greater number of good decisions w 
mental plan was followed th 
The fact that poor decisions fr 
indicated the need for skill tra 


as made when the develop- 
an when the free discussion was used. 
requently were made with both methods 
ining regardless of the method followed. 

Using Sensitivity as a Guide. A problem-solving interview should 
not have an agenda, although a superior may devote some time to 
refreshing his memory with the facts of the subordinate’s accomplish- 
ments and record, as well as with matters discussed on previous oc- 
casions, It also may be wise for him to speculate on some of the 
problems that might come up in the Conversation, particularly with 
respect to how they might be stated in situational terms. However, 
most of the interviewer's planning should go into preparing himself 
(a) to conduct a problem-solving interview in which the subordinate 
will do most of the talking; and (b) not to be anxious because he 
lacks a set of notes to follow. The course of the interview should be 
guided by the subordinate’s wishes and knowledge, and this means 


that the content of the discussion will be determined by develop- 
ments as they unfold, 


The problems, interests, and em 
siderably and an interviewer mu 
lie behind the words that 
portant feelings remain unsaid, and yet the interviewer should be 
ready to receive such communications and conduct himself accord- 
ingly. Other things may be cle: 


arly said and yet the words may not 
reveal the true feeling or they may describe 


mind. The important thing is for the superior to be sensitive to the 
true feelings and ideas of the subordinate, being careful not to jump 


to conclusions and letting each step of the interview serve as a guide 
on how to proceed, 


The sensitivity of the interview, 
is important because it permits h 
formation that every interperson 
difficult to describe because 


otional concerns of people vary con- 
st be sensitive to the feelings that 
are expressed. Sometimes the most im- 


a temporary state of 


er for the feelings of his subordinate 
im to profit from a “feedback” of in- 
al relationship affords. Sensitivity is 


shades in meaning can be expressed in 
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so many ways, yet with experience the “feedback” can be understood 
with a surprising degree of accuracy. Like the experienced driver 
who knows how to apply brakes on a slippery pavement by adapting 
his foot pressure to the way the car responds, the sensitive interviewer 
can detect when his questions are threatening and change his approach 
accordingly. 

Since no two employees have the same problems or solutions, it 
follows that the most profitable and individualized interaction will 
occur if effective use is made of the “feedback.” Every interview 
situation furnishes many opportunities to understand and respond to 
veiled expressions of fears, hostilities, insecurities, hurt feelings, in- 
ferioritics, defenses, pride, status needs, rejections, etc., but these will 
be lost unléss the interviewer is alert and uncritical. 

Some of the greatest difficulties in achieving sensitivity that have 
been observed by the author are listed below: 


(a) The tendency to follow a prearranged plan. 

(b) Failure to appreciate the degree to which rank is a barrier to 
communication, 

(c) Thinking of how to reply instead of trying to understand. 

(d) Fear that the interview may not lead to a constructive experi- 
ence. 

(e) The tendency to judge another by the situation he is in rather 
than by the way he behaves. 


The nature of these obstacles indicates that the difficulties are the 
product of conflicting previous habits of thinking rather than an in- 
herent complexity in skill requirements. This means that the de- 
velopment of sensitivity will be relatively easy once the interfering 
tendencies are removed. The reader will have made a good beginning 
when he (a) avoids successfully such previous habits as planning the 
interview, answering questions, and jumping to conclusions; (b) has 
had a few successful experiences to give him the needed confidence to 
replace anxiousness about outcomes; and (c) persists in paying atten- 
tion to the other person and how he feels rather than reverts to trying 
to put himself in the other person’s place. If this new frame of mind 
is adopted, the skills of active listening, respecting pauses, reflecting 
feelings, restating ideas, asking general exploratory questions, asking 
stimulating questions, and summarizing periodically will be acquired 
with relative ease. The reader may extend his sensitivity training by 
carefully studying the transcribed interviews (Chapters 3 through 8) 
from time to time. New insights emerge even after the material has 
been examined many times. 
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Improving Adjustment through Job Interest. Although it is a 
portant to respect feelings and attitudes, it also must be ag ed 
that good adjustment requires the development of interests ou e 
the self. A poorly adjusted person is concerned with himself peu 
he is preoccupied with his emotional problems and the feelings i ney 
produce. It is natural that these internal sensations will detract ru 
his outside interests. Actually, sensations from emotional <r 
combine with sensations produced by objects in the outside world and 
confuse the picture so that an anxious person sees his world as a 
threatening one. Too much internal stimulation causes the world to 
seem distorted and too little external stimulation seems to throw in- 
ternal stimulation out of balance and exaggerate sensations of internal 
origin. Experiments have shown that when external stimulation is 
artificially, almost entirely removed, a person becomes overly sensitive 
to his inner life and he begins to show many of the symptoms of a 
mental patient. An external world has many sources of stimulation 
and when a person is capable of concentrating on these he is able to 
forget himself, 

This line of thinking suggests that a well-adjusted person, once he 
is secure in his job, should be ready to become interested in his sur- 
roundings. A job is an important part of a man’s environment, and it 
is important to make this source of stimulation the center of interest. 
One of the main contributions that the problem-solving interview 
method can make to an employee’s development is that of directing 
attention to the job situation and thereby stimulating an interest in 


his Surroundings. As a subordinate participates in solving problems 
in his environment he becomes increasingly involved in things rather 
than in himself, 


Survey reports indicate that su 


are more effective than supervisors who are productio 
Is this finding in contradiction to the abov 
appear that the discussion in the 


phasis on sensitivity to feeling, 
cussion, which advocates the sti 
self-interest. These apparent di 


1 W, H. Bexton, W, Heron e Effects of Decreased Varia- 
tion in the Sensory Environment. Canad. J. Psychol., 1954, 8, 70-76. 
N. R. F. Maier, Frustration The 


and Extension. Psychol. Rev., 
1956, 63, 370-388. 

12 D. Katz, N. Maccoby, a 
Morale in an Office Situation. 
Social Research, 1950, 


Pervisors who are employee-centered 
n-centered.” 
e analysis? It may also 
previous section, which placed em- 
is inconsistent with the present dis- 
mulating of job interest rather than 
Screpancies become clear if we con- 


» and T. H, Scott, Th 


» Productivity, Supervision, and 
University of Michigan: Institute for 
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sider that there are two sides to a man’s life that must be consid- 
ered—the intellectual and the emotional. These aspects of man are 
qualitatively different and follow a different kind of logic.’ 

Frustration arouses feelings of hostility, childishness, and stubborn- 
ness; all these stand in the way of objective problem solving which 
requires logical thinking as well as a concern for objective facts. In 
order for a person to be more effective in coping with his environment 
he must be able to differentiate the aspects of the problem that are due 
to his feelings and those that are due to difficulties in the situation. 
When this differentiation is not made, a person is inclined to seek 
someone to blame for unsatisfactory conditions rather than take con- 
structive steps. Blaming is a destructive attitude and frequently the 
problems it raises are insoluble. Soluble problems raise questions 
about what can be done rather than who is at fault. 

It is important for an interviewer to know when a subordinate has a 
problem in which feelings play a major role and when he is ready to 
do something to solve the problem. In order to make this distinction 
the interviewer must be sensitive to the subordinate’s feelings. This 
means that at this stage of the interview he should be employee- 
centered rather than production- or job-centered in his attitude. 

If the subordinate is anxious or insecure, if he has off-the-job prob- 
lems, or if he is temporarily disturbed, it is important that these matters 
be dealt with before serious attempts to solve job problems are made. 
The mere opportunity to express feelings and have them accepted is 
often all that is needed to reduce these disturbing feelings. The term 
catharsis refers to the process of relieving frustrations and pent-up 
feelings by harmless expression. If a superior is able to accept feel- 
ings without becoming critical or defensive, and if he can treat them 
as feelings that need release rather than as the true state of the sub- 
ordinate’s thinking, he can do a lot to encourage harmless expression. 

When the emotional problems are serious, it is advisable for the 
employee to obtain professional help. The medical department should 
be made available for persons who are overly anxious or depressed 
since glandular disorders frequently account for such difficulties. In 
any event, the medical doctor may suggest the next step in case the 
physical examination reveals nothing. 


In the event the subordinate shows a keen interest in his environ- 


ment and can discuss job problems without taking a defensive attitude 
Ities, it is possible that he might 


and without blaming others for difficu 


18 N. R. F. Maier, Frustration: The Study o; 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 


f Behavior without a Goal. New 
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become irritated by an interviewer who persisted in being concern 
with feelings. It is important, therefore, for the superior to be ows 
of this objective interest so that he can permit the discussion to re 
along channels related to the job. Under these conditions the oe 
should be situation or job-centered. A job-centered attitude is desi : 
able if and when both subordinate and superior have a mutual ee a 
in improving the job. This is the desirable stage to reach, and r 
two people can solve problems cooperatively and can welcome cure 
ences in thinking, optimum job satisfaction is possible. Maximum 
satisfaction from interpersonal relations also can be attained because 
neither participant is self-centered and both can concentrate on a 
mutual interest and common objective. ; 
It must not be assumed that selflessness is a common trait. The 
subordinate is usually very much aware of himself in situations in- 


volving rank differences. This means that the problem-solving state 
of mind must be developed; it is seldom present at the outset. Usually 
unexpressed feelings will stand in the way of an objective interest in 
problems so that the superior must actually begin with the stage of 
being especially sensitive to feelings and refraining from passing judg- 
ment. Feelings have a logic all their own and the logical appeal to 
the mind will not alter them. An employee may resist a change pes 
work methods and give many excuses as to why the new method will 
not work or why it is unfair, The true feelings, however, might be his 
fear that he won’t be able to learn the new method as quickly as some 
others who have less Seniority. This insecure feeling must be located 


and expressed, and the employee must feel assured that the change 
will not be a threat to him before he will be emotionally able to 
accept it. 


In order to recognize problems that 
important to spend a good proportion of a 
sible objections. This is why 
feelings are primary skills. When a mutual interest for problem solv- 
ing is established, an important forward stride can be made in de- 
veloping a subordinate on the job as well as increasing his emotional 
maturity, 


are centered in feelings it is 
n interview exploring eat 
good listening and the ability to reflec 


Distinguishing between Comparative and Asset Values, In consid- 
ering a man’s worth we often evaluate him positively according to the 


abilities he possesses to high degree and devaluate him for those in 
which he is lacking. With respect to his strengths and weaknesses he 
can be compared with others along a scale of values. This approach 
to appraisal gives each man a comparative value. His strengths be- 
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come part of his value as a person and any loss or shortage in ability 
would devaluate him as a person. When we describe a person as 
irresponsible, indecisive, or insecure, we are devaluating him as a 
person since these are made a part of his personality. 

Another way to look at strengths is to consider them as asset values. 
A beautiful painting is an asset, yet a house that lacks such a painting 
is not devaluated. Responsibility may be a desirable trait and it might 
be a distinct asset if a person had it, but a person who lacks this trait 
need not be devaluated as a person. Just because certain traits are 
admired and regarded as precious does not make their absence a fault. 

When values are used as adjectives to describe a person, devaluation 
of the person is associated with traits that fall below average. The 
appraisal of men tends to promote comparison values and a man 
experiences devaluation when he is judged to possess traits that fall 
below standards of expectation. As a result of this approach to ap- 
praisal, any trait that falls below others tends to be viewed as a 
weakness—something that needs correction in the person. 

However, a home without a painting is not viewed as one that re- 
quires correction. Lack of assets need not be a criticism, and the 
importance or the appreciation of an asset value is not depreciated 
by the fact that devaluation has not occurred. Certain traits may be 
regarded as extremely desirable and they can be fully appreciated 
even if comparisons are not made. A person may enjoy and admire 
a painting without putting a price upon it. 

The inventory of talent in an organization tends to promote the view 
In making an inventory, traits are 
attach specific traits to individuals. 

for comparative evaluations to be 
for an individual to experience 


that certain abilities are assets. 
totaled and it is not necessary to 
As a result, there is less tendency 
made and consequently less tendency 
devaluation. 

The experience of devaluation is, perhaps, the reason why indi- 
viduals are hurt when even mild weaknesses are mentioned. A person 
may experience rejection, inadequacy, or incompetence by the mere 
reference to his contribution in an error that was made. The reason 
for mentioning such a contribution is to make the employee a better 
person, but to him this means that he is not good enough at the present 


time. 
approach to development tends to promote 


The problem-solving 
asset values rather than comparison values since the potential con- 
ke to his department is discussed 


tribution that an individual can ma 
instead of how he compares with others. If his job can be made 
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unique (and no two jobs need be identical) and if discussed in rela- 
tion to his own special interests, the tendency to compare disappears. 
Furthermore, if the discussion leads to a consideration of job prob- 
lems, even the asset values of the man fall into the background ana 
only the job values come to the fore. With job values as the topic for 
discussion a person need not fear devaluation. 

Although devaluation of a person often leads to poor adjustment, 
this does not mean that comparison values are undesirable. Fre- 
quently, a comparison of men and their abilities must be made. This 
is the case when men are hired, transferred, and promoted. However, 
it does not follow from this that there is something wrong with the 
man who is not chosen for an assignment. Failure to win in com- 
petition need not be a devaluation, but it frequently is experienced 
that way. A man who was considered for a promotion and didn't 
get it might experience either failure because he was unable to win 
the promotion or success because he was among those who were con- 
sidered. The latter interpretation of this experience would make for 
healthier adjustment and place the person in a better position to com- 
pete successfully the next time. Experiences of failure and devalua- 
tion, therefore, are not a function of what happens to a person but 
rather of the way they are interpreted by him. Anything a superior 
can do to prevent devaluation when interviewing his subordinates and 
anything he can do to turn problems into obstacles to be overcome 
will be activity that makes for satisfaction and acceptance of reality. 
Too often men fail to face problems because they fear devaluation.” 


An Appraisal of the Problem-Solving Interview 


If the problem-solving type of interview is to be used in connection 
with an appraisal program, it becomes apparent that some of the ob- 
jectives associated with such a program will either have to be sacrificed 
or covered by some other plan. It seems desirable to examine some 
of the values that the problem-solving approach may either neglect oT 
eliminate as well as appraise some of its special merits. 


Some Deficiencies. Deficiencies may be due to either undesirable 
results or the failure to achieve desired objectives. To some extent 
objectives are a personal matter and as a consequence the nature of 


14 This analysis of comparative and asset values is based upon the brilliant 


work of Tamara Dembo, Gloria L. Leviton, and Beatrice A. Wright. Reference 
to this study has already been made on page 207, 
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a deficiency may vary from one company to another. The deficiencies 
below depend largely on the perceived objectives of appraisals. 


, (a) No provision for letting employees know where they stand is 
included. If this objective is a desirable one, some supplementary 
method for objectively communicating an employee's comparative 
standing to him would have to be developed or a procedure for ob- 
taining the subordinate’s cooperation in making the appraisal would 
be needed. Pages 169f. and 1S80ff, suggest some ways in which a joint 
appraisal might be made. 

However, the need for letting an employee know where he stands 
might seriously be questioned. When asked, a majority of subordi- 
nates say they want to know what the boss thinks of them, but does 
this mean that they really want to know the true facts or that such 
knowledge will benefit them? As a matter of fact, the employees who 
claim they don’t know where they stand usually are the least capable. 
It is possible that the desire to know where one stands is an indication 
If the problem-solving type of interview developed 
security, the need for the objective of letting an employee know where 
he stands would disappear. However, the fact remains that the prob- 


lem-solving interview has no built-in method for letting an employee 
s neglect should be evaluated and 


of insecurity. 


know where he stands and thi 

remedied if it seems to be a serious loss. 
(b) A company record to prove that an employee has been told 
that he must improve would not be a product of this type of interview. 
hen such a record is highly desirable, such 


Although there are times W 
situations arise very infrequently. Because this is a special problem 
does not seem to be an essen- 


and applies to only a few individuals it 
tial feature of a general program that is designed to cover all of a 
company’s personnel. It would seem best to develop a specific pro- 
cedure for dealing with employees who are regarded as incompetent 
and for whom improvement through training and transfer are of doubt- 
ful value. 

(c) Although opportunities to praise an emp 
the problem-solving interview, it can be argued that these functions 
might be added without spoiling the purpose of the interview. Before 
accepting this point, let us pause and consider the interpersonal rela- 
tionship developed in a cooperative problem-solving interaction and 
that created when a superior praises a subordinate. The latter rela- 
tionship tends to exaggerate the rank difference and make for a de- 
pendent function so that the superior becomes @ kindly paternalist, 


loyee are not built into 
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but nevertheless a judge. This relationship motivates the subordinate 
to please his boss rather than to think through a problem. 

However, praise need not make for a dependent relationship. In 
problem-solving discussions, persons of equal rank react to ideas of 
others with interest and make evaluative statements by referring to 
ideas as “good.” This “give and take” is healthy, but it would seem 
to lose its value in a problem-solving setting if praise for the person 
became so prominent that it motivated the person to seek praise. 

At best, praise is an extrinsic form of motivation. True, it is prefer- 
able to praise for merits than to criticize for faults, but the intrinsic 
motivation produced by job interest would be the best motivation for 
promoting cooperation. This type of relationship is what is expected 
at the level of middle management and higher. 

Insofar as praise and recognition have a value in superior-subordi- 
nate relations, it would seem most appropriate to make them a matter 
of the day-to-day interaction. In this way, the recognition could be 
attached to specific acts as they occurred rather than withheld for some 
formal meeting. Making a formality of recognition would tend to 


remove the spontaneity of such responses. It is for this reason that 


the discussion of the content of the problem-solving interview (pP- 
200-209) contained little mention of this aspect of the appraisal inter- 
view. 


(d) The form of the problem-solving interview would not yield a 
record of appraisals for inventory and promotion purposes. This 
means that if this type of interview were made a company program, 
the appraisal of individuals would not be one of its by-products. In 


order to obtain appraisals that might be useful for other purposes, it 
would be necessary to either supplement the interview or introduce 
a special program. This pr 


oblem is discussed on pages 180-185. In 
considering supplementary 


procedures it is important not to introduce 
a program that violates the basic values of the problem-solving ap- 


proach, and it is possible actually to increase the accuracy of the merit- 
rating process by properly separating the appraisal from the interview. 

Desirable By-Products. Since the development of the employee 07 
the job is the objective of the problem-solving approach, it is to be 
expected that it will be superior to the other two interview methods 
T appraise the problem-solving approach it 
ome of the by-products that naturally follow 


portant ones are described briefly below. 
(a) A desirable form of motiv 
modified to suit an individualľ’s 


is expedient to examine s 
from it. Some of the im 


ation is made possible. If jobs are 
special aptitudes and interests, the 
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work will be made more interesting. Any increase in interest that can 
be introduced constitutes a form of intrinsic motivation. 

Intrinsic motivation can be further implemented by the removal of 
counter-motivations that may be present on the job. Unfavorable 
attitudes, fears, and questions of fair treatment or reasonable assign- 
ments detract from the pleasantness of a job. If relations are improved 
or if some alterations, even very minor ones, are made on the job itself 
many of the negative feelings about the job disappear. 

In order to locate points of interest and irritation it is necessary to 
explore the job from the point of view of the subordinate. Of the three 
types examined the problem-solving interview would seem the most 
appropriate to perform this function, 

(b) Closely associated with job interest is an increased sense of 
responsibility or the motivation to execute decisions that have been 
made. Decisions are most likely to be carried out when they are fully 
accepted. There are varying degrees of acceptance, but the acceptance 
of a decision is most adequately achieved for a person when he has 
participated in reaching it. Participation in a discussion is not enough, 
rather it is the satisfactory influence on outcomes and on other persons 
that seems to be needed to gain full acceptance." When an employee 
bas a satisfactory influence on the way his job is done, he feels a direct 
responsibility for its success because he has made it his project. 

(c) Security on the job and status in the company are by-products 
when an employee participates in solving job problems he feels are 
important. Instead of working for his boss and feeling dependent 
upon his superior’s acceptance of him, he feels that he is running a 
job. Successful operation of a job rather than successful relationship 
with the superior becomes the dominant factor in security. Since a 
capable individual feels that he has more influence over his job than 
on his superior, he can experience a certain amount of control over his 
destiny. However, the incompetent employee may need some support 
from his superior if he is to experience a satisfying degree of security. 
The question of better placement might be a matter for problem solv- 
ing in extreme instances, but the willingness of superiors to recognize 
and accept below average performance may be an essential supple- 
ment to job security for many employees. 

(d) The problem-solving approach makes more effective use of the 
subordinate’s capabilities and thinking than any of the other interviews. 
In this instance, his views not only are welcome but actually they are 
, and R. W. Heyns, A Social Psychological Study 
In H. Guetzkow (Ed.), Groups, Leadership, 
1951, pp. 55-67. 


15 D, G. Marquis, H. Guetzkow. 
of the Decision-Making Conference. 
and Men. Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 
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solicited. Ideas initiated from below can be an important Sse z a 
novation and invention, not only because of the youth and ent H 
that may be present in the lower echelons, but also because hee eed 
are less likely to be bound by past traditions and former ways i = 
ing. It goes without saying that past experience has a value p er 
tribute, but it also causes thinking to become routinized. A source Ae 
new blood becomes available in any organization when it uses 
thinking that is available in the lower ranks. 


(e) One of the most needed by-products of the problar alana 
interview is the high degree of communication that occurs. = he 
improved communication with respect to (1) the specific nature a a 
decisions made; (2) the reasons for the decision; and (3) the alterna : 
decisions that have been rejected. Decisions made by superiors = 
passed on to subordinates as assignments frequently are criticized 


ate i and 
because those who must execute the decisions (1) may misunderstan 


i aie 
certain details of the decision; (2) see no reason for the change; 0 


(3) may feel that better alternatives were overlooked. anes ae 
assignments may be inadequately executed or incorrectly transmitte 
to others. Furthermore, the subordinate feels no responsibility for 2 
terpreting a decision for the benefit of others, since he feels obligates 
to do only that which he regards is indicated by his assignmext. 
These important “extras” are not part of his job description. : 
Decisions frequently are made but before they are executed condi- 
tions change in such a way that the decision no longer is appropriate. 
Nevertheless a subordinate is inclined to execute blindly such a de- 
cision because this is the safe thing for him to do. Often the blindness 
shown is equivalent to that of the nurse who awakens a patient in 


order to give him his sleeping pills. When, however, decisions are 
reached jointly, communication is sufficiently complete to permit an 
element of judgment that 


may forestall the execution of decisions that 
for one reason or other have ceased to be appropriate, 

No amount of detail in passing a decision down the line can make 
for the completeness of communication that occurs when a decision is 
a joint product, It introduces a richness of background that neither 
party by himself could seek out or anticipate, yet it is purely a by- 
product of participation in problem solving. 


Not only is the communication of problems and decisions facilitated 
by a discussion in which each member freely expresses his views but 
there is a communication of attitudes, objectives, differences in the 
meaning of the problem when viewed from different positions, as well 
as of personal interests or fears. Each of these factors is associated 
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with feelings, and understanding requires that these feelings be ac- 
curately communicated. Formal communication methods character- 
istically screen out the emotional factors or hide them with intellectual 
rationalizations. 

(f) The quality of solutions may be upgraded by joint problem 
solving because two different viewpoints and two pools of experience 
are combined. This combination can be a distinct asset when both 
participants have ability. It goes without saying that a compromise 
between good and poor thinking may lower quality, but the problem- 
solving interview does permit the utilization of divergent viewpoints, 
which can lead to invention as well as a reduction in oversights. 

Under the best conditions the problem-solving interview should be 
a learning experience for both, and when this occurs satisfaction is 
optimum. 


Reduction in Undesirable By-Products. In addition to having de- 
sirable by-products, the problem-solving interview may be examined 
from the way it avoids some of the undesirable by-products of standard 
appraisal interviews. Three of these that merit considerations are: 


(a) The problem-solving interview prevents the emotional type of 
corficts that frequently arise when a superior attempts to change a 
subordinate’s personality or behavior. These conflicts are the source 
of defensive behavior and often both participants are frustrated so 
that neither has a constructive experience. When this occurs, new 
problems are created and the superior-subordinate relationship may 
be permanently strained. 

(b) The problem-solving type of interview tends to promote inde- 
pendent thinking and hence reduces the likelihood for subordinates 
to become “yes-men.” A subordinate who tries to please his boss con- 
tributes little to the welfare of the organization and it is questionable 
whether this type of person is wanted even by an insecure superior. 
Frequently the superior who develops “yes-men” is so busy trying to 
cover his job that he is unaware of the degree to which he dominates 
his subordinates. The remedy to the harassed superior is the acquisi- 
tion of skills in delegation. People differ in the degree to which they 
dominate others, but job pressure serves to increase any given person’s 
tendency to act in an authoritarian manner when he is in a position 


of power. 

(c) The problem-s 
face-saving situations bec 
discussion. Many opportuni 
the question of “who is right” is rais 


olving type of interview reduces the number of 
ause the job, not a person, is the center of 
ties to solve problems are wasted when 
ed. Since losing face is extremely 
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degrading to everyone, persons are more aware of their own needs to 
save face than of similar needs in other persons. Often the most diffi- 
cult obstacle to be overcome is the one created by the persons them- 
selves while attempting to deal with an objective problem. How to 
save face then becomes the real problem for discussion. 


Day-to-Day Uses. In the light of the many advantages and the 
limited number of disadvantages it would seem that the problem- 
solving approach to interviewing need not be confined to an appraisal 
program. Rather it would seem to be a type of interaction that lends 
itself to many of the day-to-day operations. Basically, it is a healthy 
kind of interpersonal relation. The growth of the individual on his 
job that served as its specific goal may eventually become of Jess im- 


portance than the by-products. Nevertheless, the primary objective 


should not be altered since it furnishes the target on which to sight. 
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